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Well, heavier than we have 
previously supplied. We have 
increased our capacity in 

the floor moulding department 
and can now supply castings 
up to 5 tons weight in grey 
iron, and up to 2 tons weight 
in aluminium alloy. 


HEAVY 


castings 


ce 
*e. 


These have been our speciality 
for many years. Let us 
examine your casting problems. 
We supply grey iron castings 
made in green sand, dry sand, 
and by the shell moulding 
process. 

Our aluminium foundries use 
the green sand, gravity dic, 
pressure die and plaster 
processes. 





West Yorkshire 


SAYNER LANE, LEEDS 10 
Telephone LEEDS 29466 



















Foundries: Ltd. 


HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER sQ., W.! 
Telephone MAYfair 856! 





MAN MEETS 
GOOD JOB: 
JOB MEETS 
GOOD MAN 


Every year a number of the country’s leading industrial 
and commercial companies take full pages in the 
Manchester Guardian to speak about themselves: to an- 
nounce what they are looking for in the way of executive 
personnel and what prospects they offer for the right man 
with the right ambitions. 

This year, starting on January 19, the sixth ‘Careers’ 
series begins in the Guardian. To Employers, to Careers 

EAST COAST ROUTE Masters and others who work with the young, to graduates 
Via Europe and Central Africa and school-leavers, these announcements give a valuable 
with stop-over facilities at many picture of the current employment situation. Past years 





FOR THOSE IN A HURRY 
Two stops only—Amsterdam 
and Kano—this fast service 
lands you in Johannesburg in 


tesa ee: interesting places. have shown that they serve as an excellent introduction 
mae between men-in-search-of-jobs and jobs-in-search-of- 
ON TO AUSTRALIA men. Here is an interesting and imaginative approach to 


Ute Ribhes ent Gs a ieee the problem of executive recruitment which you may 


little more than the direct London- well find worth considering. 
: Australia fare. 
For details consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or -..in the 


South African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar 


y Mig padeaeananatiaeeenae MANCHESTER 
>¥ SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS GUARDIAN 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.0.A.C., C.A.A. AND QANTAS 
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This announcement is 

of vital interest to you. 
It’s news—news of price 
reductions in a period of 


rising costs. 


It can make the building 
project you may have 
scheduled for the future 
an economic proposition 


NOW! 


And you get a building of better quality at a lower cost! 


Beecham Buildings give a quick return on capital 


83 a Cc a a eal Write or telephone todays 
Buildin id S BEECHAM BUILDINGS LIMITED 


Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire. 


Telephone: Shipston-on Stour 315 (6 lines) 
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Who are the men behind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 





The man on the left, as our illustration shows, 
is going downhill fast. He is in fact accelerating at 
32 feet per second per second, on the short way 
down from the ten-metre diving-board. This seems 
an odd moment for the Hackney Dolphins Men’s 
Highboard Diving Champion (for that’s who it is) 
to be reading the Manchester Guardian. He must 
be very absorbed in the paper indeed. The sharp- 
eyed observer will notice that he has also forgotten 
to take his trousers off. 


The man in the centre is the right way up 
because he is a Top Person. He has his chin in, 
his chest out, and is keeping a stiff upper lip. If 
this text were not in the way, you would be able 
to see that he is keeping a straight bat, too. He 
keeps it on a sticky wicket, where he uses it to 
explore every avenue and leave no stone unturned. 
That neatly rolled newspaper under his arm is not 
the Manchester Guardian, which he never reads. 
You can see his point, poor chap. 


The man on the right is by no means a Bottom 
Person, in spite of his position in the illustration. 
He has eight pints of really blue blood in his veins, 
ancestors who sailed steerage with William the 
Conqueror, and king-size death duties to pay. He 
always reads the Manchester Guardian, even if it 
means looking over the shoulder of the Hackney 
Dolphins Men’s Highboard Diving Champion as 
he rushes water-wards. The lucky man who is still 
unencumbered by death duties, however, could 
probably afford threepence a day and have a copy 
all to himself. It’s a cheap way of avoiding a 
broken neck. 
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_ RapieR Fast Standard Mobile 
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GLENFIELD 





STRAINERS 


for Water and Effluent Clarificatio 


The Glenfield filtration process, widely known as Mic: 
straining, offers a highly efficient, automatic mechanic 
means of public and industrial water supplie 
and effluents. 












There are over 100 plants, in operation or under const 
tion, in many countries, with a total flow capacity exceedi 
500 m.g.d. 
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fast travelling 
mobile cranes 


EXCAVATORS 
MOBILE CRANES 
CONTRACTORS PLANT 
WATER CONTROL 
RAILWAY 













Cranes for inter depot work 
and other duties requiring 
road travel at traffic speeds. 


RANSOMES & RAPIER LTD. 
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Steel, Wire and Wood are fabricated by 
BOULTON & PAUL LTD. for Building, 
Agriculture and Industry. Four Departments, 
each a specialist manufacturing and marketing 
entity, contribute to the common aim—to pro- 
vide Architects, Engineers, Builders, Farmers 
and Industrialists with high quality products 


and a first-class service. 


NOLO). 
AND PAU 


—v 


Boulton & Paul 
Limited 


LONDON - NORWICH - ,BIRMINGHAM 


FABRICATION AND ERECTION OP 
CONSTRUCTIONAL STRUCTURAL STEELWORK, DUTCH 
ENGINEERING’ BARNS, GRAIN DRYING AND 
OTHER FARM BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOD WINDOWS, 
JOINERY DOORS, KITCHEN FITMENTS AND 
OTHER STANDARD JOINERY 


MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN LINK, 
WIRE AND WIRE = sizEP NETTING AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS TYPES OF WIRE FENCING 


SUPPLY AND ERECTION 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD OF ALL 


‘TYPES OF CHAIN LINK, WIRE, 
WOOD AND CONCRETE FENCING 


Write for further information to Riverside Works, Norwich 


AP/ BP33 
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The changing face of advertising 
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THE NEXT STAGE IN ATV's TELEVISION PLANS 


ATV have been running a television service for just . 


over three years. We have learned ourtelevision know- 
how the hard way. ; 


When our first programmes went out we had, to | 


our credit, unlimited enthusiasm, some fresh ideas, 
and a bare minimum of improvised studio space 
and equipment. To our debit, we had a capital com- 
mitment of staggering proportions. But we knew 
where we were going. 

At first, the commitments only got bigger. But 
the public were with us, and so were more and more 
advertisers. They gave us the confidence to keep to 
our original plan, which envisaged building up the 
equipment and staff to give a steadily improving 
service, and even better programmes. We hoped to 
make good our initial losses in three or four years. 

We did it in three, and the first stage in our plan 
is complete. Now that our pioneering faith has been 
justified, we have big plans for the future. We have, 
at last, the resources to finance some of the essen- 
tial developments we have all been wanting for so 
long: new, properly designed studios, more ambi- 
tious programmes. 

The result, of course, will be an even better service 
to the public, and even more value for advertisers. 

We have already changed the face of advertising 
considerably. We aim to change it even more. 


Associated TeleVision Limited Programme company for 
the weekend in London and weekdays in the Midlands 


SALES OFFICES : LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
(GHAncery 4488) 

BIRMINGHAM: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, 
Birmingham 3 (Central 5191) 

MANCHESTER: 66 Mosley Street, Manchester 2. 
(Central 4606) 
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A wide range of exhibits awaits you at Germany’s international fairs. Exhibitors 
from all over the world show their latest developments. You will meet your supp- 
liers and win new clients - you will make contacts with businessmen that could 
otherwise be reached by extensive travelling only. Selling and buying is facilitated 
by the Fairs’ outstanding service, which will make your visit profitable and 
enjoyable. 


International Frankfurt Fair 
March 1-5 - August 30- September 8 


German Industries Fair Hannover 
April 26 - May 5 





International Cologne Fait 


Household Goods and Hardware February 27 - March 2 and 
September 11 - 13 - Men's Fashion Week August 30 - September 1 


International Handicrafts and Trade Fair ar 
Munich May 27 - June7 Vj 
ae 


For full information apply to the Fair Boards, 
their representatives in your country, or to 
“Ausstellungs- und Messe-Ausschuss der Deut- 
schen Wirtschaft e. V.”, Habsburgerring 2-12, 
Cologne. Tel.: 21 50 91-Teleprinter: 08 881507, 
Telegr. AUMA Cologne, or to the Economic 
Department, Embassy of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, London, S.W.I, 21-23 Belgrave 
Square. Tel.: BELgravia 5033. 





International Toy Fair Nuremberg 
February 22 - 27 









international Offenbach Leather Goods Fair e 


February 28 - March 5 - August 29 - September 3 
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They are having a tetephone conversation... 


With the new Ring-Master intercom there’s no dialling or lifting of receivers—no need to stop 

what you're doing, in fact. The caller just presses the numbered buttons for the extension required. 
Conversation can be held quite normally at either end—even when the speaker is some way from 

the desk unit! And with the crystal-clear sound reproduction, voices can Le recognised immediately. 
The revolutionary Ring-Master system can bring instant push-button contact to your organisation, 
however small or large—from 2 to 999 extensions ! : 


Ask for further details of the Ring-Master—telephone or write to one of the addresses below. 
Extra facilities for visual paging, calling preference, public address and secretary interception can easily be added. 


E.M.1. SALES & SERVICE LTD 
HAYES MIDDLESEX. Tel: SOUthall 2468 


loudspeaker internal = eee 
f North Region Sales Office: Regent House, Cannon 
telephone system {Senay Birmingham Sales Oe: City House, 111/117 John 


Bright Street, Birmingham, 1. (Midland 5821). 
Scottian Renfield Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
(Douglas 6061). 





DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 


Chairman 


H. P. DAVISON 


President 
ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 


President 
Bechtel Corporation 


CARTER L. BURGESS 


President 
American Machine & Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 


Chairman 
State Sireet Investment Corporation 


BERNARD S. CARTER 


Chairman 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated 


CHARLES S. CHESTON 


JOHN L. COLLYER 


Chairman 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


STUART W. CRAGIN 


Senior Vice-President 


RICHARD R. DEUPREE 
Chairman 
The Procter & Gamble Company 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


CARL J. GILBERT 


Chairman 
The Gillette Company 


LONGSTREET HINTON 


Senior Vice-President 


MN. D. JAY 


Director 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Chairman 
New York Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS 8S. LAMONT 


Vice-Chairman 
R. C. LEFFINGWELL 


L. F. McCOLLUM 


President 
Continental Oil Company 


JOHN M. MEYER, JR. 
Senior Vice-President 


JUNIUS 8. MORGAN 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


Honorary Chairman 
General Motors Corporation 


GEORGE WHITNEY 
HENRY 8S. WINGATE 


President, The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1958 


ASSETS 


- $242,685,323 
-  £35,000,649 . 
61,003,628 
11,877,035 
391,219,811 
4,789,294 
2,100,000 


Loans and bills purchased 

Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc. ..... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Investments in Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited, 


Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 
Street Corporation 


Banking house 


Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances 


24,749,294 
$982,560,034 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. 8. Government 
All other 


$ 38,036,883 
770,401,501 
49,430,287 
$857 ,868,671 


Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc 11,775,138 


Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
credit issued 


Capital—350,000 shares 
MS Sa ou te ctaes tan Mv ak Or obasn ees ela 
Undivided profits 


24,865,389 

35,000,000 

35,000,000 

18,050,836 
$982 ,560,034 
United States Government securities carried at $54,458,219 in 


the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MORGAN & CIE. INCORPORATED 
14, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 


London Correspondents: 
MORGAN GRENFELL § CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. 2, England 
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The Way to Reflate 


for major economic decisions. This is not because anything has 

happened in the recess which suggests that reflationary measures 
are now going to be more urgently needed in order to save people’s jobs. 
Indeed, rather the reverse. The signs are that Britain may already have 
begun to pull out of its small recession, somewhat earlier than anybody 
except the optimists had expected ; both the index of industrial produc- 
tion for November and the unemployment figures for December give 
indications to that effect. Even some normally gloomy prognosticators of 
the new year’s economic prospect are now guessing that, even without any 
further reflationary measures by the Government, production should rise 
slightly in 1959—perhaps to, say, 2 or 3 per cent above 1958 levels. The 
big question, however, is whether the Government is now ready to make 
the psychological break away from assessing how much reflation is needed 
to assessing how much reflation can be afforded. 
_ The orthodox economic arguments why quite a lot might be afforded 
have just been set out in the debutant issue of the Review of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research (see page 245). “ There is 
now,” says this new and closely reasoning addition to the academic 
economic establishment, “a considerable margin of excess capacity in 
industry which, with present reserves of labour, should readily permit 
q tise in industrial production of 10 to 15 per cent in about two years.” 
To bring this capacity into use would plainly necessitate the release of 
several hundred million pounds’ worth of additional purchasing power. 

If there is such a release soon, it is probable that Britain’s present 
considerable balance of payments surplus will be reduced; but the 
institute’s argument is that this will happen anyway when expansion gets 
going again, and that the period ahead is one in which it can be afforded 
more easily than usual. Perhaps re-expansion would also bring with it a 
risk of rising prices, but the institute believes that “ there is now substan- 
tial scope for increases in productivity,” which should help to keep costs 
stable. To these arguments the outside observer should add two points. 
First—and this can reinforce the economists’ optimism—the trade 
unions seem less likely, even in a re-expanding economy, to press 
exorbitant wage demands to the point of strike threats this year ; they 
feel that this would cause political damage to the Labour party just before 
a general election. Secondly, however—and this is the real rub—the 
external barrier to re-expansion in recent years has not been the exact 
statistical state of the current balance of payments, but the largely 
psychological state of foreign confidence in the pound. 

One can agree with the economists that, if ever a substantial measure 
of re-expansion can be afforded, the strictly economic conditions are never 
likely to look more ripe for it than now. But they looked nearly as ripe 
in early 1957, and look what happened then. All experience since the 
war has shown that neat arithmetical calculations of a Chancellor’s elbow 
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a HE parliamentary term which starts on Tuesday will be an occasion 
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room can be constantly upset by the fourth dimension 
of economics: by ‘the degree of confidence, 
buoyancy, incentive and initiative in and about an 
economy. The task this year should be to recapture 
that confidence trick in a re-expanding economy. If 
any re-expansionary measures which Mr Amory takes 
look like give-away gestures made under pressure, 
then his scope for reliefs without misfortune is 
likely to be much less than hopeful economists at 
present calculate. But if his policies can be made to 
look like a determined advance towards a new order of 
Conservative society, particularly in a year when foreign 
holders of sterling are likely to cheer on any increased 
prospect of Tory electoral victory, reflation this year 
might be able to go even further than prosaic economists 
at present presume. What measure would best fill 
the bill ? : 


OULD the right recipe be special steps to encourage 
investment ? That would please many economists, 
but it seems very unlikely that a great new economic 
dynamic could be found by laying too much emphasis on 
subsidised inducements to add to an industrial capa- 
city which is being under-utilised already. Would the 
right crock be found at the end of the rainbow by an 
extensive reduction in purchase tax, either this month 
(to avoid depression in the shops while awaiting such 
tax cuts in April) or in the ordinary budget ? The 
consequent reduction in the cost of living would placate 
the trade unions, but the unions are not the 
people who most need placating this year. The 
spectacle of British consumers being encouraged by 
sizeable cuts in purchase tax to go on a sudden 
spending spree would not be likely to impress 
foreign bankers, many of whom think that popular 
spending on frivolities in Britain is quite high enough 
already. 
Is it not much more likely that the right policy 
would be for Mr Amory to concentrate his efforts 
on the most ambitious possible assault on Britain’s 


A Chance to Talk 


© any sanguine souls who imagined that Mr 
Mikoyan’s remarks in America augured a hopeful 
change in Soviet policy, the Russian proposals on 
Germany have been a disappointment. The Russians 
have proposed a conference to discuss a peace treaty. 
But the timing is impracticable—within two months ; 
the attendance—31 countries—too cumbrous ; and the 
substance of the proposed treaty contradicts what has 
been a basic postulate of western policy—that a peace 


Russia’s aims remain obscure, but the shift from Berlin 
to the broader German question makes useful talks possible 
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astronomical rate of income tax ? Many foreigners (and 
some shrewd natives of this country) envisage the 
English as a people whose sense of initiative and 
responsibility is hopelessly downtrodden by some of the 
highest marginal rates of income tax in the world ; they 
also believe that if a substantial reduction in income 
tax rates were made now, any incoming Labour govern- 
ment would find it politically difficult to raise rates quite 
back to their old level, so that this would remove one 
of the main weapons through which a Labour govern- 
ment might carry on a form of administration which 
foreign holders of our currency particularly dislike. 
Moreover, there is at least a possibility that they are 
right in both conclusions. 

Each shilling cut off the standard rate of income tax, 
with a proportional reduction in the reduced income tax 
rates, would now cost a Chancellor some £280 million 
of revenue a year, of which over £100 million would 
go to business enterprises rather than to consumers. 
No doubt many stern realists will say that to mention 
even a shilling is wildly inflationary. No doubt many 
economists will propound that other tax reliefs would 
do more direct good to particularly deserving or 
depressed ‘sections of the economy. No doubt depart: 
mental ministers will be pressing for increases in their 
own public investment programmes (for which they can 
make a reasonable case); and there are arguments about 
timing, about vote-getting (income tax cuts naturally 
favour those with the biggest incomes), and about debt 
management that will be heard as well. But the task 
of a statesman is to listen to his professional advisers 
on economics, political machinery and finance, and then 
to add his own touch of instinctive flair. The instinct 
one would like to inculcate into Mr Amory for the next 
three months can be expressed in a single sentence. 
There are largely uneconomic, wholly unstatistical, 
partly illogical but nevertheless plausible reasons for 
suggesting that every pound’s worth of income tax 
relief this year would bring less risk to sterling than 
every ten shillings’ worth of reflation made in any 
other way. 








treaty can only be signed with a freely elected all- 
German government. The treaty, says Moscow, must be 
signed by the two existing German governments. Pro- 
gress towards unity is also left to them. En passant, the 
note suggests confederation between the two, That, as 
the communists interpret it, appears to mean the main- 
tenance of a communist regime in the existing German 
Democratic Republic. It means, as it stands, perpetuat- 
ing the present partition. 
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Mr Dulles has. dubbed the Soviet scheme “ stupid ” 
and Mr Eisenhower terms it an “ exercise in futility.” 
It has caused general dismay among the Germans. Yet 
it would be a serious mistake to regard the Russians’ 
proposals as merely offering no change. On November 
27th they demanded the end of the occupation regime 
in Berlin and said they would hand over their own 
occupation powers to the Democratic Republic in six 
months’ time. On New Year’s Eve the western powers 
refused to give up their position in Berlin, but called 
for broader talks on Germany. Now the Russians have 
inched forward from their first position. They are not, 
it seems, delivering an ultimatum. They are, after all, 
offering to talk, in their fashion, on Germany as a whole. 
They still intend to hand over east Berlin, and their 
functions in regard to the western approaches to Berlin, 
to the Democratic Republic. But even on Berlin they 
leave room for counter-proposals ; and if the western 
powers want “ preliminary exchanges on the contents of 
a peace treaty ” before the proposed conference, Russia 
will agree—given the participation of both German 
states. The rub is that, both in the transfer of functions 
in Germany and in the proposed talks, the West is asked 
to give recognition, de facto or de jure, to the existing 
East German regime. 


T is this requirement that sticks, inevitably, in the 
I gullet of Dr Adenauer and, to a lesser extent 
perhaps, of Mr Dulles. Yet the western response to the 
Russian proposals themselves cannot simply be negative. 
Many people in the West, as well as in, say, Poland or 
Czechoslovakia, may agree that some of the points in the 
Russian draft treaty are fair starting-points, at any rate, 
for discussing the place of a united Germany in Europe. 
Certainly there can be no agreement on German unity 
without agreement first on the frontiers and military 
status of the new united state. 

The western obligation is to discuss, if there is the 
chance of progress, not simply to accede to the Russian 
bid. The West cannot sign a peace treaty unless Ger- 
man unity is at least on the way. But even this must be 
approached with an open mind. On Tuesday Mr Dulles 
himself conceded that free elections are not the only 
way to unity. Eventually, of course, the Germans must 
—indeed they will—decide their own destiny them- 
selves. But the process of unification must start from 
the situation as it is. It has to be accepted to start with 
that the Democratic Republic does exist; but it is 
equally a fact, of which the West must make properly 
intelligent use in any discussions, that the great majority 
of its subjects would pitch it overboard the moment they 
felt it safe to do so. This is the great change in the 
balance of bargaining since the years just after the war. 
Then the fear was that, if the barriers in central Europe 
came down, communism might spread westward. Now 
the fear, Russia’s fear, is the other way; given the 
choice, and uncowed by the presence of Soviet arms, the 
cast Germans (and others) would choose a freer system. 
Precisely because of this fact it is very much in the 
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western interest to develop early contacts between 
east and west Germany. A closer economic relationship, 
for example, by bringing large-scale capital from western 
firms into east Germany’s enterprises and freeing it from 
its economic bondage within the Soviet block, might be 
a valuable prelude to reunion. Once Russian troops 
withdrew—if ever that is likely to happen—the Demo- 
cratic Republic could not last long, and German unity 
would be on the way. It is well worth while, in hard 
bargaining, to explore the chances—without being de- 
ceived by any false hopes. 


T is, of course, the political importance of any con- 
ceivable withdrawal of Russian troops that makes 
military disengagement in central Europe so much in 
the interest of the West. Disengagement is plainly the 
only context in which German reunification could take 
place. The difficulties are obviously formidable. Russia’s 
offer to withdraw its troops only from Germany, leaving 
them in Poland and Hungary, is clearly not enough, if a 
safe military balance in Europe is to be preserved, as 
it must be. But the important thing, when the prospect 
of piling up more atomic arms in western Germany has 
so alarmed not only the Russians but also Germany’s 
other neighbours, is to see, in open-eyed negotiation, 
what, if anything, can be done to turn back the tide. 
The second Rapacki plan for a nuclear-free zone in cen- 
tral Europe offers some basis for a start to discussion. A 
scheme which brought international inspectors into the 
satellites would have real significance. 

In this context what the West has to say about Berlin 
is important. The West cannot place the two million 
people of west Berlin at the communists’ mercy—which 
is what the Russian proposal for a “‘ demilitarised ” west 
Berlin means. The idea, set out in The Economist of 
December 6th, that the West might propose the demili- 
tarising of the whole city provides no sort of solution, by 
itself, for the Berlin problem. As was then said, it is 
realistic only in the setting of a wider accord, with 
guarantees, for Germany at large. But, if foreign troops 
in Germany were actually being gradually withdrawn, if 
atomic arms were under ban on both sides, and if the 
two states were coming practically together in their 
daily life, then the demilitarisation of all Berlin might 
help to speed reunion. 

There is no possible way of knowing whether the 
Russians would in any circumstances be prepared to do 
any of these things. They will follow their own 
interests ; and, plainly, even if they do want a settle- 
ment, they are going to try to get the best terms they 
can. Obviously, if they can persuade the West to keep 
its nuclear armaments out of western Germany, to 
recognise the Democratic Republic, and to give way in 
Berlin, without themselves conceding anything in 
return, they would be delighted. And the West must 
firmly and unequivocally refuse any such one-sided 
claim. But the one way for the West to test the 


Russians’ intentions is to talk to them—confidently, and 
with its own counter-proposals. 


Caught with their striped pants down in 
Baghdad, in Paris and now in Havana, Britain’s 
diplomatic representatives need a closer 
examination than they themselves are evidently 
able to give to their surroundings 


HE Fleet may be shrinking, but Nelson could 

still take pride in the doughty defence of his 

tradition by Britain’s Foreign Service. It has 
formed a habit of clapping the glass to its sightless eye 
right up to the moment when some new catastrophe 
hits it, custard pie like, slap in the other one. Last year 
Her Majesty’s envoys were taken completely by sur- 
prise by the military eruptions in both Baghdad and 
Algiers. More recently—if ministers are to be believed, 
and Commander Noble is, after all, an honourable as 
well as a gallant member—our men in Havana failed 
to notice that a civil war was going on until the 
fighting was pretty well all over bar the shooting of 
the losers. 

In each case—and there have been others—advance 
warning could have been got without any need to coax 
cloaks and daggers from Ministry of Works store- 
keepers. Our diplomats did not have to slink in Haroun 
al Rashid’s tracks through the bazaars, or steal the 
saddlebags containing The Papers, or smuggle beauti- 
ful temptresses, disguised as bagwash, into the bed- 
rooms of the chief conspirators. They had only to read 
reports published in papers as reliable as (and includ- 
ing) the New York Times, and to keep in touch with 
equally respectable, though admittedly unofficial, per- 
sons who were fully alive to the way things were going. 
In the three cases cited they could have got their 
information without even having to wrestle with such 
notoriously exotic languages as French, Spanish or 
Arabic. 

The indictment must be tempered. Its purpose is 
certainly not to torment a diplomatic service which 
cannot itself answer back (though it has some formid- 
able champions who are free to joust on its behalf). 
It is rather to initiate a search for remedies. To begin 
with, one knows no more than Edmund Burke the 
method of drawing up an indictment against a whole 
service. Exceptions abound, many of them admirable 
ones. There is brilliance as well as ballast among British 
diplomats ; and there is a wealth of solid ability. Diplo- 
matic readers of The Economist may recall that it has 
on various occasions—notably, perhaps, in the issue of 
August 3rd, 1957—taken their part against their sillier 
critics. And the service has a proud record of loyalty— 
loyalty both to fellow officials and to even the dimmest 
of its ministerial masters. This seals its lips when it is 
unjustly blamed for what is really a politician’s bloomer. 


How Green Are Our Diplomats ? 
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It is a valuable quality ; the example set by American 
and French (pre-de Gaulle) officials in vocally canvass- 
ing umpteen different policies at the same time is not 
an encouraging one. 

Yet that same loyalty may contribute to the present 
alarming epidemic of myopia. This is not to accuse the 
Foreign Service of being exceptionally prone to “ cover 
up ” for its less competent members ; nor is it to sug- 
gest that British diplomats are deferentially apt to 
report only what they think their superiors want to hear. 
(This last nightmareishly dangerous failing certainly 
besets the Soviet and other fear-ridden systems, and 
after McCarthy’s evil hour it has had some noticeable 
effects on American diplomacy too.) But the corporate 
sense of the Foreign Service embodies some of the 
vices as well as the virtues of the British “ public ” 
school system. Conformity in thinking may not be as 
Over-stressed as critics sometimes suspect ; but con- 
formity in conduct is. And some of the things which 
are “simply not done” need to be done. 


ig it over-fanciful to detect in this at least one root 
of the trouble ? Good manners are admittedly one 
of civilisation’s essentials, but too much anxiety about 
them can have an inhibiting effect. Many British diplo- 
mats have the art of mixing easily in any society ; but 
many others, aloof either because of their training or in 
an attempt to conceal awkwardness, leave a ques- 
tionable impression both on foreigners and on their 
fellow countrymen. Some scarcely bother to conceal 
their boredom or unease in the company with which 
it is their duty to mix. Far from complaining about the 
over-frequent and often fantastic transfers that keep 
them scudding about the globe, they seem quite content 
with the excuse this system provides for their not 
troubling to master languages or probe beneath local 
superficialities. They may not be instinctively either 
snobbish or race prejudiced ; but they are apt to arouse 
suspicions that they are, because they conform to a pat- 
tern of reserve, muscular Trappism, and revulsion from 
the least hint of alien fulsomeness, that was laid down 
by Dr Arnold at Rugby a century ago. And while their 
colleagues. and superiors doubtless criticise frankly 
enough any technical inefficiency they show, even 
their best friends may well hesitate to tell them that 
this impeccable Rugby form is out of date and liable 
to keep them sadly out of touch. 

Example from above is the only means of curing this 
malady. Happy is the junior diplomat who works under 
a master of the art of making contact (which does not 
call for a more than Rotarian heartiness, but for an 
approachable warmth and a genuine interest in other 
people’s affairs). Unfortunately there are still to be 
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found among the top ranks of the Foreign Service some 
practitioners of the lack of personality cult, some west- 
of-Suez, suburbia-minded innocents whose attitude 
towards non-pinko-grey people combines courtesy with 
total inability to regard such people as real, and some 
embusqué survivals who seem to feel that prewar 
Geneva was really quite as far as one could decently 
go in mixing with the mass of mankind. 

The public has no chance to judge these men until, 
safely retired, they ventilate their terrifying ignorance 
of our changing world in memoirs, the posh papers, or 
Another Place ; but their subordinates know their deep- 
frozen preconceptions all too well. Malleable sub- 
ordinates may know better than to keep drawing H.E.’s 
attention to discrepant facts which disturb his liver as 
well as his Panglossian conviction that everything is 
under control. Less malleable diplomats may, like 
honest doctors, speak as they find—and later learn with 
horror that somewhere along the proper channels their 
timely warnings had been pigeonholed by an official 
determined not to let the Foreign Secretary be bothered 





The Government has an official organisation for 
throwing cocktail parties. But does it throw too 


few ? 


House have reflected the glitter of state con- 

vivialities for over a century. “I come from my 
house to your palace,” said Queen Victoria, when visit- 
ing the Duchess of Sutherland there. But today the 
uniforms and tenues which emerge from the equipages 
that deliver guests to the entrance are less obviously up 
to the standard of the decor. Gatherings of aviation 
Officials, world zoologists, trade delegates and even 
diplomats tend to be subfusc under such regency 
opulence, although African or Eastern robes may some- 
times conjure the sense of the past. 

Lancaster House at least imparts an impressive air of 
occasion to government dinners and cocktail parties. It 
is an air cheaply bought at the price of the house’s main- 
tenance (borne by the Ministry of Works vote), and it 
does something to plump out the modest sociabilities 
made possible by the annual grant in aid of the govern- 
ment hospitality fund (Class 1, Vote 13 in the annual 
civil estimates). The great hostesses and princely 
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by panicky nonsense. And, of course, the minister him- 
self (and even his prime minister, as has been known) 
may suddenly embark on an adventurous policy against 
which the diplomats deployed in the area affected would 
have warned him practically with one voice—if oniy 
they had been given some inkling of what he was about 
to do. | 

Either way, British diplomacy is liable to end up look- 
ing myopic rather than Machiavellian, and its best 
men get tarred with the same brush as its boobies. One 
cannot hope for a clean sweep of its defects ; but a 
start might be made by unfreezing some upper lips, - 
taking the plums out of some mouths, and adopting 
the friendly grins commonly found on the faces of, say, 
the Canadians upon whom British diplomacy now 
often depends to help it to its feet after its pratfalls. To 
be warm and approachable does not, admittedly, ensure 
that one will always win friends and influence people ; 
but when combined with a shrewd good sense, it does 
make it rather easier to find out what is going on in 
the world, 
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establishments have vanished; the state can no 
longer count on private enterprise to receive its 
guests fittingly. What must be done must be done by 
the taxpayer, and he is lucky to have had Lancaster 
House presented to him by Lord Leverhulme to do it in. 
For the Treasury has no intention of competing with the 
past in any other direction. The policy is one of pro 
viding an irreducible minimum of hospitality done in 
decent order by a small and efficient unit within the 
Treasury establishment. 

The unit organises government hospitality—which 
of course extends far beyond the functions held at Lan- 
caster House. For instance, official lunches and dinners 
often have to be laid on at No. 10. Receptions may occa- 
sionally be more appropriately held at Hampton Court 
or even the Science Museum, depending on the proven- 
ance of the guests. Then there are hotel and other bills 
to be paid. Eminent state guests (if not staying at their 
embassies or at Buckingham Palace) are put up at 
Claridges and the Dorchester—others at more modest 
places suited to their station. The bills go to the debit 
of the government hospitality fund. 

There are also the bills of the private contractors who 
tender for the dinners, lunches, cocktails or evening 
receptions wherever held. A bare half dozen firms come 


‘ 
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up to the exacting standards of price, provisioning and 
security that are required of those who wish to be 
caterers to HMG. They have to look on the business 
as good public relations (which it is), and as splendid 
training in what is comme il faut (it is all that) ; there 
are no fortunes in it. The government insists on good 
fare, and first class but not frenchified cooking. ‘The 
contractor has the onerous task of taking charge of the 
Government’s own stocks of glassware, china, silver and 
cutlery ; and his waiters must be beyond suspicion. He 
must serve, under the Government’s butler’s severe eye, 
the Government’s own wines. Lancaster House is fully 
equipped with these ; a voluntary committee of experts 
(on which it is an exacting but interesting honour to 
serve) purchases wines and spirits for the cellars at the 
rate of some £3,000 a year. On these unusual Treasury 
liquid assets the taxpayer makes a handsome, but rarely 
enjoyed, capital appreciation. There is no nonsense, of 
course, about insisting on Empire wines (although they 
may be stocked) ; but one residue of the dollar problem 
is to be found in continued investment in Jamaican 
cigars. Some nervousness was felt about this, but com- 
plaints have been gratifyingly few. Whether a detente 
with the new Cuban regime will require partial return 
to the Havana standard remains to be seen. 


T HE taxpayer’s guests are thus fittingly received. Yet 

the total annual: outlay under vote 13 is notably 
small. In 1956-57 it was only £67,501 10s. 3d.; in 1953- 
54 only £37,536 19s. 9d. In 1948-49, when Labour 
was throwing the parties, it was £110,628 16s. 4d. The 
latter figure seems more commensurate with the scale 
of entertaining before the war when (as we all know) 
the cost of a “ do” was much less than half what it is 
now. For in 1937-38 the government spent £46,734 
on state guests, and even as long ago as 1922-23 it spent 
£14,829. Expenditure has risen unevenly from the 
initial grant of £6,000 instituted in 1908 (by Lloyd 
Géorge, just before his squeeze-the-rich budgets). But 
the number of guests to be entertained is hardly declin- 
ing. (Consider the Commonwealth alone.) The conclu- 
sion must be that in recent years the Treasury has been 
economising. It has been permitting fewer parties or 
insisting that parties shall be smaller. 

The rule is that a request to entertain Somebody or 
some Body must come from a minister (obviously the 
greatest number come from the Foreign Office). Pro- 
vided that the guests rate for ministerial importance— 
to ensure which, the minister or his deputy must in 
person be their host at the party—the Treasury con- 
tends that such requests are never turned down. But 
its rules keep down the parties ; and there is always 
liable to be a delicate pourparler about just how big or 
lavish a party is called for. Lunches may be substituted 
for dinners. It is rare for all the rooms of Lancaster 
House to be filled (they will hold over 1,000), rarer still 
for larger premises to be taken for a still greater number. 

Thus the taxpayer may be assured that no great 
hordes of nobodies are now being dined and wined at 
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his expense. In fact, the number of functions, large and 
small, averages 350-400 annually, many of them small 
cocktail parties at {50 a time. The accounts give details 
only of a score of major affairs ; these, too, vary so much 
that no very significant conclusions can be reached. At 
first sight, the expansion of the Commonwealth would 
seem to be revealed in the fact that the cost of the 1957 
prime ministers’ meeting was £14,994 against only 
£7,143 in 1953.- But the Labour government spent 
£11,420 on no more prime ministers in 1948 ; while the 
cost of the Imperial Conference in 1922 was £23,000. 
Length of sojourn and size of staffs are variable factors 
as well as consumption of champagne. The visit of 
Messrs Khrushchev and Bulganin cost £11,231 in 1957, 
King Feisal only £714. (Labour spent £1,655 on the 
Shah of Iran). The Soviet parliamentary delegation was 
also the most expensively entertained of any in recent 
years at £4,355; the Jugoslav MPs cost only £1,215, 
the American Congressmen only £1,211 and the Danish 
parliamentarians only £971. Naturally there are several 
degrees of state visit ; but it is to be hoped that guests 
do not look up the accounts and make invidious com- 
parisons. 

At bottom, the Treasury’s view of a really fitting 
entertainment policy is probably that it should be 
mainly concentrated on heads of state, brass-hats, parlia- 
mentarians and colonial leaders demanding independ- 
ence. The entertainment of a conference of the top men 


‘in air safety or geology is rare ; to bang £520 on the 


London Fashion Fortnight was exceptional. Parties 
thrown for such people as athletes (e.g., Empire Games) 
are modest. Parties given to meetings of learned and 
scientific societies average hardly one a year. 


io is gratifying. But an international reputa- 
tion for stinginess would not befit or profit a trading 
nation in a competitive world. The blunt fact is that the 
British Government spends less on hospitality than the 
government of almost any other major western country. 
It is true, of course, that much more hospitality is given 
than is covered by vote 13 ; each department has, under 
its “travelling and miscellaneous” subheads, the 
wherewithal for an occasional sedate binge. But HMG 
appears to some of the rest of the world to be a rather 
reluctant host, very selective in its guests. In particular 
it shows none of the eagerness to attract, by a round of 
official receptions and so on, the conventions and con- 
ferences of learned men and women which are such a 
feature of state entertainment in other lands, even those 
that do not have a Ministry of Culture to insist on its 
importance. 

The hospitality vote has been debated in Parliament 
only once—on Conservative allegations of waste in the 
administration of the government hostel at No. 2 Park 
Street (“The Cripps Arms”). This was proper ; but 
perhaps the very success of recent economies ought now 
to stimulate MPs to take another look at this question, 
and consider just what sort of a figure Britain ought to 
cut as a host among the nations. 
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‘NOTES OF THE WEEK 


THE ECONOMY 


Particular or General Remedies ? 


HORTLY before he left on his meet-the-people tour of 

North East England this week, Mr Macmillan held 
a special meeting at Downing Street of those ministers who 
are primarily concerned with the economic situation. There 
is nothing ‘surprising in this. Such an assembly was to be 
expected towards the ‘end of the recess, to decide whether 
or not to take early steps to re-expand production and 
employment. Subsequent speculation in the newspapers 
—about the possible appointment of a big industrialist as 
“Lord Job-Finder ” for the development areas and so forth 
—probably flowed from intelligent assessment of what was 
likely to be discussed rather than from any precise know- 
ledge of what was decided. 

Broadly speaking, there are two alternative decisions 
which the Government could take in order to help re-expan- 
sion along. The first of these would be to intensify the 
policy of trying to poke new production discriminatingly 
into particularly depressed areas of the country. There is 
no doubt that the Government is disappointed at the com- 
parative lack of response to its offer, under the Distribution 
of Industry Act last summer, that industrialists who 
directed their new enterprises to areas with above-average 
unemployment could secure advantageous finance from the 
Treasury. For some time, therefore, the idea has been 
mooted that this programme might be made to look more 
attractive if an industrialist or committee of industrialists 
were recruited to manage it rather than the Board of Trade, 
and if some of its provisions were extended. But the more 
logical conclusion to draw from the relative failure of the 
Act is surely that cost accountants seem to agree that there 
are bigger disadvantages involved in moving jobs to the 
workers than the politicians had hoped. Instead of recruit- 


ing some super-industrialist to bully or cajole other indus-. 


trialists to go against their better judgment, it would be 
wiser to switch policy back towards helping unemployed 
workers to move to more extensive opportunities for jobs. 

As is argued in the leading article in this issue, the best 
medium of general expansion this year, for a Chancellor 
who keeps his eye on long term objectives as well as short 
term ones, would be the biggest practicable reduction in 
income tax rates. If that decision were taken, the question 
of timing would be comparatively unimportant—although 
to advance the budget to some date before April, as was 
done in 1952, would not do any obvious harm. If the less 
enterprising alternative of concentrating on purchase tax 
reductions were adopted, then there would be a stronger 
case for advancing the announcement of them to before 
April, rather than allow a depression caused by anticipation 
of them to hang over the shops for another three months. 
But here again arguments about timing are arguments only 
of degree. To spur forward general re-expansion by means 
other than tax cuts, because of a political desire to do 
something early and because of the presumed administra- 
tive inconvenience of advancing the budget’s date, would 
probably be the least satisfactory decision of all, 








MIKOYAN IN AMERICA 


Kind Words for “ Traitors” 


M R EISENHOWER very sensibly remarked on Wednesday 
that he did not yet know just what Mr Mikoyan’s 
“holiday” in America was meant to achieve, and, equally 
sensibly, he invited the newspapermen with whom he was 
lunching to give him their opinions. The one thing he was 
quite firm about was that he did not want his Armenian 
visitor’s informal call this week-end to develop into negotia- 
tions about definite proposals. Moscow’s spokesmen have 
been even more discreet about the coincidence between Mr 
Mikoyan’s holiday and the publication of Russia’s latest 
terms for Germany ; according to the Soviet press, the 
deputy .premier’s journey reflects his government’s wish to 
find a “common peaceful language ” with the West. 

Mr Mikoyan has certainly been smoking the pipe of peace 
with the ogres of Wall Street, the monopolists of the Middle 
West and the decadent anti-social elements of Hollywood. 
He has been particularly smooth-spoken about his own 
former colleagues now in disgrace. While the Soviet press 
has kept up its onslaught on the “ traitors ” and “ double- 
crossers ” of the “ anti-party ” group, Mr Mikoyan has been 
reassuring his American audiences that they are still hon- 
ourably employed and regarded as valuable assets. He 
expressed his “respect and admiration” for Mr Molotov, 
criticising him and Mr Kaganovich only for a tendency to 
conservatism. 

These remarks, astonishingly in conflict with the line 
taken up by Mr Mikoyan’s colleagues in his tactful absence, 
may amount to no more than a desire to please American 
listeners. Yet it is possible that Moscow’s latest witch hunt 
is meeting resistance, and that Mr Mikoyan is among those 
who do not want to press it too hard. The persistent 
rumours that Mr Molotov is to be transferred from the 
distant oasis of Ulan Bator to the post of ambassador at The 
Hague lend some weight to these speculations, and at least 
make it seem less likely that the fallen titans are about to 
be brought to trial, 


BAGHDAD PACT 


Friend and Allies 


HE last session of the Baghdad Pact council, in London 

last July, was in the form.of a wake at which the 
United States tried to cheer up the surviving members of 
the family. Iraq was gone, Nuri es-Said, the architect of 
the pact, was dead. The future of Iraq was uncertain, but 
there was little prospect that it would retain any effective 
links with the pact. 

Already a member of the military, counter-subversion, 
and economic committees of the pact, the United States 
pledged itself to become even more closely associated with 
the members, without becoming a full member itself. At an 
earlier stage it may have remained outside in deference to 
the feelings of King Saud, but now it could not easily or 
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quickly join because of constitutional limitations on. treaty- 
making. During the past six months, however, it has been 
preparing bilateral: agreements -with «Iran, Pakistan - and 
Turkey. These efforts to patch.up the pact have not gone 
unnoticed in Moscow. In October, Iran was warned that 
the Soviet Union could not “remain indifferent” to a 
treaty that subjected its southern border to immediate 
danger; the Pakistan foreign ministry has had to reply to 
a similar protest this week, Iran got another long-range 
missive from Moscow. 

Meanwhile, the Iraqi:government has opened its doors 
to the Russian influences the pact was partly designed to 
stop, its ambassador in Cairo has pronounced the pact, dead, 
and demonstrations in Baghdad make it. clear, that the 
government in power now could not, even if it had any wish 
to, take an active part as a member of the pact. Iraq has 
in practice defected, but it need not, according to the: terms 
of the pact, tell the other members until September. 

The pact organisation has been given a new start in 
Ankara, but its files and its headquarters building remain 
sealed up on the outskirts of Baghdad. The pact council 
meets again in Karachi on January 26th. The proceedings 
should be a bit less funereal than those in July, but the 
problems are, if anything, trickier than six months ago. 


LONDON UNDERGROUND 


The Turning Worm 


HE London Underground’s sit-down strikers have won 
A a certain moral victory. It is now admitted that pas- 
sengers differ from “luggage with legs ” (to use the horribly 
revealing phrase of a Londén Airport spokesman) to the 
extent of requiring an explanation when something goes 
very wrong, with their journey. More loudspeakers, better 
briefing of station staff,.and more consideration all round, 
are promised. High time, too. But this does not—and 
should not—mean that there will never again be any of that 
infuriating (but sometimes sensible) decanting of eight- 
carriage trainloads to await, for seemingly interminable 
periods, the arrival of six-carriage trains already crammed 
to bursting point. 

‘Behind the squabble lies the fearfully complex question 
of costs and price policy in a highly capitalised public trans- 
port monopoly. London Transport cannot fairly be 
accused of giving inadequate service for the passengers’ 
money ; indeed, since it is in deficit, the main trouble is 
really that it gives too many services for too little money. 
There are three ways out of this dilemma. One way is*to 
raise fares ; on the whole (though it and the public rarely 
dare to admit this) London Transport has not raised fares 
enough. A second tempting expedient for an organisation 
in deficit is to.rely too long on making do with decrepit 
- equipment, instead of spending money on replacing it. On 
the whole, London Transport has relied on this way too 
much, Many of the (on average) eighteen instances a day of 
passengers being turned off London Underground trains are 
due to faulty equipment. The third way out of a deficit is 
to make economies in running costs. Asking passengers to 
change trains is sometimes a way of achieving them. London 
Transport’s main organisational problem is to be-able to 
meet demand at the rush-hour without carrying too much 
uneconomic idle capacity outside it. To turn a proportion 
of trains round at an intermediate point on their run and 
send them back into the thickest of the fray, leaving a 
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thinner service to carry the thinner traffic seeking the 
extremities of the system, is sometimes a sensible means 
of doing this, 

Suspicion: remains, however, both wuat other ways of 
economising may remain neglected (such as skimming some 
surplus labour off pay rolls) and’ that the system of turning 
round trains has often been dictated more by the convenience 
of the railway staff than by constructive economy. The 
convenience of staff (mainly crews accustomed to joining 
their trains at a particular station) is certainly to be con- 
sidered when organising turn-rounds ; but the fact that 
staff can unitedly protest about inconvenience while the 
monopoly’s passengers have hitherto suffered in silence 
makes it humanly certain that the path of least resist- 
ance, the first resort rather than the last, has been to load 
inconveniences on to the passengers. The sit-down strikers 
have at least made this policy less attractively trouble-free 
and stimulated second thoughts. Those fellow-worms who 
have never been exasperated quite to turning point owe 
them—along with the advice not to make a habit of obstruc- 
tion—a couple of rousing cheers. 


MPS’ WELFARE WORK 


No Complaints? 


ORD ATTLEE and Sir Alan Herbert have been giving fresh 
L currency to a complaint that is more often muttered 
to each other by backbenchers in private—that MPs are 
much put upon by the welfare work they are expected to 
do by their constituents. They both take exception to the 
weekly or fortnightly “surgeries” which many: members 
hold so that constituents can drop in with their problems. 
Sir Alan Herbert admonishes the voters of East Harrow 
that if they elect him as their member: “ One thing, | tell 
you frankly, I shall not do. I shall not act as a kind of 
glorified welfare agent or poor man’s lawyer. . . . A member 
must have time to think.” Lord Attlee suggests that by a 

“ gentleman’s agreement ” ” the parties should gang up on 
the public by agreeing not to compete in providing such 


personal service. 


Nothing in fact could be worse for the malaise that affects 
Parliament—the people’s lack of interest in politics and 
politicians, and the sense of futility of too many members. 
It is not the pressure of constituency ‘problems that is 
preventing backbenchers from being more effective than 
they are, but the archaic conditions and procedures under 
which they work Politicians may well feel that when they 
have arrived in Westminster they ought to be doing 
something grander than wrestling with parochial and ill- 
expressed grievances. So they should, part of the time; 
and any reform which, within the general framework of the 
British system, gave them a greater chance of participating 
in the work of the House should be welcomed. But on the 
other hand any member who feels no sense ‘of purpose in 
being a mediatory force between “us” and “them ” (as 
so many people think of their relationship to those m 
authority) is simply in the wrong vocation. 

The argument, often resorted to by “MPs who feel 
themselves ill-used, that a high proportion of their letters 
ought to be addressed to someone else, usually the local 
council, is no argument at all. It simply shows that many 
ordinary people cannot distinguish between the different 
layers. of authority, and need guidance from some 
identifiable individual on how a problem which is important 
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The men who come to Unilever under our management 
development scheme do not always have a clear picture of what they want 
to do. Provided that this indecision is based on breadth rather than 
woolliness of mind, we welcome it. For we recognise that, as a man grows 
in experience, so his ambitions develop and may change course several times. 
We have the rarely-found facilities to allow for this. In the first place, the 


l''4 £9 FPF A rr] 


interests of Unilever are far wider than most people imagine. And, secondly, the 


T 


organisation is made up of over 400 separate companies, no two having 

quite the same personality. This means that each move a man makes will 

aim to bring out whatever talent is in him ; not to bend him to fit a particular 

groove or to work in an atmosphere that is unsuited to his personality. A 4 AVON 
We have room for both arts men and scientists. In both we look ] 2 7 “a i ' / 

for the same thing—the ability, however latent at first, to 

develop as managers. In developing, a man will at times feel the need to 


change direction. The diversity of Unilever and 





en me 


its own ability to develop will generally satisfy that need, 


Cc 


If you would like to know more about opportunities in Unilever, f 


write to the address below for a copy of “Six Men on Business’’, 
Or ask your Appointments Board or Committee, if you are at a university. 


UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 14), UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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enough to the person involved is to receive proper attention, 
A member who deserves his seat should welcome regular 
contact with real. people (instead of merely with other 
politicians apd journalists). 

Of course much routine letter-writing is an imposition on 
a member who cannot afford a secretary and has no office 
space of his own. The solution is not to deprive the con- 
stituents of his services, but to provide all MPs with a 
decent minitaum of facilities. Britain is far behind other 
ene 


Le CONGO 


One More: 1960 Deadline 


FTER: @ * Pid teaching ” parliamentary debate, an 
A openly- penitent Belgian government has announced 
its plan for dealirig with the suddenly agitated Congo. The 
first part is an undated cheque for independence, backed up 
by 8 ee nee an which are in turn 
to elect next -year—the year for Nigeria, 
Somalia and ete ‘aadaen ” assembly to which 
responsibility will be transferred im unspecified stages. The 
second part involves the suppression of the nationalist Abako 
party, and: the‘jailing of, among others, three of the elected 

African burgemiasters who: represented the first fruits of 
last year’s limited political reforms. The third part is fair 
play for Africans in the civil service, and other measures 
to end race discrimination and alleviate unemployment. 
The fourth is a strengthening of the Belgian armed forces 
in the Congo. 

The Belgians may cling for some time to the idea that 
the disaster which has overtaken their colonial policy is 
mainly the work of agitators influenced by the nationalism 
“irresponsibly ” unleashed by French and British policies 

in Africa. But the 

inconsistency of pro- 
mising political 
advance while 
organisation cannot 
last. The genie will 
not go back into the 
bottle, and the 
jans, like the 
British and French 
before them, now 
have to learn to live 
* .with African “Nationalist politicians. 

The Leopoldville rioters’ attacks on 
- Catholic missions indicate that the 

Congolese are tired of the joint 
_ paternalism of enlightened big 

business and a ubiquitous church. 
This paternalism has threatened to leave the Congo as ill- 
prepared for statehood as the Dutch left Indonesia ; and 
even if combined with repression, it will no longer hold 
up the march of change. 

The Belgians’ wisest course would be to grasp the nettle, 
while the “ soul-searching ” mood prevails, and get down to 
discussions with African leaders about developing in the 
Congo the representative institutions which the Belgians 
have long condemned as premature in British and French 
Africa. If, instead, they concentrate on finding new devices 
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for maintaining their authority, they will be ignoring the 
lesson of their neighbours’ experience—and drifting towards 
violence om a scale alien to their own inclinations. They 
would do better.to leave that to the Portuguese—and even 
Portugal’s African deadlines will now evidently arrive 
sooner than has been generally expected. 


FRANCE 


The Price of Pinay 


HE first French reactions to General de Gaulle’s 

financial policy of vérité et- sévérité have been, as 
expected, not less than anguished. Now the critical time 
for the government’s gamble on prices begins. The 
socialists’ feeling that the new budget weighs too heavily 
on the poorer classes has already driven M. Mollet out of 
the government. Although he reaffirmed, in his letter of 
resignation, that he still supports the general’s policy on 
other issues, including Algeria, the full effect of socialist 
opposition in the country, as well as in the Assembly, will 
be increasingly felt. Above all, the government cannot 
afford a year of industrial unrest. 

M. Pinay is banking on the overall price rise caused by 
his budget not going above 8 per cent. If it does, his 
‘advisers believe, the benefit of the latest devaluation will— 
as in the past—be lost and, with it, the best stimulus to 
French industry’s competitiveness in the common market. 
Some increases which have been published in the past week 
show how strong the pressure may become in some sectors. 
Steel prices will rise by 8-10 per cent, railway transport 
by 10 per cent, and gas and electricity by 4.5 and 6.5 
per cent (more to domestic consumers). A man’s haircut 
will cost 15 per cent more and cigarettes and tobacco 15-20 
per cent. The present increase in meat prices, although 
partly ‘seasonal, fits into the pattern of budget reactions. If 
this trend becomes widespread M. Pinay’s bet will be lost 
at the outset.. But for the moment at least the government 
does not intend to intervene. It is relying on the psycho- 
logical effect of the new regime and its reforms, as well as 
on a continued fall in demand. But a clear sign of popular 
nervousness about prices has been the spurt in purchasing 
domestic appliances and similar items since the budget. 

The position on the labour front is also in the balance. 
Union feelings have been critical and watchful, and the 
Catholic unions have again appealed to the government 
(which still includes MRP ministers) to modify its economic 
policy. Gas and electricity workers in Paris have already 
held a mass demonstration of protest. It may be that 
the government is depending on the continuance of the 
present recession to hold the general wages line. But such 
a policy must eventually increase the Communists’ political 
strength in the country and spur the communist-led CGT 
to direct economic action. 


GERMANY 


The Krupp Merger 


AST week’s merger between the Rheinhausen steel group 
and the Bochumer Verein carries on the process. of 
reconcentration that has been going forward in the Ruhr 
for several years. The main medium-sized Ruhr firms— 
bined coal with steel and steel with engineering. The 
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Vereinigte (united) group, biggest of all before the war, has 
pot regained its former size. But out of it have emerged 
three’ major groups, two owned by separate branches of the 
Thyssen family ; each of the three produces 2 to 3 million 
tons of steel. Now the main steelworks in the Krupp 
group has merged with another descendant of Vereinigte. 
Under the allied deconcentration laws Herr Alfried Krupp 
was obliged to sell his holdings in coal and steel. As a 
result he sold his “Constantin der Grosse” coalmines 
to his Swedish friend, Hr Axel Wenner-Gren, who had 
already acquired control of the Bochumer Verein. Now 
both firms have been bought by the Krupp group and 
merged with the Rheinhausen steelworks, which Herr Krupp 
never sold. The combined group produces some- four 
million tons of steel a year. The 3.8 million tons of coal 
it produces, mainly from the Constantin der Grosse mines, 
should cover 75 per cent of its coke needs. A large pro- 
portion of its steel output will go to the engineering indus- 
tries to which Herr Krupp has devoted his energies since 
the allies sought to keep him out of coal and steel. 

The move has the consent of the High Authority: of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. -There is no political 
provision in the treaty which could justify rejection, and 
since other French and German firms in ‘the. community 
are already larger, there could not very well- be a refusal 
on economic grounds. But a special and somewhat contro- 
versial order has been imposed on the new group: all 
investment must have the blessing of the High Authority. 

The merger still offends the allied deconcentration order, 
which the west German government took over when it 
attained sovereignty and which is supposed to be in full 
effect by 1960. - But Bonn is hardly-likely to. enforce it. 
Hitherto, Herr Krupp’s main argument. against carrying 
out the order has been that there was no one who could 


afford to buy.. The new repurchase suggests that he is 


reasonably confident that it will lapse altogether. . Whether 
he will succeed in getting a waiver on his personal commit- 
ment to the allies to give up the management, as well as the 
ownership, of his coal and steel works, remains to be seen. 
Hitherto Herr Krupp has kept his obligation on manage- 
ment, but he is not the only German to regard both-provi- 
sions as economically unjustifiable, and. imposed under 
duress. 


LIBERALS 


Third Party Prospects 


HE return of Mr Frank Byers, the former Liberal Chief 

Whip, to the political active list as chairman of the 
Liberal Party’s pre-election campaign committee should 
give his party the first-rate organiser it urgently needs. But 
his desperate appeal for a beggarly £50,000 fund, half of 
which is simply to meet the normal bills of party head- 
quarters, contrasts starkly with the revelation from Trans- 
port House that it is thinking up fancy ways to blue 
£750,000 on its campaign. The Liberals’ danger is that 
in contrast they too may be driven to gimmickry because of 
the sheer lack of resources for a fully sustained effort. It 
sounds ominous that Chorley Liberal Association, for 
instance, which has not yet got a candidate, already has a 
publicity firm that is advising it to “forget about the 
Commonwealth and the Colonies and concentrate on what 
you can do for Chorleyans—after all, they are your prospec- 

* tive customers.” 
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-more painfully intriguing than ever. 


. The Liberals have already adopted 186 candidates, com- 
pared with 110 who stood in 1955. 
forty-five. are_fighting- Tory incumbents.” Save i a very 


few instances, such as North Cornwall, North Dorset, Car- | 
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Of these all except 


marthen, Merioneth and Roxburgh, where the Liberals used — 


to hold the seat and have managed to stay sécond, their main } 
hope lies in the handful of seats where there may be the © 


prospect of a two-stage recovery—first pushing ‘Labour 
down to third place, and then becoming the main beneficiary 


of any anti-Tery swing as well as stealing extra votes. from 4 
Labour on the deliciously ironic grounds that oy would } 


otherwise be wasted. 


The next election will be a harsh test of the theory that | 
Rochdale, where Mr 


second place is halfway to first. 
Ludovic Kennedy will be attempting to better his spec- 


tacular performance in a by-election, is probably the! con- 


stituency where the theory is least likely to:-work. - There 


are four other constituencies—North Devon, Inverness, © 
Denbigh and Hereford—in which the Liberal candidate © 
forced his way up into second place in 1955 (and in Here- © 


ford the same candidate came only 2,000 votes short of 
victory in a by-election in 1956). 


In the first three the~ 


candidates who did well last time have-been hard at work, * 


although in Hereford, oddly enough, there-i is still no one 
in the field. 


What the Liberal party, which. is not puin to win many © 
seats in the next election in any case, most urgently needs © 
is to get two or three hell-raisers in the House so that the © 
country is repeatedly made aware that there is a third party © 


in action. Apart from Mr Thorpe in’ North Devon and © 


Mr Bannerman in Inverness, it is difficult to’ pick out the | 
future Liberal Sydney Silvermans and Gerald Nabarros - 
from among the Liberal.candidates most. likely to succeed.” : 


WAGE CLAIMS 


Printers Press 


Last week nine craft” 


HE stage is now set for what is always one of the most 4 
T intriguing wage claims ‘in any year to a weekly news~ 
paper such as The Economist—and this year it could be” 


unions in the Printing and Kindred Trades’ Federation 
approached their employers, the British Federation of — 
Master Printers and the Newspaper Society (who together © 
represent all printing firms except those producing London | 


daily newspapers), with a demand for a 10 per cent rise” 


in wages and a shorter working week. The size of the = 


“claim—which, if extra overtime, increased pay and the 


industry’s cost of living bonus are included, would raise 3 


printing wage costs by up to 17 per cent—is certainly in 


part a show of bargaining panache ; but by any standards, © 


and especially those of wage settlements of the last two 
years, it is still exorbitantly high. The unions have not, 
however, achieved a united front with their demands. 
Natsopa, the other large printing organisation, which is 
primarily a union of semi-skilled and unskilled ‘men, has 
decided not to join the craft unions in their claim, Instead, 
it is to present one of its own. 

The reason for this split in the union ranks is the con- 
stant friction in this most sacred of craft preserves between 
skilled and unskilled workers. Lack of common policy 
among the unions over demarcation and differentiation has 


-led in the past to a series of leapfrogging claims. Relations 


between the craftsmen and the rest were badly strained 


THE E 
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‘The Company then decided to place an 8d. 
. int 
order for an Emidec Computer...’* suff 
they 
THE ORDER in question was placed by the largest awa 
firm of manufacturing wholesale and retail chemists Dis 
in the country: Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. After a year’s mea 
extensive investigation into the merits of 31 digital ‘ 
computers in Great Britain and the U.S.A., the final choice Incr 
was the EMIDEC 1100—the final choice also of Glaxo maj 
Laboratories Ltd., the British Motor Corporation and others. an a 
As the activities of the E.M.I. Group are diversified d 
over a wide product range, we fully appreciate all that is an 
involved in the decision to install a digital computer. T 
From our own experience we can assess a too 
company’s computer requirements and design : 
the most suitable equipment. For your prin 
: company, too, there are good reasons for littl 
i bringing E.M.I. into your considerations. the 
To enable firms to derive the fullest advantages sub- 
from a digital computer, E.M.I. runs a : 
programmers’ training course, frequently reac 
also attended by those deputed by management is tl 
EMIAC IT to study methods of working, capacity, speed, Fed 
sas - organisation, etc. It aims to provide a 
! In addition, E.M.I. manu thorough knowledge of the kind of work a mor 
factures analogue com- computer does and the many ways in which unu: 
puters,and inthe EMIACII it may benefit a firm. and 
E.M.I.’s latest development in the computer » 
has produced an extremely _fiejd is the EMIDEC 2400, which has been ow 
versatile machine, with sponsored by the National Research me 
. . ‘ Development Corporation. The 2400 will be 
particular emphasis laid on one of the largest and most advanced data for 1 
simplicity of operation. processing systems in the world. sive 
their 
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five years ago by the dispute between Natsopa and the 
Machine Managers Trade Society (a small craft union which 
is now amalgamating with the London Typographical 
Society) over who should organise the machine minders 
on the new presses of the Daily Sketch. Natsopa has since 
left the printing unions’ federation altogether and is unlikely, 
in the near future at least, to rejoin. 

On the employers’ side, too, there have been important 
changes since the last dispute in 1956. Then only the 
London master printers came to open battle with the 
unions ; a long dispute followed, during which London 
printing firms closed down and their customers (such as 
this newspaper) had to appear from printing firms on the 
continent. Printing firms in the provinces were only lightly 
affected. This year a far greater sense of solidarity exists 
among the employers, They say that they are determined 
not only to resist the claim, which they have described as 
“ staggering,” but also to sign any agreement only with 
the printing unions as a whole and not, as in 1956, one by 
one. Much hard bargaining and a period of uneasiness 
probably lie ahead before the old agreement expires in April. 


... and Builders Bargain 


HE builders are another group who do not believe in 

doing things by halves. Last year, with unemployment 
threatening in their industry, they claimed an increase of 
8d. an hour in their basic rates, both on account of rises 
in the cost of living and in order to offset any loss of wages 
suffered because of a shorter working week. In the end 
they got an extra 2d., half from an automatic cost of living 
award and half, five months later, from the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal. This same cost of living scale has 
meant that this February the builders will again get an 
increase of 1d. an hour. But, alone at the moment among 
major groups of manual workers, they have now claimed 
an additional 4d., with extra allowances for dirty work, travel 
and tools to boot. 

These flamboyant claims probably should not be taken 
too seriously—certainly not as seriously as those of the 
printers, One reason for this is that there seems to be 
little steam behind the demand for any immediacy in settling 
the claim, The question is being shunted into the industry’s 
sub-committees, and probably no decision will finally be 
reached until late spring or early summer. A second reason 
is that the workers’ negotiating committee, the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives, though covering 
more than one million workers and having. (on paper) 
unusually strong federal powers over both the industrial 
and strike policy of affiliated unions, is by no means as 
powerful as it seems. Builders are not always the most 
disciplined of unionists, and there is some bad feeling in 
the federation over the increasing inter-union competition 
for unskilled workers. Before making any threat of aggres- 
sive action, the builders are bound by agreement to ask that 
their claim should go to arbitration. As the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal has now been abolished, the final arbi- 
tration body they would go to this year would presumably 
be the Industrial Court. As they already have an agreement 
giving them automatic increases when the cost of living rises, 
they must know that the court, in present conditions, would 
be quite likely to turn down their claim. The union move- 
ment as a whole probably does not regard the building 
workers as the ideal pace-setters for any 1959 wages struggle. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Advance, Altrincham 


N Wednesday Lord Altrincham put forward some 
interesting new developments in Cwthmanship, the 
principles of which were set out, with notes on recent work, 
in The Economist of ‘December 27th. J. Altrincham’s 
latest findings must, like his earlier, be regarded as purely 
preliminary ; but Cwthmen everywhere, royalist and repub- 
lican, are bound to take the liveliest interest, as did the 
mixed audience of Cwthpapermen whom he was addressing. 
The suggestion that Mahatma Gandhi, rather than 
St George, should be Cwthpatron has much to be said 
for it ; it would meet Indian claims to set the general moral 
tone of the Commonwealth, and would not in practice 
prevent members from adopting strong-arm tactics against 
their more irritating neighbours—though some may argue 
that St George’s obsolete type of military equipment 
accurately reflects. the position of the Commonwealth in 
the thermo-nuclear age. 

J. Altrincham’s proposal that the Monarchy should preach 
and practice racial tolerance runs into the difficulty 
that HM ministers in each Realm write HM speeches for 
delivery there ; they will very properly do so when the 
Queen goes this year to Ghana, where Cwthman K. 
Nkrumah is still promising, equally properly, to delay the 
declaration of a republic until after her visit. Royal speeches 
touching on racial issues would thus be differently phrased 
during visits to, say, South Africa and Ghana, though any 
references to the parliamentary opposition, the duty of 
judges, and so on, might of course be much the same. 
Research may show that the difficulty could be met by 
making a clear distinction between the occasions when the 
Queen speaks as Queen of a particular Realm and those 
when she speaks as Head of the Commonwealth ; she could 
be far more independent in the latter role. 

Cwthman Altrincham is not the first man since King 
Solomon to have seen the advantages of royal inter- 
racial marriages ; but the best chance in this direction 
passed with the later Moghul emperors. It is now for the 
peerage of which he is a member to begin by developing 
more racial variety in the Upper House, which could attain 
new splendour under the title of Lords Spiritual, Temporal 
and Ultramarine ; work on this ploy, following the Life 
Peers Act, is actively proceeding. But J. Altrincham’s 
suggestion that the Prince of Wales should go to a non-U 
British state school is perhaps a bit uncwth. Not all Cwth 
members admire the achievements of our own Ministry of 
Education ; more; perhaps, admire the Public School 
system, which is an OK but by no means an exclusively 
UK institution ; and in any case the royal house of a 
cosmopolitan Commonwealth requires a more cosmopolitan 
training than either of these institutions can provide. 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Mr De Valera for President? 


UR correspondent in Dublin writes ; It looks as if Mr 

de Valera’s campaign to remove proportional repre- 
sentation from the Irish constitution will culminate in his 
own removal from active politics and translation to the less 
exciting pasture of the Presidency. The electorate has 
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already had a thorough course of instruction in the merits 
and demerits of the single non-transferable vote. It will 
now be given an example of the mechanical working of a 


Last year Mr de Valera’s government introduced two 
bills: one to amend the constitution by abolishing propor- 
tional representation and substituting the single-non-trans- 
ferable vote and single-member constituencies, the other to 


written constitution. 





Financing the Arts 





HE case for an increase in the state’s 

subsidy to the arts has been 
fervently pressed home in the annual 
reports of the Tate Gallery and the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
which have just been published for the 
financial year 1957-58. 

At present the Tate Gallery receives 
an annual purchasing grant of £7,500 ; 
even with its additional investment 
income, the total money available falls 
far short of any reasonable assessment 
of the sum necessary to fill the more 
serious gaps in the gallery’s modern 
foreign collection. This requires, the 
trustees consider, a lump sum of 
£100,000 to overtake arrears and an 
annual grant of not less than £40,000 
for current purchases. These are not 
enormous sums in relation to present- 
day prices which, as the report points 
out, still seem to be rising. While the 
Treasury is making up its mind, the 
gallery is to be congratulated on having 
taken steps to raise some private funds 
through the subscription society “ The 
Friends of the Tate.” 

Up till now, comment on the run- 
ning of the Royal Opera House has 
been largely speculation. Only with 
the publication of this first annual 
report are the accounts made public ; 
they are set out for each year since 
the formation of the present company 
in 1950. The taxpayer contributes to 
Covent Garden in the form of a grant 
made by the Arts Council; this rose 
from £145,000 in 1950-51 to £302,000 
in 1957-58. But in only one of these 
years—1952-53—was this assistance 
sufficient to cover productions of opera 
and ballet in this country ; and even 
when profits from North American 
ballet tours are included, the company 
has been running at a loss in each of 
the last four years. Its overdraft on 
March 31, 1958, stood at £163,287. 


COVENT GARDEN EXPENDITURE, 


1957-58 
(Including tours ; £000) 

Gateraes NG WASES.. ..5 2. cccccccsces 781-8 
Artists and management .......+++. 341-2 
PIN S35 sc ciee sen anesessce pbs 209-5 
Siete GHG GONE ovo v6 c04 i000 sss0ee 177-4 
FTO 5.5 5 5 dnc ca tccdevece 9-6 
FOOT OF NOUNS 6.6.5 0 ke dan cckwdce eas 44-2 

NE bn vou tac aphdne sas conte 57-4 
Rent, rates and insurance .......... 29-8 
Maintenarice, etc. .......ccceeeeee 27-6 

Production and reproduction costs... 62-0 

COGUEFACE PAYMENTS... o.8 0 vscs's cames 37-2 

Touring and miscellaneous expenses.. 359-4 
DD pitts axes th sanndisdann whi 1,297-8 


Inflation has been the main cause of 
Until 1957-58, when 


rising costs. 


responsibility was assumed for the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, there 
had been only a small addition to the 
number of staff. In 1957-58, the salary 
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bill for artists and management, in- 
cluding temporary engagements, was 
£341,190—80 per cent higher than in 
1950-51 ; the rise in the numbers of 
permanent staff in this category—from 
178 to 276—was little more than 50 per 
cent. The rise in other pay seems to 
have been greater. 

But, inflation or no, the root of the 
trouble is the vast expense of main- 
taining the building at Covent Garden 
and of putting on full-scale produc- 
tions with a complete orchestra and 
large cast—in short, of running a great 
opera house. In 1957-58, when 259 
performances of opera and ballet were 
given at Covent Garden, the total ex- 
penditure of the company on all items 
other than tours was £674,458, or 
£2,600 a performance. Admission 
receipts were £334,885—an average of 
just under £1,300 a performance, or 
half the actual cost. Tours in that year, 
including an American visit by the 
ballet, were run at a slight total loss. 

Opera is the worse commercial 
proposition, rather more costly to pro- 
duce and less popular than ballet. In 
the eight years since 1950, the average 
production expenses for an opera up 
to the date of performance—that 
is, the capital, as distinct from 
the running, costs—were £11,500 
(most expensive were Gloriana in 
1953-54 and The Trojans in 1957-58, 
each of which cost nearly £24,000). A 
comparable average cost for ballet 
cannot be given because so few new 
productions of full-length ballets have 
been staged. Of those that have been, 





the Prince of the Pagodas and Sylvia 
cost nearly £10,000, and Ondine, in 
the current year’s repertory, will prob- 
ably prove to have been more expen- 
sive. The cost of short ballets, forming 
part of “triple bills,” has varied from 
about £1,400 for Birthday Offering to 
over £10,000 for Petrushka. 
POPULARITY POLL, 1957-58 


(Figures of average paid attendances. Number of 
performances in brackets). 


Opera 
Highest 


Lowest 
Madam Butterfly (5)2,167 La Boheme .... (4) 1,517 
The Ring ...... (2)2,079 The Carmelites . (9) 1,428 
ng ETE (16) 2,034 Tales of Hoffmann(13) 1,403 
The Trojans ... (8)2,030 A Masked Ball ..(10) 1,277 
Tosca (7) 1,907 The Magic Flute. (5) 1,237 


Elektra........ (4) ,1834 Rigoletto...... (12) 1,186 
Ballet 
Full-length 
The Sleeping Swan Lake ..... (13) 1,983 
Beauty ...... (8)2,120 Coppelia ...... (7) 1,857 
PD <cokcsed (10)2,050 Prince of the 
UE ode cobtiks (4) 2,029 Pagodas ..... (7) 1,542 


Triple Bills ..... (52) 1,965 

In all these years, average attend- 
ances and receipts were higher for 
ballet than for ordinary opera. In four 
years special opera performances at 
higher prices were the best attended, 
and in all years they yielded the 
highest revenue. The seating capacity 
of the house is 2,200; last year it was 
88 per cent filled on the average for 
ballet, 87 per cent for special opera and 
73 per cent for ordinary opera. For 
49 out of the 158 opera performances, 
the house was less than two-thirds full. 
Thus, higher prices for all seats for 
every performance are not the auto- 
matic answer, though more might be 
done by way of selective price 
increases. 

Other countries face more vigor- 
ously the problem that opera is no 
money-maker. One. useful change, 
however, has now been made in 
Treasury policy. Instead of a flat 
sum, it has been agreed that the Arts 
Council grant should henceforth be 
calculated as a fixed percentage of 
“approved expenditure,” but the rate 
has still to be settled. The new 
arrangement will extend over three 
years, and the directors of Covent 
Garden believe that, at present-day 
prices, the annual grant required is 
about £500,000. 

The three big institutions — the 
National Gallery, the Tate and Covent 
Garden—have made their annual 
financial needs clearly known. To 
meet them all, the taxpayer is being 
asked for a little more than £300,000 a 
year over and above what he is at 
present giving. This can hardly be 
called a runaway inflationary sum. Is 
it really worth the Treasury’s while to 
go on boggling at it and to spend so 
much time haggling over details? 
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provide machinery for the referendum which is required 
before any change in the constitution can take effect. These 
bills have passed their second reading and are now in com- 
mittee in the Dail. 

But the timetable for them has run into that for another 
political event. Next June Mr Sean T. O’Kelly completes 
his second term of office as President. (The President is 
elected by vote of all the electorate, holds office for seven 
years, and is eligible for re-election for a second term only.) 
For some time there has been speculation whether Mr de 
Valera would be a candidate. Originally, most people 
assumed that the Presidency was probably too remote from 
practical politics to interest him, and that there would again 
be general agreement between the parties on a single 
candidate. But then Mr Costello’s party put forward a 
candidate, General MacEoin. He would probably beat 
any Of Mr de Valera’s ministers, but not Mr de Valera 
himself. Mr de Valera has now indicated to his party 
that he will stand. 

Mr de Valera has always insisted that the poll for the 
Presidency should be kept separate from the referendum. 
But it is possible that the Senate will reject the two bills and 
so hold them up for three months. In that event, the two 
issues will fall to be decided almost together, and it will 
no doubt be found convenient to have the voting for both 
on the same day. Now that Mr de Valera is definitely 
to stand for the Presidency, the Opposition may oppose 
the bills less furiously in the Senate than they have in the 
Dail and let them through in order to separate the issues. 
Mr de Valera is probably odds on for the Presidency, but 
it seems very possible that the electorate has not been at 
all convinced by the arguments against PR. All this reflects 
Mr de Valera’s undying interest in political institutions and 
tactics. A disadvantage of this is that it takes up time that 
might be better devoted to economic and social issues ; 
an advantage is that two years ago nobody would have 
believed that the IRA would have fallen so far out of public 
attention as it has at present. 


HORTICULTURE 


Part-time Producers? 


HE most interesting and heartening feature of the 
National Farmers’ Union study group on small horti- 
cultural enterprises is that its recommendation that the 
smallest growers should consider taking up other work and 
running their holdings part-time 
The study group’s other findings are all fairly 
predictable, ranging from sensible advice on making more 
use of the National Agricultural Advisory Service, on 
co-operative purchasing, and on the improvement of records 
and accounts, to the usual plea for cheaper credit, bigger 
production grants, and higher import duties. The recom- 
mendation on part-time holdings stands out from the rest 
less by reason of its positive content than because it tacitly 
drops an assumption underlying practically every other pro- 
nouncement by a trade union or trade association—the NFU 
being, in this respect, very far from unique. This is the 
assumption that the only proper and tolerable arrangemeni 
of public affairs is one that will enable every individual 
Currently engaged in the occupation concerned to go on 
indefinitely making a good living in that occupation. In 
the farmers’ philosophy, the familiar major premise of all 
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arguments about guaranteed prices or the volume of other 
aid to agriculture has hitherto been that, if these do not 
guarantee a living income to the very last holder of the very © 
worst-placed and least fertile splinter-holding, then they 
are by definition inadequate and due for increase. 

By advising its uneconomically small members to look 
outside horticulture for their main source of income, the 
NFU study group is conceding that there are limits to this 
usual doctrine of right-to-a-specific livelihood. Were it 
recognised not only that some holdings should properly be 
recognised as part-time enterprises but also (by not too 
difficult logical extension) that some holders should move 
out entirely, the ground would be cleared in more senses 
than one. The popularly accepted view that agriculture 
and horticulture occupy a specially significant place in the 
social and economic framework, calling for a degree of 
special privilege, would then become easier to reconcile with 
the general requirements of economic commonsense—such 
as that it is a bad idea to give £1 for a shillingsworth, or to 
encourage the expanded production of something for which 
the demand is already saturated, or, in general, to pay 
through the nose for the privilege of misusing one’s 
resources. Any such general recognition is probably a long 
way ahead. But the report of the NFU study group on 
horticulture is a straw in the wind. 


Che Economist 


JANUARY 15, 1859 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOSWELL 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. By 
Ourver Wenpett Houtmes. Edinburgh: Alexander Strahan 
and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

There is a great charm in the familiar yet serious talk of 
q an original and observant man—a charm, too, which is 
often altogether absent from his writings... . The sudden 
metaphor that comes as by inspiration and lights up the darkest 
parts of a subject ; the thorough and unshrinking comprehension 
of whatever belongs essentially to the question at issue; the 
truths that have presented themselves to us, but which we have 
decorously banished from our consideration ; . . . these invigor- 
ating elements are wanting in almost all written thoughts, 
while they are daily experienced in the conversation of intel- 
lectual men. These constitute the attraction of Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson ”’, . . . and they also belong in no inconsider- 
able degree to the “Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”. It is 
a genuine book of its kind, and we predict for Mr Holmes a 
large share of favour from readers on this side of the Atlantio. 
. ‘The Autocrat ” gives us his remarks at a series of breaktasts 
at an American boarding-house. He has it mostly to himself, 
though now and then a suggestion or remonstrance is permitted 
from one or other of the guests at the table. These consist of 
a schoolmistress, young and timid; a lady of a certain age, 
strict and angular; an otd gentleman, mild and benevolent ; 
a “ Divinity-student ”, somewhat pedantic and priggish; a 
“young fellow, called John”, a sort of American “ gent”, 
who is described as having the power of laughing and winking 
on one side of his face and looking perfectly serious on, the 
other—an accomplishment which we suppose is not uncommon 
in the States, seeing that Mr Dickens also mentions it as 
belonging to Mr Scadder, the land agent, in ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit”. ... All these characters, it is evident from the very 
appellations of some of them, are of true native growth. ... 
The author appears to be a scholar and a traveller, but he has 
not sunk the Yankee in the cosmopolitan, and we like his book 
all the better for it ; while his thoughts have depth and breadth 
enough to recommend themselves to cultivated men, whether 
of the Old or New World. 
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Baldwin’s Statesmanship 


Sir—In your current issue, you criti- 
cise sharply the tributes which Lord 
Attlee and Mr Macmillan have recently 
paid to Baldwin’s leadership. Baldwin, 
you argue, led the country “too sloth- 
fully through depression and too calmly 
down the road to war”: his, you state, 
is precisely the kind of leadership which 
is not desirable today. 

It depends, of course, on how you look 
at it. (Not all of us feel compelled to 
base every historical or political judg- 
ment on the mythology of the thirties.) 
It could surely be put differently: truth, 
as Baldwin said, is many-sided. To me, 
it seems that Baldwin’s achievement was 
to lead the country united through a 
general strike and a depression, and to 
enable it to enter a war in 1939 just as 
united. I cannot persuade myself that 
there is‘ any more important function of 
statesmanship than the preservation of 
a country’s unity. 

As you remark, there is material for 
more than an article in this subject. I 
will confine myself to only one or two 
more obvious points. 

No one, surely, would deny now that 
it was largely as a result of Baldwin’s 
vision and influence that it became pos- 
sible for working-class politics in this 
country to operate successfully within 
the parliamentary system. In France, 
the working class has, up to date, been 
excluded from the parliamentary regime, 
and therefore has looked for leadership 
to what Luthy calls “that internal 
emigré group, the French Communist 
Party.” To prevent any substantial class, 
group or interest from being excluded, 
or itself seceding, from the state: this, 
I would suggest, is a vital property of 
statesmanship. Baldwin possessed it. 

Thirdly, anyone who has read and 
studied the now copious memoirs of the 
twenties and thirties cannot fail to 
appreciate the skill with which Baldwin 
civilised his own party. The party 
which, spurred by him, overthrew Lloyd 
George in 1922 was a greedy party. 
Baldwin took it and gently and with a 
consummate practice of all the arts of 
political leadership dulled its appetite. 
Duff Cooper’s account of how Baldwin 
handled the “forty thieves ” inside his 
own party is worth reading and re-read- 
ing if one wishes to understand what 
political leadership is. Here, then, a 
third criterion of statesmanship by which 
Baldwin may happily be judged: using, 
as all politicians must, a party based on 
a sectional interest, he yet turned it into 
an instrument of national policies. 

No one would try to conceal Baldwin’s 
weakness : as Mr Macmillan himself re- 
marked, “ he did not understand foreign 
policy and here he failed.” But to deny 
his greatness as a political leader is to 
ignore what the true functions of leader- 
ship are. Unity, calmness and stability : 
these are not slight achievements. The 


country which entered the war in 1939 
united and remained in it united until 
1945 ; which stood firm in 1940, when 
France collapsed; which calmly accepted 
the return of a Labour Government to 
power in 1945: this was the country 
which Baldwin created. 

He devoted himself, as a statesman 
should, to the preservation of the fabric 
of society. That fabric is still strong, as 
the past few years have shown, and it 
is historically inaccurate as well as poli- 
tically dangerous to deny Baldwin his 
substantial share of the credit. Si monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice.—Yours 
faithfully, HENRY FAIRLIE 
London, E.C.4 


Controlled Expansion 


Stir—Mr Douglas Jay in your columns 
seems to be vying with his colleague, 
Mr Anthony Greenwood, in those of The 
Times, in rushing from one sensational 
disclosure to another. 

Having blue-printed the features of the 
“planned economy,” which so notably 
failed between 1945 and 1951, he goes 
on to assure us that “ there is no intention 
whatever that the next Labour govern- 
ment should embark on the nationalisa- 
tion of the greater part of British 
industry”. Is his party, or is it not, 
pledged to acquire the shares of the top 
500 companies? What do the chairman 
and vice-chairman of the Labour party 
national executive say?—Yours faith- 
fully, TED LEATHER 
House of Commons 


Sir—I am sorry that Mr Douglas Jay 


-in his letter to you of January roth 


should have decided to avoid the question 
put by Sir Robert Renwick and com- 
mented on by myself; namely whether 
or not the Labour party is genuinely 
abandoning nationalisation or merely 
abandoning the use of the word. 

Nobody has asked Mr Jay or anybody 
else to divulge details of future budgets 
and his references to this suggestion are 
wholly irrelevant. 

I do note that Mr Jay lists seven in- 
struments of economic policy—including 
interest rates—but excluding nationalisa- 
tion. He does say that the next Labour 
Government has no intention of nation- 
alising “the greater part of British 
industry”. Unfortunately his party’s 
most recent policy statement directly 
affirms that public control must be 
extended over the Board decisions of 
about 600 giant privately owned firms. 
The same policy statement repeats the 
intention to renationalise steel and road 
transport. Sir Robert’s original question 
remains wholly unanswered ; perhaps 
Mr Jay regards it as too inconvenient a 
question.—Yours faithfully, 

ALAN GREEN 


House of Commons 
Smr—Mr Douglas Jay says that the 
Labour party wants controlled expan- 
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sion of the economy and that the ex- 
pression “controlled expansion” means 
full employment without inflation. 

If he really thinks that the Labour 
party are capable of carrying out such 
a policy, please will he kindly explain 
why the Labour party were unable to 
achieve full employment without in- 
flation when they were last in office.— 
Yours faithfully, G. S. Nay.or 
London, N.12 


Independent MPs 


Sir—You write “now is the time for all 
good East Harrovians to come to the aid 
of no party,” and appeal for support for 
independent candidates. It is perfectly 
true that both major party machines are 
getting over-powerful, and that Parlia- 
ment has been the poorer since the 
independently minded University mem- 
bers were abolished. But who abolished 
the University seats? Surely the 
Socialists! They destroyed the inde- 
pendent MPs, and they are the only 
party who could benefit if your advice 
were followed. Your independent can- 
didates would not take any material 
number of votes from the Socialists, but 
would steal almost exclusively from the 
Conservatives, and to that extent would 
be wolves in sheeps’ clothing. The 
Prime Minister has a perfect right to say 
“he who is not for me is against me,” 
and every vote cast for any candidate 
other than the Government one is a vote 
to make Mr Gaitskell the Prime 
Minister, and Mr Bevan the Foreign 
Secretary. If that is what the people of 
Harrow really want, surely they: should 
vote straight Socialist. If they don’t 
want this change in government;: they 
should support the Prime Méinister’s 
supporter.—Yours faithfully, 

Cyr OSBORNE 
House of Commons 


Local Government 


Sir—Your note on “How to Govern 
the Midlands ” seems to be based on the 
assumption that “ Bigness is Best ”. This 
leads you to threaten the Boundary 
Commission with castigation unless it 
merges Rutland with Leicestershire and 
makes other changes designed to sub- 
merge “small” counties in larger ones. 
To anyone who has any personal know- 
ledge of local administration in a small 
homogenous unit, your basic assump- 
tion appears unsound and unproven. 
Because of its “smallness”, Rutland 
enjoys a local administration which by 
any known tests is cheaper, and just as 
efficient, as that of its “ bigger” neigh- 
bours. It enjoys moreover a sense of 
community which is quite delightful and 
of great value. This is due, inter alia, 
to the more intimate personal contact 
which exists between the ratepayers on 
the one hand, and their representatives 
and the local officials, on the other. 
Moreover, people actively engaged in 
business, in the professions and in jobs 
of every kind (often the most valuable 
type of councillor) can and do afford the 
few hours necessary to attend small short 
meetings in a county town only a few 
miles from their own work places. With 
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LIMITED EDITION— 


RESERVE YOU 


COPY NOW! 


OF THE YEAR 


The year that science fiction became fact! 


1958 — what a year it was! The new 
Britannica Book of the Year captures 
it all between crimson and gold 
covers. Rockets probing deep into 
space, reaching for the moon— 
satellites circling the globe, one even 
broadcasting President Eisenhower’s 
Christmas message. And over the 
earth’s. frozen wastes and under the 
frozen seas, adventurous scientific 
journeys of historic importance! 


Sir Vivian Fuchs completed his 
great trek across Antarctica—and in 
the Britannica Book of the Year he 
tells you the full story of his expe- 
dition’s valuable contribution to the 
International Geophysical Year. In a 
graphic personal account, Captain 
Anderson of the U.S. Navy’s atomic 
submarine Nautilus takes you with 
him on his epic voyage under the 
North Pole. 


450 leading authorities have con- 
tributed to the Britannica Book of 
the Year, covering all the important 
events of 1958, including: 


The Berlin Crisis « European Free 
Trade * The Middle East « China 
and Formosa « France « The New 
African Nations « The Commonwealth 
Armed Forces of the World 

Disasters « ZETA and Thermonuclear 
Power « The Royal Family * Famous 
People « Sport « Speed « Facts 
Figures « News Stories 


These are only a few of the subjects 
dealt with in the new Britannica Book 
of the Year. It runs to nearly a 
million words, has over 550 pages 
and 400 pictures, maps and charts. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
In response to public demand, this 
magnificent Year Book is available to 
all who reserve quickly. Originally pro- 
duced for owners of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, it is at present going to 
press in a strictly limited edition 
(ready March). It is advisable to sub- 
scribe now and secure priority for 
your order. 


Post this coupon today for full details. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA LTD. 
(Dept. YB7), 11 Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1 
Please let me have, without any obligation, full details of the Britannica Book of the Year. 
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the best will in the world the same type 
of people could not give up whole days 
to sit at large gatherings over twenty 
miles away. concerned only incidentally 
with the problems of their own area. 
It is remarkable that, apart from a 
somewhat sneering allusion to “ alder- 
manic ” views, nowhere in your note do 
you allude to the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. Surely you, Sir, of all people, will 
wish to “Set the People Free” from 
attempts by theorists and bureaucrats to 
impose on them changes in local govern- 
ment which they do not desire and for 
which they can see no justification.— 
Yours faithfully, JoHN Hopson 
House of Commons 


The Prudent Saints 


Sm—Your review of “The Quakers ” 
by John Sykes (December 2oth issue) 
happens to contain a very misleading 
passage, viz. “. . . for an introduction 
to the religious technique offered by 
meeting for worship and meeting for 
sufferings, . . . this book is highly 
- recommended.” In the context, your 
use of small type fails to differentiate 
between two dissimilar conceptions. 

No doubt meeting for worship could 
be described as a religious technique, 
since it is the name given to the normal 
form of Quaker service, held in quiet 
waiting. However, “ Meeting for Suffer- 
ings ” is merely the title of the executive 
body of the English Society of Friends 
—a particular group of representatives 
who meet once a month in London, to 
guide the current business of the society. 
The term is an archaic survival from 
the time of persecution in the 17th 
century, and many modern Friends do 
not like it for the confusion it causes; 
but at least it does not indicate an 
indulgence in morbid festivities !— Yours 
faithfully, T. S. Bacon 
Oxford 


Teachers’ Pay 


Sir—Mr John Vaizey may be right in 
saying that there is no shortage of 
recruits for teaching if he takes as his 
basis the number of applications for 
places in training colleges. But that is 
far from the whole story. Many heads 
could tell him that there is a con- 
siderable shortage, both in quantity and 
quality, of scientists and mathematicians 
in all kinds of secondary schools; and 
those in touch with university education 
departments know that the proportion 
and quality of graduates who intend to 
teach these subjects do not match up to 
the need. Further, it is very doubtful if 
anything like enough of the training 
college recruits will teach them. 
It is clear that the success of the 
. Government’s plans for expansion in 
science and technology must depend on 


an adequate, well qualified, and satisfied | 


‘teaching staff in schools, technical col- 
leges, and universities. The present 


. Manpower position in science and mathe- 
matics should therefore be a matter of 
grave concern.—Yours faithfully, 

.. KKincstty M. Raw 
‘King Charles I School, Kidderminster 
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Common sense for Development 


The Design of Development 


By Jan Tinbergen. 

Johns Hopkins University Press. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 99 pages. 
20s. 


s the world’s population races up to 

five thousand million, and nearly 
half humanity continues to live largely 
under conditions of subsistence agricul- 
ture, no single issue is more urgent than 
that of economic development, by which 
is understood the process whereby static 
economies are given the technological 
dynamism needed for self-sustaining 
growth. But how is this vital trans- 
formation to be brought about? The 
answer varies, of course, from region to 
region and depends vitally upon local 
resources and the availability of outside 
stimulus. But some broad conclusions 
are possible, and Professor Tinbergen’s 
compact and sensible “Guide to De- 
velopment ” sums up much of the rele- 
vant material. 

He remarks that “ programming is not 
an alternative to common sense.” But 
programming of the type he outlines is 
a sort of systematised common sense, and 
although some of the techniques dis- 
cussed—such as the use of “ accounting 
prices ”—will seem abstruse to the lay- 
man, the general design he proposes for 
development will commend itself to any 
reader by its reasonableness and good 
sense. 

On the basis of much statistical in- 
formation devised from past economic 
growth, economists are now inclined to 
believe that it takes between three and 
four units of capital to produce an addi- 
tional unit of national income. When, 
therefore, population is increasing by 
between one and two per cent a year, 
national income will do no more than 
keep pace if only 6 to 8 per cent of it 
is used for productive investment. To 
break through the sound barrier into 
rising living standards and self-sustained 
expansion, an annual investment of not 
less than 12 per cent of national income 
is necessary. This is the starting point 
—an expansion of saving on the neces- 
sary scale. 

But the types of investment must be 
as various as the economies in which it 
is to take place. Given the aim of ex- 
panding savings, what is the pattern 
that will emsure success? Are there 
alternative uses of local resources? 
Which programme brings about what 
modifications over the whole period of 
the plan? And which of these possible 
programmes uses all available means to 
the optimum degree? The process of 
answering these questions resembles, as 
Mz, Tinbergen .dryly remarks, “the 
solution of a jigsaw puzzle of consider- 





able complexity ” and one, moreover, in 
which the pieces, as in Alice’s croquet 
match, obstinately alter their size and 
shape. 

Yet even in this complexizy, the pro- 
gramme makers have some fixed points 
of reference. One is “ complementarity.” 
It is useless to forecast a plan of develop- 
ment in which estimates of future power 
are unrelated to the actual provision of 
power, or factory construction to the 
availability of materials. That this occurs 
under public plans can be seen from the 
recent over-extension of manufacturing 
capacity in eastern Europe. 

Another principle is consistency. It 
is not possible to accomplish a pro- 
gramme if its separate parts demand 
more resources than are actually avail- 
able. Sometimes, it is true, consistency 
can be undermined by sharp changes in 
the resources themselves. The second 
Indian Five-Year Plan may have 
included a gamble on the scale of foreign 
assistance. It could not forecast the fall 
in India’s export income as a result of 
the American recession. For this reason, 
as Professor Tinbergen points out, all 
planning must be constantly subject to 
revision and the element of guesswork 
recognised. 

A number of different programmes 
may be based on both these principles. 
What is the final criterion of choice ? 
Ideally the plan to choose is the one 
that uses available resources to produce 
the maximum increase in income. But 
this is not an easy judgment to make, 
particularly in areas where some 
resources are either especially scarce or 
over-abundant. In many parts of 
Asia capital is desperately ‘scarce in 
relation to labour. This underlying 
disequilibrium distorts the picture of 
optimum use. The market cost of 
labour is fixed by trade union activity 
and may overstate the labourer’s value. 
The price of capital may be too low as 
a result of government regulation or 
international loans at low rates. In these 
conditions, Professor Tinbergen believes 
that planners might substitute “ account- 
ing prices” for market prices—prices 
that would increase ratés on capital and 
lower wage costs to bring them into line 
with reality. Only then would anything 
like a genuine maximisation of income 
occur. 

However, as the study fully concedes, 
the chief enemy of consistency, comple- 
mentarity and optimum use in planning 
is not so much the planner’s errors in 
calculation as the unpredictable politics 
of government. There is so much 
“ prestige ” development these days, s0 
much demand for the trappings of 
“ modernisation,” so much eagerness for 
flamboyant technology, _ that straight- 
forward, effective, indispensablé means 
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of capital accumulation, ‘such as better 
land use, may be set aside for a steel 
mill—without iron ore—or a civilvairline 
—without passengers. These are the 
hazards of development that not even 
the most painstaking planning can 
avoid. But national programmes can 
minimise the waste and Mr Tinbergen 
offers useful, sensible guidance for their 
construction. 


Russell’s Recipe 


Common Sense and Nuclear 
Warfare 


By Bertrand Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 93 pages. 7s. 6d. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. paper. 


ORD RUSSELL has reached the con- 
L clusion’ that any nuclear war is 
bound to do frightful damage to all 
parties. Breaking away from the Alder- 
maston column of march, he opposes 
unilateral- disarmament, pacifism, and 
passive resistance. Instead, he tells us 
that the only escape for mankind lies in 
a change of heart, universal agreement 
to re-educate all peoples on anti- 
nationalist lines, and universal tolerance 
between ideologies. After that, and only 
after that, a supreme world authority 
could be created (he does not say how 
it would be elected), with irresistible 
armed forces at its disposal (he does not 
say how they would be commanded). 


As interim measures, he proposes a 


solemn renunciation of war and provo- 
cation, and the removal of various 
sources of local tension. Russia must 
join the western powers in guaranteeing 
Israel’s present frontiers against any 
attack. Formosa should be handed over 
to China (without regard to any views 
its ten million inhabitants may have). 
All foreign forces must be withdrawn 
from Europe ; the peoples of central and 
eastern Europe would then throw off 
their communist regimes and choose 
democracy, having no serious reason to 
fear a Russian invasion because their 
immunity would be guaranteed (he does 
not say how or by whom). 

Lord Russell justifiably complains that 
policy-makers in all countries 

are too busy to be able to acquaint 

themselves with more than a _ small 

fraction of the facts upon which policy 

ought to be based. 
Still, even a small amount of acquaint- 
ance with the more intransigent facts of 
life can be useful. There are at least 
a certain number of people who share 
Lord Russell’s fears about a nuclear 
catastrophe but, being rather more 
directly involved in the human hurly- 
burly, find that it is not quite so easy. 
To him, the world’s political leaders— 
he lumps them all together, though it is 
the Americans whose more alarming 
words he quotes, perhaps because he 
finds Pravda and the Chinese press hard 
going—are delinquent militarists, pass- 
ing their time in playing “ brinkman- 
ship,” and apt to feel that “loss of face 
is more dreadful than nuclear annihila- 
tion.” Yet even a cursory reading of 


last year’s newspapers might have led 
him to deduce 


t even the most 


BOOKS 
powerful of these potentates are in 
reality -worried and uncertain men, all 
of whom have in recent months accepted 
repeated “loss of face” rather than risk 


war. 

Mankind’s real problems in _ its 
struggle for peace dre certainly complex 
enough to make both politicians and 
public look hopefully to such eminent 
figures as Lord Russell for philosophical 
guidance through the perilous maze. 
Books such as this must shatter these 
hopes. Instead of original thought, we 
are offered platitudes ; instead of work- 
able initiatives, pies in the sky ; instead 
of bread, a stone. 


Empire in Decay 
The Sultan: The Life of Abdul 
Hamid II 


By Joan Haslip. Cassell. 299 pages. 
25s. 
“ermue Red Sultan,” “Abdul . the 


Damned,” the “ Great Assassin ”— 
Abdul Hamid II, who for over thirty 
years presided over the decay and dis- 
solution of the Ottoman empire, has 
never lacked opprobrious epithets. And 
most people would say that they were 
richly deserved. His latest biographer, 
however, is. not concerned with moral 
judgments ; nor with whitewashing. She 
simply sets forth, as far as she can, what 
sort of a man she believes Abdul Hamid 
to have been, and why. 

The picture that emerges is not an 
agreeable one. Abdul Hamid was intel- 
ligent, and not without either kind- 
ness or affection; he was also shifty, 
unscrupulous, ruthlessly cruel and a vic- 
tim of pathological fears for his own 
safety. But seen against the background 
of the decadent and intrigue-ridden at- 
mosphere-of the harem and the seraglio, 
judged in the light of his inherited con- 
ception of his position as sultan and 
caliph which he was determined to pre- 
serve, Abdul Hamid’s actions become 
easier to understand if not to condone. 

There is much, however, that remains 
unravelled. Was the air of sincerity that 
so moved the British ambassador on the 
eve of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 
assumed or genuine? Which of the 
strange contradictory reports of his be- 
haviour at the time of the Armenian 
massacres had most truth in them? 
Those that said he was going mad, or 
those that suggested he had never been 
more sane? The author sensibly does 
not try to answer these questions or pre- 
tend to anything more than an incom- 
plete understanding of an immensely 
complicated man, who was both a master 
of dissimulation and a victim of conflict- 
ing moods and impulses. 

This is a very vivid, smoothly written, 
exciting book. It can also claim to be a 
serious study both of Abdul Hamid and 
of the Eastern Question as seen, not from 
London, Paris, Berlin or Petersburg, but 
from Constantinople itself. The author 
weaves her way competently and clearly 
through the maze of great power politics 
and diplomacy. But her attempt to 
marry the solidity of a serious study to 
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the liveliness of a best seller is not 
altogether successful. The local colour, 
which in a book of this sort should en- 
liven and supplement the solid stuff, 
tends to detract from its value. The 
description of Midhat Pasha, just before 
his dismissal by the Sultan in 1877, wait- 
ing for the fatal audience in an “ airless 
stuffy room while in the distance, from 
the direction of the harem, came the 
faint notes of a piano playing a tune 
from Offenbach,” is very vivid, but on 
what is it based ? And how does the 
author know what went through the 
mind of Izzet Pasha, when, thirty years 
later it was his turn to be dismissed 
by. the Sultan ? 

The author may have chapter and 
verse for everything she writes, but no 
memoirs or correspondence of either 
Midhat or Izzet is listed in the biblio- 
graphy at the end of the book, and in 
the complete absence of any references, 
the reader cannot help wondering what 
exactly is fact and what only surmise. 
Many books suffer from an overdose of 
references ; this book deserves a suffi- 
ciency and gets none at all. It. also 
deserves an index and does not get that 
either. 


East and West 


Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplo- 
mats: The American Protestant 
Missionary Movement in China, 1890- 
1952 

By Paul A. Varg. 


Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 345 pages. 48s. 


CE of America’s China policy 
complain that it is emotional ; its 
defenders claim that it is based on moral 
principles. Emotion and principle are 
both in the tradition of American rela- 
tions with China, the heritage, in part, 
of the Protestant missionary movement. 
Certainly America had commercial and 
industrial interests in China. But to 
thousands of ordinary citizens, China 
meant missionaries, and the Chinese 
were an especial American responsi- 
bility. To understand this attitude and 
its consequences is, therefore, an 
important step towards an understand- 
ing of American foreign policy today. 

This would seem to support the diplo- 

atic and intercultural approach that 

fessor Varg has chosen in this work. 
The author sees the missionary move- 
ment in terms of the impact of one 
culture on another and finds his sources 
mainly in the diplomatic correspondence 
and reports that attend such contacts. 
Within this framework, his conclusion 
must inevitably be that the missionary 
effort failed. 

But the purpose of the Protestant 
missionaries was to convert the heathen, 
not to ease the impact of east and west. 
Or, failing conversion, the missionary 
intended to instil in the Chinese a regard 
for those values which seemed at the 
time to be the essential products of 
belief in the Christian faith. Given these 
primary purposes, it is unlikely that the 
missionaries would also qualify as 
diplomats in this sensitive world. But 
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then, it might be argued, neither would 
Christ. 

Mr-Varg’s most important contribu- 
tion is his description of the interplay of 
changing missionary attitudes, both in 
the field and at headquarters, with the 
necessities of a new Chinese nationalism 
and the legalism of a sterile treaty-port 
policy. But in his account of the 
Chinese reaction to American mission- 
aries he is less successful. Depending 
heavily on State Department records 
and published missionary articles, Pro- 
fessor Varg has failed to utilise either 
the Chinese language source material, 
much of which is readily available in 
American libraries, or the mass of un- 
published missionary correspondence. 
In consequence this important part of 
his story is secondhand and uncon- 
vincing. 

As a study of the missionary move- 
ment, however, the main fault remains 
the secular and unsympathetic standards 
by which the missionary must be 
judged in a work on diplomatic history. 
If this study is taken as an essay on what 
may happen when east meets west, then 
Professor Varg has many useful and 
thought-provoking things to say. 


Carrying Out the Charter 


Britain and the United Nations 


By Geoffrey Goodwin. 
Oxford University Press. 478 pages. 38s. 


India and the United Nations 
Japan and the United Nations 
La Belgique et les Nations Unies 


Manhattan Publishing Company, New 
York. European distributors: Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague. Each $3. 


= 1952 the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has been 
encouraging and helping national insti- 
tutes such as Chatham House to prepare 
studies of their own countries’ attitudes 
toward the United Nations. Over twenty 
of these studies have been undertaken, 
although the one dealing with Soviet 
attitudes is, perforce, emanating not from 
Moscow but from California. In most 
cases a study group has worked over a 
considerable period, but the ‘published 
text has been primarily the work of ong 
or two individuals. Thus Mr Goodwin's 
book derives from the generally agreed 
findings of a group appoifited by Chat- 
ham House, while the volume sponsored 
by the Indian Council of World Affairs 
is mainly the work of Mr K. P. 
Karunakaran. 

The tone set by these studies is admir- 
able. Each reflects, as indeed it should; 
its national origins ; but a visible effort 
has been made to stand well back and 
take an objective look at each particular 
nation’s uneven. record of f ent of 


its commitments under the Charter, 
There is some quietly frank comment, 
too, about the average citizen’s ignorance 
of, or indifference toward, the United 
Nations, and: the lack of enlightenment 
afforded him by the greater part of the 
press. 


(The Belgians, who give a par- 


BOOKS.. 
ticularly interesting analysis of this latter 
point, also provide the essential clue to 


its source: “Le souci primordial dun 
directeur de journal est que son journal 
soit lu.’’) te 


One’s main complaint against these 
otherwise very useful volumes is, para- 
doxically, that they are really too inter- 
national. Each contains too much 
straightforward account of the UN’s 
manifold activities to allow the reader to 
concentrate on the individual country’s 
share in, or reaction to, these. The 
Indians make no bones about this, refer-. 
ring the reader to other publications for’ 
a fuller version of India’s role in UN’ 
affairs. Would it not have been better 
to stick to narrower terms of reference, 
and to assume that the reader would be. 
fairly familiar with, or would have access 
elsewhere to, the record of the inter- 
national organisation itself 2? The British 
volume sins perhaps most in this respect, 
though it might be argued, in excuse, 
that Britain, has been, more directly 
involved in a greater variety of UN 
issues and activities than the other 
countries under consideration here. 
(The American study, it may be noted, is 
projected as a three-volume work.) How- 
ever, one must not be ungrateful for the 
immense amount of work that has gone 
into these illuminating studies, whose 
only other fault arises from the difficulty 
of keeping publication schedules abreast 
of a fast-changing world. ‘These four 
studies, and those previously published 
(which deal with Canada, Denmark, 
Egypt, Greece, Israel, Switzerland and 
Sweden), are necessarily focused on the 
United Nations’ first decade. In the case 
of Britain, it would be of particular 
interest if a supplementary survey could 
be made, at a suitable time, to record the 
evolution of British Policy and opinion in 
regard to the UN since “ Suez.” 


Museum of Little Monsters 


The Small German Courts in the 
18th Century 


By Adrien Fauchier-Magnan. “Trans- 
lated by Mervynn Savill. 
Methuen. 292 pages. 32s. 


a historical facts of court-life pre- 
“A. sented by M. Fauchier-Magnan are 
stranger than the fictions of A. E. W. 


Mason’s “ K6nigsmark,” Preedy’s 
“Rocklitz,” or Feychtwanger’s, “Jew 
Siiss.” Asserting that three-quarters of 


the princes and dukes were “ not right in 
the head” and that “only thé exiguity 
of the spheres in which they functioned 
saved’ ‘these littte “monsters from the 
obloquy of history,” he promises to 
“pursue them into their private lives 
and bring them into the light of day.” 

But the pursuit is interrupted by some- 
what repetitive speculations about 
foreign influences; and by lengthy 
lectures on the palace-building and 
landscape-gardening by which these 
petty despots bankrupted their states ; 
so that it is difficult, even with occa- 
sional halts for gossip, to get a clear 
sight of individual oddities. And. the 
title and the text do not harmonise: the 
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only courts examined are those of 
Wiirtemberg and Montbéliard. 

The careers of the Dukes of Wiirtem- 
berg clearly exemplify princely tastes 
and aspirations. Everhard-Ludwig was 
dominated for twenty years by ‘his 
mistress, Wilhelmina von Grivenitz, 
who persuaded him to banish his wife, 
establish a new court composed of her 


-own friends and relations in a new palace 


eight miles from Stuttgart, and defy 
Pope and Emperor in an unsuccessful 
attempt to marry her bigamously and 
make her his duchess.’ Karl-Alexander 
succumbed to the wiles of Siiss Oppen- 
heimer, whose reputation for witchcraft 
was due to skill in procuring mistresses 
and extorting money from the Duke’s 
subjects. Karl-Eugen hardly ran true to 
form, for a mistress whom he eventually 
married converted him to an unimagina- 
tive belief in “enlightened despotism ”; 
she could not stop him building yet 
another palace, but -she did make him 
found the repulsively spartan boarding 
school from which the young Schiller 
ran away. This comparatively respec- 
table couple may have inoculated their 
subjects against revolutionary infection 
from France ; but more credit should 
be given to the Wiirtemberg “ Estates ” 
for their persistent and successful asser- 
tion of constitutional rights in the second 
half of the cefitury. Montbéliard seems 
to owe its inclusion to a dynastic con- 
nection with Wiirtemberg, and to its 
Count’s unconventionality (even by 
contemporary standards) in justifying 
his own polygamy and the incestuous 
marriages of his children by inaccurate 
quotations from the Koran. 

M. Fauchier-Magnan’s entertaining 
exhibition of “monsters” and their 
attendant adventurers, buffoons, freaks, 
and professional hangers-on, would be 
worth the price of admission if the 
specimens were more carefully arranged. 


OTHER R BOOKS 


Lonpon’s Riversipe. By’ Eric de Maré. 
Max Reinhardt. 272 pages. - 30s. 


This is the story of the. part the Thames 
has played in London’s history and of how 
the riverside has changéd’ through the cen- 
turies. It is attractively written by an 
architect, who shows-his affection for 
Thames-side without ‘finding too much of 
the picturesque in its stretches of “seedy 
squalor.”- Mr-de Maré is a planner who 
would like to tidy up the river banks, yet 


’ wistfully clings to the past believing that 


the new and the old can be coaxed into “a 
fascinating and viable whole.” The book 
contains over a hundred drawings, maps, 
engravings and hewmen 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By Walter Hagenbuch. 
Nisbet and Cambridge University Press in 
association . with .University of. Chicago 
Press: 336 pages.” 12s. 6d. 


This thirteenth book in the Cambridge 
Economic Handbooks deserves to be lucky. 
Mr Hagenboch has covered his subject well, 
with chapters ranging from population and 
housing to family allowances and charities. 
Most of the book is descriptive—as it has 
to be. But. the opening chapter on the 
meaning. of social economics shows the 
author’s grasp of his. subject in theory 2S 
well as in practice. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 











AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 





State of 
Some Disunion 


WASHINGTON, DC 

Ast Friday was the occasion of the President’s annual 
| speech to Congress on the State of the Union, the 

only day of the year on which a journalist or a bomb- 
thrower can count on finding the various parts of the 
American government assembled together in one room. It 
should be an occasion of some grandeur ; and Mr Eisen- 
hower’s wistful opening words, calling for “co-operative 
work ” between the new Congress and the Administration, 
showed that he hoped it would also be a visible symbol of 
national unity. That it turned out to be neither illustrates 
what the doctrine of the separation of powers leads to when 
President and Congress cannot agree whether to take the 
road of a high Budget or of a low one to the solution of their 
economic problems, 

Mr Eisenhower, speaking with that oddly chewing style 
of delivery with which he tries to get some flavour out of the 
doughy American prose his speech-writers serve up, was 
greeted with polite applause and dismissed with rather less. 
The speech itself was interrupted. by clapping unusually 
seldom—only twenty-five times—and in fourteen cases the 
applause came almost solely from the Republican side. The 
only propositions for which the Democrats could not forbear 
to cheer wholeheartedly were that Berlin must be defended, 
that Communists are untrustworthy and that disarmament 
would be a good thing. The studied boredom of Mr 
Lyndon Johnson, the Democratic leader in the Senate— 
wearing, after his first victory in the filibuster battle, the 
smile of a tiger who has just swallowed a whole platoon of 
liberals—summed up the refusal of most of the President’s 
audience to take him quite seriously. 

This is the more ominous because the speech. was 
courageous and, in parts, very much to the point. Though 
hot as crisp as last year’s, it continued Mr Eisenhower’s 
recent habit of ‘concentrating on a few major topics and 
leaving the detailed proposals for subsequent messages to 
Congress: There emerged three dominant thoughts. The 
first was that the United States must not let itself be stam- 
peded, in its anxiety to “ catch up with the Russians,” into 
wasteful and unnecessary spending on weapons and satel- 
lites. In part, the differenée between the President and his 
critics on this point springs from a difference of premises : 
he is concerned chiefly with the military implications of the 
latest triumphs of Soviét -rocketry—and rightly doubts 
whether they change the balance of power—whereas his 
Opponents are worried about the political consequences of 
letting the world watch the Russians take the lead. But in 
demanding a balanced Budget he is also defying the influ- 
ential prophets of doom who seem to have persuaded a great 





many people in both parties that the “ missile gap ” already 
threatens the Americans with military disaster. 

This belief, as set forth in a number of recent articles, 
rests on two debatable assumptions. One is that, before 
the Americans get enough ballistic missiles to matter, the 
Russians will have acquired a system of anti-aircraft defence 
that can keep out all manned bombers, plus the guided 
missiles which some of them will soon carry. The other is 
that the principal function of the western deterrent is to 
strike back at Russian launching sites and airfie'ds in case 
of attack (and not, as most people assume, to reta’‘iate 
against Russian cities) and that there will not be enough 
missiles to do this for some years to come. It is good that 
someone of the President’s authority should speak up, if 
only by implication, for the view that the principal job of the 
deterrent is to deter by its threat of general devastation— 
rather than to knock down the stable after the horse has 
left—and that, for this purpose, the West still commands 
weapons enough. One of the oddities of American politics 
is the readiness of many liberals to accept the alarmist 
theory. The last Congress, in the end, showed comparative 
self-discipline in adding to the defence budget ; if this one 
is less restrained, it will be spending money that might have 
gone on social welfare at home. 


HE President’s second train of thought, if it really was 
ee a train of thought, emerged in a number of hints about 
central supervision of the nation’s affairs. It may be that 
these constituted no more than a last obeisance towards the 
liberal Republicanism from which, in other respects, he 
seems to be retreating. If not, they contain the seeds of 
some disputes that will enliven Mr Eisenhower’s last two 
years in office spectacularly. His suggestion of a “ national 
goal” for education seems to imply a degree of federal 
intervention, in the shape of both money and prescribed 
standards, which the conservatives of both parties would 
bitterly oppose. His plan to set up a kind of royal com- 
mission to define the economic and social objectives of the 
next few years will toss such a body headlong into the 
heated controversies about the rate at which the national 
income ought to be expanding and the ways in which the 
increment ought to be spent. Perhaps the most pregnant 
sentence of all was that in which he announced his intention 
of seeking an amendment to the Employment Act of 1946 
in order to declare war on inflation. A law which prescribes 
both full employment and price stability is going to set its 
administrator sotne fascinating problems. 

Mr Eisenhower’s third theme, the need for thrift and a 
balanced Budget, was the passage which clearly stirred 
the President’s heart and set his Republican listeners on 
fire. On Wednesday, when he ventured into the lions’ den 
of the National Press Club for the first time in his six years 
in office, he repeated his hint that taxes might be cut before 
very long if this year’s Budget is balanced. He seems to be _ 
fixed in his belief that the growing revenue produced by the 
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economic recovery should be devoted to putting more money 
into private spenders’ hands rather than improving the 
public services which America has neglected. The insistence 
on economy which, in the case of military spending, may be 
Mr Eisenhower’s most valuable contribution to the cause of 
good sense in 1959 is far more questionable if it is extended 
to the social services. True, it is doubtful whether the 
electors, in voting for the Democrats so overwhelmingly last 
November, were directly calling for higher taxes or an 
increase in the national dei. But the election was evidence 
that they recognise the need for expanding what Senator 
Johnson gingerly called the “capabilities of government.” 

Last week’s scene in the Capitol, in which an earnest and 
slightly baffled President faced an irreverent, even slightly 
contemptuous, Senate leader, suggests that the relationship 
between these two men is going to shape what happens in 
the United States in the coming year. Senator Johnson 
has demonstrated that he controls the big Democratic 
majority of this Senate as tightly as he controlled the tiny 
majority of the last one. But this is not the comfort to 
Mr Eisenhower that people might have assumed three 
months ago. Mr Johnson seems no longer to be in a mood 
to be mild and co-operative towards the President. His 
demeanour last Friday, and the whole tone of the private 
state-of-the-union speech which he delivered to his 
Democratic colleagues two days earlier—denouncing the 
Administration for “ exalting the static” and for a “ deficit 
of vigour and will ”—is enough to make Mr Eisenhower 
swallow with apprehension. 

At the same time the President, in his last years of power, 
is apparently moving to the right in matters of domestic 
economic policy. Whether this represents an eleventh-hour 
conversion, as the conservatives like to believe, or simply 
the emergence of the true Eisenhower, as the liberals claim, 
is irrelevant. Nor is it very important whether the change 
in Senator Johnson’s attitude has been brought about by an 
adroit anticipation of what the new Democratic majorities 
want. These two centres of authority, originally made 
separate by the Constitution, are now divided by a widening 
gap of belief ; and this has occurred just when Mr Johnson’s 
grasp of the techniques of parliamentary power is at its 
height. He looks like being the most powerful man in 
America during the next two years. 


Johnson Rules on Filibusters 


R JOHNSON’S mastery of the Senate has never 
seemed more complete than in the critical struggle 
over its own rules with which the session opened. To 
northern liberals of both parties a change in the rules, 
making it easier to bring debates to an end, was an essential 
preliminary to the passage of new legislation to protect and 
extend Negro rights. To the South, virtually unlimited 
debate has always been its chief safeguard against the 
tyranny of the majority. Senator Johnson’s problem was 
how to force a compromise that would avoid a corrosive, 
time-consuming combat at the very outset of the session ; 
this would almost certainly have split the Democratic party 
beyond repair. Five days after the session began, the 
compromise was an established fact, by the overwhelming 
vote of 72 to 22. 
What the liberals sought was power to cut short debates 
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by the vote of a simple majority rather than by two-thirds 
of the whole membership of the Senate, the requirement 
that has prevailed since 1949. What they secured at Mr 
Johnson’s hands was a rule that filibusters can be ended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the Senators present and voting ; 
whether this makes it easier to end debate depends on the 
turn-out of Senators, but at least absentees and abstainers 
will not be automatically counted on the side of the filibuster. 
Moreover, the same rule will apply to debates on changing 
the rules. For the past ten years these debates have been 
absolutely unlimited, which made alterations impossible 
unless the’ South acquiesced. Finally, as a sop to the 
Southerners, it is agreed that the rules of the Senate con- 
tinue from one Congress to another. They cannot, that is, 
be changed by a majority vote at the beginning of a new 
session, as the liberals argued that they could and should. 
In this argument progressives had the support of the 
Vice President, Mr Nixon, who presides over the Senate 
and hoped that his rulings would mark him as a vigorous 
champion of Negro rights. For once, however, his cus- 
tomary skill and calm self-assurance were lacking. Unlike 
Mr Nixon, Senator Johnson was well prepared. Conserva- 
tive Republicans supported him ; some of the fifteen new 
Democratic Senators owed him debts of gratitude for help 
given during their campaigns and none was allowed to 
forget that his committee assignments—which can determine 
whether a Senator is to bask in the limelight or lie forgotten 
in the shadows—would not be determined until after the 
vote on the rules. As a result, more than half of these new 
Senators, including the two from Alaska, stood with Senator 
Johnson on the critical votes. The significance of this tech- 
nical victory is that the South will still be able to hold up 
most legislation protecting Negro rights. In view of the 
great adjustments required, this may be no bad thing. 


Cuba Libre 


HE summary executions of Batista followers by the new 
regime in Cuba provide a chilling response to the warm 
welcome offered by Washington to Sefior Castro’s successful 
revolution. Senator Morse, the sympathetic Democrat who 
is conducting a study of Latin American problems for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, made an immediate 


protest. Unless the Castro forces restrain their not 
unnatural demand for vengeance, the Milton Eisenhower 
Doctrine—that the United States should offer a hearty 
embrace to Latin American democracies, but only a formal 
handshake to dictators—will be tarnished in its very first 
application. 

The State Department moved with unusual speed to 
recognise the new government, no doubt in the hope of, 
dispelling its suspicions that the United States, behind a 
veil of neutrality, had favoured General Batista’s dictator-. 
ship. The American Ambassador to Havana has resigned ; 
like his predecessor, who was a close friend of the dictator, 
Mr Smith was a political appointee whom the rebels felt to 
be hostile to their cause. Whether Mr Smith really 
behaved incorrectly may be the subject of investigation 
by a House subcommittee ; he is expected to be succeeded 
by a career diplomat. Meanwhile, General Batista, who is 
in no present danger, will not be given asylum in the United 
States, as other dictators have, to the irritation of Latin 
American democrats. Although the State Department 
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PERSPECTIVES 
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a discussion of the various features of the new Socialist 
economic pattern now emerging in Poland ; 
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European security ; 
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The forthcoming issues of Polish Perspectives will contain 
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managed to warn Congress only the day before it happened 
that General Batista was likely to fall, it prudently ‘halted 
the sale of arms to both sides in the Cuban civil war as 
long ago as last March ; incidentally this was before Mr 
Nixon’s visit to Latin America, not afterwards as has been 
reported in some quarters. The three military missions sent 
to train General Batista’s troops were not withdrawn but, 
as Sefior Castro has mischievously observed, they were not 
notably successful. : 

What the State Department could not control was the 
pro-Batista attitude of most members of the American busi- 
ness community in Cuba; they found a venal regime easy 
to deal with and feared that victory for the rebels would 
mean. expropriation and the closing of Cuba’s notorious 
gambling casinos, many of which are owned by North 
Americans and some of which have been run—to the shame 
of the United States—by gangsters from the mainland. 
Now that nationalisation has been repudiated and gambling, 
if regulated, will be allowed to supplement Havana’s other 
attractions for the tourist, American businessmen are quite 
reconciled. In all, about $750 million of United States 
capital is invested in Cuba, a third of it in sugar mills, 
a little more than that in public service industries, and a 
growing amount in luxury hotels. 


Hunt the Submarine 


FROM A DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 


wo recent announcements suggest that the Navy is pay- 
ing more attention to the threat of enemy submarines 
—and particularly of nuclear-propelled ones. Last summer 
the Navy unexpectedly refused to proceed immediately with 
the four additional nuclear submarines, designed to carry 
Polaris missiles, which a worried Congress had authorised, 
on the ground that five of the first-generation ones were 
enough ; delay would enable later improvements to be incor- 
porated in the others. But that was only part of the story. 
Contracts are now being let for four more nuclear sub- 
marines but, instead of being armed with Polaris missiles 
to be used against land-targets, they will be of the fast- 
attack type which is increasingly regarded as a most promis- 
ing destroyer of hostile nuclear submarines. 

The second development is the unexpected cancellation 
of the contract for the RAT (rocket-assisted torpedo), a com- 
plicated but highly praised anti-submarine device. The curt 
official explanation is that a much-improved weapon against 
enemy submarines is in prospect’; an unofficial but respon- 
sible assurance is that the new device will be effective against 
nuclear-powered submarines, while RAT was not. The 
nuclear submarine, it should be remembered, is much faster 
while submerged than the electric one, and habitually 


travels at a greater depth, beneath the thermal layers which’ 


thwart most methods of detection. 

The naval planners evidently recognise that in time the 
Russians are certain to produce a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, as well as the nuclear ice-breaker already proclaimed 
by Moscow. No one will say how soon the improved RAT 
can be developed, tested, and put into production, but the 
readiness of the usually discreet Navy to mention it at all 
Suggests that development is far enough advanced to permit 
contracts to be let for the launching mechanisms as well. In 
general, the device will follow the pattern of its predecessor 
which could be launched on or below the surface ; it would 
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mount into the air, proceed by guided rocket to a designated 
spot, descend by parachute, and then go on as a guided 
torpedo to the target. It is in this last stage that the naval 
scientists have apparently made revolutionary progress. 


Wealth on the Shelf 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OME time during the next few weeks or months the 
S Supreme Court will be hearing the suit which the 
United States is bringing against the states bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico, to establish what these states in fact 
obtained by the “ offshore” Act of 1953. This gave them 
the right to exploit the mineral resources under the ocean 
as far as three miles off the coast or to the limit of their 
“historic boundaries,” whichever was farther. Texas and 
Louisiana claim that for them this means three leagues— 
or over ten miles—and there are other ambiguities in the 
Act which make it difficult to decide at exactly what point 


* the underwater rights of the states end and those of the 


federal government begin. The latter, according to Con- 
gress, extend to the edge of the continental shelf—although 
the United States government’s claims do not go so far 
in international negotiations on surface rights. It would 
be interesting if a foreign company or country were to begin 
underwater drilling for minerals on the American shelf 
outside the three-mile limit. 

The immediate importance of the case before the Supreme 
Court lies in the potential earnings from oil, natural gas, 
sulphur and other deposits in the Gulf of Mexico. Already 
over $100 million in rents and royalties from the compara- 
tively small area in dispute is being held in escrow until 
the court decides to whom it is legally due. Since 1954 
the federal government has received about $400 million in 
revenue from the public domain under the waters of the 
Gulf and within the next fifteen years it is estimated that 
somewhere around that sum will be coming’ in each year 
from offshore oil and gas wells. But exploitation of the 
continental shelf, whether off the coast of North America 
or of other land masses, has only just begun, and the present 
developments are a minute portion of what may be expected 
as the world becomes increasingly short of raw materials 
for its ever-growing population. 

Altogether, all the world over, there are some 10 million 
square miles of continental shelf—one-fifth the area of dry 
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land. By definition the shelf is land covered by 600 feet 
of water or less although, geologically speaking, all’ low 


flat coastal areas between high land and deep sea are part - 


of the continental shelf ; thus the minerals found under the 
land are likely to continue under the. sea. This has already 


been proved very satisfactorily in the case of the Gulf of — 


Mexico, where reserves of 12 billion barrels of petroleum 
and 70 trillion cubic feet of natural gas have been found— 
an addition of between one-third and one-half to. those 
known on the dry land of the United States. 

The whole country has nearly 300,000 square miles of 
shelf surrounding its continental area ; this is. widest off 
New England, where the shallow waters make good fishing 
but where so far little evidence of mineral wealth has been 
discovered. Alaska has brought into the Union with it a 
shelf equal to its dry land, 600,000 square miles, which 
may be equally rich in minerals. But this shelf is in large 
part shared with the 
Soviet Union, which 
also has one of the 
world’s largest ex- 
panses of shelf off 
Siberia: Canada has 
more continental 
shelf than _ the 
United States, even 
if Hudson Bay is 
excluded, .and . an- 
other wide one is off 
south-eastern Argen- 
tina. In and around 
the Malay  Archi- 
pelago, if the sea 
level were lowered a 
few hundred feet, 
there would emerge 
a continent as large 
as Australia, inter- 
spersed with deep 
sea inlets and lakes. Australia itself has a big continental 
shelf, especially towards New Guinea. 

Until recent years, however, even the shallowest sea pro- 
tected the offshore minerals from the depredations of man. 
Even now virtually all exploitation, except for.some hun- 
dreds of miles of pipeline along the bed of the Gulf of 
Mexico, is from the surface of the water. Permanent steel 
islands, giant movable drilling rigs and platforms that can 
be temporarily anchored to the bottom by concrete piles 
are used to reach undersea mineral deposits. Some $2 
billion has been spent in the Gulf of Mexico alone and so 
far only a fraction of it has been earned back by the drilling 
companies. Moreover, the cost increases substantially with 
each additional foot of water, quite apart from the awkward- 
ness and danger of such surface operations. The deepest 
water to be penetrated successfully is 140 feet, which leaves 
much the greater part of the shelf out of reach, even in 
the shallow Gulf of Mexico. 

Eventually, however, there may be permanent domes on 
the bottom of the ocean, protected by the sea itself from 
surface storms, containing home comforts for the workers 
who live there for long periods and serving as centres for 
drilling and mining operations for miles around. These 
domes might even some day be connected with each other, 
and with the shore, by tunnels through which would pass 
not only the pipelines carrying oil and gas and perhaps 
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“slurry,” a thin soup of minerals (which are already being 
transported long ‘distances in this way by pipeline on dry 
land), but also a growing two-way underwater traffic. 

Nor for that matter need exploitation of the bed of the 
sea be limited for ever to the shallow depths of the conti- 
nental shelf and to semi-permanent installations., A recent 
scientific survey reported that large areas of ocean bottom 
in the depths of the south-east Pacific are covered with 
nodules containing nickel, copper, cobalt, iron and manga- 
nese, worth as much as $500,000 a square mile. Even the 
sea-bed itself may some day prove worth digging up and 
bringing back in. Each year some 6 billion tons of sand, 
soil and minerals are carried out to sea, containing such 
valuable items as phosphorus which, according to ecologists, 
is the chemical whose exhaustion may first limit life on 
land. Meanwhile men have already descended in the free- 
moving “bathyscaphe” or super-submarine as deep as 
14,000 feet and there has been talk of giant heavy duty 
atomic submarines which might anchor themselves at the 
bottom of the sea to become underwater mining camps for 
drilling and exploratory operations and even for gathering 
minerals directly. 

However visionary all this may seem, the continental shelf 
is obviously not as far out of this world as is the moon ; 
it is certainly more accessible and both it and the deeper 
areas. under the ocean are very probably more worth 
exploitation. 


Rights by Degrees 


NE of the strongest passages in the President’s State 

of the Union message was his condemnation of the 
closing of schools, to avoid mixing Negro and white pupils, 
because a bad impression is created abroad by thus depriving 
American children of the opportunity of education and 
because this discrimination flouts the principle of equality 
under the law. Mr Eisenhower promised to submit his 
proposals for dealing with this to Congress shortly but, 
when he was questioned at the National Press Club this 
week, his answers implied that nothing in the proposals 
would -bear directly on the schools. These are a state 
responsibility with which Mr Eisenhower, like many Con- 
gressmen, believes the federal government should not 
interfere, tragic though their closing is and ineffective as the 
various legal steps to get them reopened have been so far. 
It has been suggested that the federal government might 
offer financial encouragement to southern communities if 
they begin to integrate their schools. It has also been sug- 
gested that the Justice Department might again ask for 
power, denied to it in 1957, to bring suits on behalf of 
individuals who have been denied their civil rights by racial 
discrimination in schools or elsewhere. It is still possible 
that such proposals may be included in the coming Bill 
but it is unlikely that the Southerners in Congress would 
permit them to become law. 

What the President does definitely intend to propose is 
an extension of the life of the Civil Rights Commission, set 
up for.two years in September, 1957, and some strengthen- 
ing of its powers to investigate refusals of voting rights to 
Negroes. He, like many other people, argues that, if the 
right to vote is safeguarded, the observance of other rights 
will follow gradually. He will probably ask that the Depart- 
ment of Justice should have specific authority to subpoena 
voting records in order to prevent frustrations of the kind 
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One makes a pet! 


The depredations of one caterpillar are nothing much, but 
caterpillars rarely come in ones. Multiply by x . . . and then, 
almost overnight, a cabbage crop can be eaten to the ribs, or a 
forest of young conifers become a desert of standing sticks. 
The only really effective answer is to strike back hard with 
insecticides. This is what growers are now doing with a new 
systemic insecticide called ‘ Phosdrin’, developed by Shell 
specifically for the quicker, cheaper control of caterpillars 
and aphids. ‘ Phosdrin’ virtually wipes out the heaviest 
infestations within a few hours of spraying. Yet it decomposes 
quickly, so that the sprayed crops may be gathered safely 
three clear days later. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 


Very many of the protective chemicals now in general 
agricultural and horticultural use are supplied by Shell. 
Some of the most successful, such as aldrin, dieldrin, and now 
* Phosdrin ’, are the direct result of Shell’s constant research. 

Shell are also one of the world’s foremost suppliers of 
essential chemicals to industry. If you have any task involving 
the use of chemicals in any form, Shell may well be able to 
help you do the job more efficiently. How about finding out? 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. Marl- 
borough Street, London W.1, who will see that your letter is 
directed to the department concerned. 
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to which the commission’s officials have recently been sub-' 
jected in Alabama. There they have been inquiring into 
charges of discrimination against Negroes who tried to 
register for voting and have been defied in a way which has 
lost Alabamians the sympathy of more far-sighted South- 
erners. Many who are not prepared to have black children 
share classrooms with white are nevertheless disturbed when 
a Negro is unable to vote. Congress is therefore likely 
to give the President what he wants for the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

It may do more than he wants when it comes to action 
against the atrocious bombings of churches and schools in 
the South. The Administration doubts whether any addi- 
tional federal powers to deal with these are needed. Never- 
theless Congress, perhaps as a sop to its bad conscience on 
other racial matters, may insist on legislation. One idea is 
that it might be made a federal crime to bring explosives 
across state lines for bombing purposes. 


Locking the Back Door 


JHE special House Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
+ sight’ whose investigations were responsible for the 
downfall of the President’s chief assistant, Mr Sherman 
Adams, his crony, Mr Bernard Goldfine, and a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission, expired quietly 
at the end of 1958. Even its own members do not propose 
that it should be given a new lease of life, although they urge 
that. the investigation of: the powerful agencies which 

“regulate great sectors of the economy: should be continued 
to discover whether they have “neglected their obligations 
“to-the public.” Supposedly, this was the subcommittee’s 
own task, but inadequate preparation, bitter political con- 
troversy and in some cases an unbridled passion for publicity 
have left it more than half undone. 

Nevertheless, in its last will and testament—its report on 
its activities—the subcommittee unanimously supported a 
great number of legislative and administrative reforms, some 
of which Congress may adopt, to end the “ back-door ” 
pressures to which the commissions, several of which dis- 
pose of most valuable property rights, such as television 
licences, are now subject. The subcommittee proposes civil 
and criminal penalties for the exercise of improper influ- 
ence, even by members of Congress or of the White House 
staff. Members of the commissions would themselves have 
to observe a code of ethics. The FCC, the most often hit 
target of the inquiry, is already moving to require a higher 
standard of conduct. 

The subcommittee also wants to make the commissions 
more independent of the White House, which selects their 
members ‘and chooses the chairman, but has only a very 
disputed .authority—which the subcommittee thinks should 
be clarifiéd—to discharge commissioners for neglect of their 
duties. It suggests: that the chairman, who often wields great 
power, should be ‘chosen ‘by his fellow commissioners and 
serve for only three years ;-and that the agencies be given 
the right to institute court cases rather than having to rely, 
as at present, upon the Department of Justice, an arm of the 
executive, to do so.. Finally the subcommittee feels that 
when the Civil Aeronautics. Board awards an air route—a 
most profitable concession—the:.President, who . has’ the 

power of veto, should not be able, as he is now,.to suggest 
an alternative recipient. This procedure subjects the White 


. father fewer parcels for the stores. 
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House staff to great pressures from the interests involved. 
The subcommittee recognises, however, that it is not enough 
simply to pass more laws. If the commissions, which have 
many judicial duties, are to be above suspicion, like the 
courts, they need men whose ability and integrity are com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities. Political considera- 
tions must play no part-in appointments, and salaries must 
be raised and tenure of office lengthened. Such reforms 
will require a change of heart both in the White House 
and in Congress. 


Painless Delivery 


NEW YORK 
oO" the streets of New York, packed to capacity with 
J every species of vehicle, there is but one glaring 
omission: the fleets of delivery vans which customarily 
bear witness to a city’s variety of shops and stores. In 
their stead are the large, brown, beetle-like vans of the 
United Parcel Service which today carry virtually every 
package which moves from shop to customer in this capital 
of retail trade. While a third of its activities are concen- 
trated in New York, UPS has brought the joys of con- 


. solidated delivery to fourteen other metropolitan areas, 


including San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Phila- 


-. delphia. This network has gfown, in the space of fifty 


years, out of a small, bicycle-based messenger service 
opened in Seattle by Mr James E. Casey, who still heads 
the enterprise with 6,000 vans which now carry over 180 
million parcels in the year. Moving directly counter to the 
best pioneering traditions, -Mr Casey started with the last 
frontier (the Pacific North-West), moved into California, 
and in 1930, when no longer strictly a young man, went 
East. 

UPS delivers (and takes COD payments) for over two 
thousand department stores and smaller shops. It attri- 
butes its expansion to a rigid insistence on individual long- 
term contracts—of I, 5 or Io years according to volume— 


~and on a “carry all or carry nothing” principle. Many 


a smaller carrying company has been broken by a shop’s 
freedom arbitrarily to grant or withhold parcels, or simply 
to leave the more awkward deliveries to the outside carrier. 
Contracts vary widely from shop to shop according to the 
number of packages, the extent of the delivery area, and 
such considerations as local labour costs, traffic congestion 
(New York) and hilly streets (San Francisco). UPS is 
really interested only in parcels but, in order to make full 
provision for the needs of its customers, it has introduced 
an entirely separate Furniture Service to carry those items 
falling outside its definition of a package. In terms of.size 
and facilities offered UPS has no rival. While several cities 
boast a local consolidated delivery service, real compétition 
comes from the stores themselves, acting either individually 
or in groups.. From time to time shops forsake UPS in 
the belief that they can conduct their own affairs more 
cheaply, but usually they return chastened to the fold. 
Retail delivery, however, is a declining business, and in 
spite of its postwar territorial gains, UPS today carries 
There are two main 
reasons for this: the shops, mindful of the charges involved, 
put. more pressure on customers to take their packages with 
them.; and the greater emphasis on suburban shopping 
centres means that more customers transport their own 
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Many people have been puzzled 
to see cultivated fields completely 
covered with black film made 
from UNION CarBiDE polyethylene 
resins. Through small slits in the 
film, plants may be seen growing. - 
Or sometimes the plants are 
covered with plastic tents. This is 
just one of the reasons why you'll 
be seeing much more polyethylene 
film in agriculture, because results 
so far have been remarkable. 


Different colored film is used for 
different purposes and for different 
crops. Black absorbs heat, warms 
the ground, and helps ripen crops 
ten days to two weeks early. 
Aluminum color reflects the sun 
and keeps the soil cooler in 
mid-summer. Other pigments keep 
out harmful red and infra-red 
and let. in the growth-stimulating 
green, blue and ultra-violet rays. 


» | — 
IN ANY COLOR, film made from UNION CarBiDE polyethylene resins keeps down 


: weeds, holds moisture and fertility in the soil, helps combat many plant diseases 
i and blights, keeps fruit clean, helps give a greater yield of higher quality. It also 
1 helps promote plant growth by keeping the soil loose and does not interfere with 
S normal harvesting methods, for rubber tires will not harm it. Users report that 
! polyethylene film returns its cost several times over the first year, with every indi- 
d cation that the same polyethylene film can be re-used for three to five years. 


FREE BOOKLET IE-1 describing the many uses of film made from UNIon 
CARBIDE polyethylene resins in agriculture, including mulching, silage protection, 
lining ponds, irrigation ditches, and green house construction will be sent you on 
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AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready $. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BRAZIL: S$. A. White Martins 

Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 
MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, $. A. 

Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 
NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 


n s o 5 5 PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
request. This booklet also includes information on other UNION CARBIDE products PHILIPPINE IS.: National Cubes naman Ine. 
J which serve agriculture; CRAG Agricultural Chemicals and Evereapy Garden Prod- ee ented ceeiaetcnn nacebaiiiese 
7 ucts. Write to UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, Division anemia emcees amen $. A. 

of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, British Acheson Electrodes Limited 
in Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York. a 
es Products of Unton Carsive include 
r" Union Carsive Plastics and Resins »* Unton Carsine Silicones « Haynes Strecuite Alloys 
as Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties + Crac Agricultural Chemicals + Dynet Textile Fibers Si ited. 
ith SyntHetic Orcanic Cuemicats « AcHEson Electrodes - Linve Welding and Cutting Equipment CARBIDE 


Evexeany Flashlights and Batteries - Exectromet Alloys and Metals « Nationat Carbons 
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packages by car. To counter this trend, UPS has turned 
its attentions to wholesalers and, in the course of the last 
five years, it has signed up 25,000 of them; in 1957 a 
third of its bundles were wholesale ones. 

As a common carrier of parcels (up to a maximum weight 
of 50 lb) the august and tax-exempt United States Post 
Office is the main competitor of UPS. But while its rates 
approximate to those of parcel post, UPS can offer a door- 
to-door service, faster delivery schedules and other advan- 
tages. Its wholesale division now operates in fifteen states 
and the present aim is to expand these separate units and 
to provide links between them. Apart from the economic 
problems of enlarging delivery zones, the crossing of. state 
boundaries involves UPS in delicate and lengthy negotia- 
tions with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
delivery zone around Chicago has now been successfully 
extended into ‘five states (in whole or in part), and the 
company is awaiting the verdict of the ICC on its scheme 
for an eight-state delivery area for parcels picked up in and 
around New York or Boston. Air transport, which con- 
veniently cuts through these interstate problems, has 
enabled UPS to establish a long-distance service which 
links New York and Chicago with San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. In addition, UPS-Air, a relatively small affair, 
provides direct air service between a handful of cities. 

UPS employs ten thousand men, and their wages make 
up 75 per cent of its total costs. Two-thirds of them are 
on the road ; the remainder, apart from office staff, sort 
parcels, mainly at night. Reflecting the convictions of its 
founder, the company has a refreshingly Victorian flavour 
which has contributed considerably to its success: the 
appearance and conduct of its delivery men are governed by 
an outspoken and personal “ Manual of Instructions ” that 
would make even a Boy Scout wince—the more remarkable 
since its readers are members of the somewhat tough 
Teamsters’ Union. Nevertheless, the world’s largest carrier 
of parcels has not been overburdened with labour troubles. 
In spite of its far-flung empire, the central executive of 
UPS, consisting of twelve men, remains intimate, intensely 
loyal to its founder, and uncorrupted by the lavish interior 
decoration which is the common mark of a profitable con- 
cern. In addition, there are fourteen managers of local 
plants to whom responsibility is liberally delegated. The 
corporation, which is private and therefore keeps its finances 
to itself, is owned by those who work in it. 


Security for Benefits 


oR nearly 90 million Americans—the 12.5 million 
F receiving insurance benefits and the 75 million paying 
contributions—allegations by conservatives that the social 
insurance system is “ bankrupt” strike an alarming note. 
They are based on the fact that last year, for the first time 
in twenty years, more was paid out to beneficiaries than 
came in; this is possible, without resort to general tax 
revenues, because a reserve fund of about $22 billion was 
built up in the early years, when total pension payments 
were small. Interest on this fund is expected to play an 
important part in balancing the social security budget in the 
long run. 
At the beginning of this year, benefits went up again, 
by about 7 per cent ; in election years, like 1958, Congress 
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cannot resist the temptation to sweeten the social security 
cheques which reach'so many American families. Last 
August, however, Congress also raised the social security 
contributions, which are paid both by employees and their 
employers, from 2} per cent of the first $4,200 of wages 
to 2} per cent of the first $4,800. Higher rates were also 
introduced for the self-employed. 

This increase in contributions is the chief reason why a 
special advisory council created by Congress in 1956 is 
able to declare that the system is financially sound. It 
reports that in 1960 income will once more exceed outgo 
and should continue to do so until 2020, if Congress sticks 
to another decision made last year: to raise the rate of con- 
tributions every three years from 1960 to 1969. By then, 
employers and employees will each be paying 4} per cent 
of wages for social security, unless experience shows that 
such heavy contributions can be postponed. Although the 
council feels that the Treasury short-changes social security 
by failing to pay the market rate of interest on the bonds 
in which this moncy is invested, so far both Congress and 
the Treasury have regarded the social security reserves 
as sacred. New problems may arise if the progressive 
Democrats should succeed, over the protests of the American 
Medical Association, in providing a medical and hospital 
care programme for retired old people. But what really 
worries the advisory council is that in years to come 
pensioners who have paid in good money may be paid 
back in bad, unless creeping inflation can be checked. 


SHORTER NOTES 


As part of the general pacification proceedings by the 
Democratic leaders in Congress, Dr Dale Alford has been 
seated temporarily while charges that he won his victory 
over Representative Brooks Hays by fraud are being investi- 
gated. Dr Alford took the oath after all the other Repre- 
sentatives and therefore ranks behind them for privileges 
such as committee assignments. If the segregationist Dr 
Alford is finally seated permanently, liberal Democrats 
intend to protest against his recognition as a member of 
their party. 

ae 

An exhibition which opened in Washington this week 
and which will be touring the museums of America until 
mid-1960, visiting small cities as well as large all across 
the country, is of sculpture, tapestries, ecclesiastical fur- 
nishings, ceramics, stained glass, metal work, everything 
except paintings and drawings, by 85 of today’s leading 
artists in Britain. Careful selection and competent organ- 
isation have ensured an impressive display of works, many 
of them created especially for the exhibition, which demon- 
strate the outstanding contribution which British artists 
can make to the embellishment of churches, public build- 
ings and private houses. The exhibition has been organised 
voluntarily by a group of enthusiastic Anglo-American 
women who wanted to prove that Britain can compete with 
coumtries such as Scandinavia and Italy which are famous 
for their contemporary craftsmanship. 


* * * 


_ The last of the aviation strikes, that against American 
Airlines by its pilots, has been settled by a wage increase 
which raises the earnings of a top-rated pilot to $22,500 
a year from $19,000. He flies 85 hours a month, half by 
day and half by night. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Nato’s Gaullist New Year 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


66 ou people are going to find us making quite a bit of 
trouble for you this year,” said a French civil 
servant in tones of satisfaction to a number of 

Nato colleagues over a convivial glass recently. Last year— 

indeed, ever since Mr Sandys’s first white paper on defence 

-—the most irresponsible member of the alliance was felt to 

be Britain, which set a bad example to weaker brethren by 

cutting down its forces in Germany on specious pretexts that 
provided precedents for everybody to reduce defence 
spending, shorten national service, economise on equipment, 
and generally postpone the time when the Supreme Com- 
mander could count on the thirty divisions which he, like 
his predecessors, regards as the minimum for the shield. 

But it now looks as if, compared with a Gaullist govern- 

ment’s policy for national greatness, Mr Sandys and his 

white paper are going to seem very small beer. 

But it is Mr Sandys who has given the French their cue, 
and this is going to be remembered against him, even though 
Nato commanders feel that at long and weary last they 
‘have argued him into a more cooperative frame of mind. 
The French are now demanding British status, or are 
preparing to. Britain retains control over the bulk of its 
forces, allocating to the Supreme Commander (Saceur) only 
55,000 men (and it may be only 45,000 next year) ; France — 
means to take the same line. The renaissance of France 
must be based on the army, says General de Gaulle ; this 
cannot be done if the army is commanded by foreigners, 
and Shape is altogether too Anglo-Saxon. The Mediter- 
ranean is a French sea—but the Americans have the biggest _ 
fleet there and the British have the nominal Nato command. 
Britain flourishes an independent deterrent, which enables 
it to economise on troops but spread itself in the matter of 
top posts, technical aid, and cosy little nuclear club talks ; 
France cannot be fobbed off with less. Meanwhile France, 
provides the basic military infrastructure on which the 
alliance is supplied. Yet, unsatisfied with this, the Anglo- 
Saxons want to take over France’s skies too, and command 
them in the name of integrated air defence. This sort of 
thing, the general says (or his intimates say he says), is 
good enough for small countries, but not for France. 

The British are busy arguing that they are not in the least 
responsible for such nonsense. It is time, they say, that the 
French (or the general) realised that everybody’s forces are, 
and in peace remain wholly, under national command ; 
Shape gives orders in time of war but is otherwise simply 
an allied planning organisation. Britain may have stressed 
its Overseas commitments, but it has sustained these for 
years (to everybody’s advantage), while supplying at first 
four, and even now three plus, fully-found fighting divisions 
to the alliance, compared with the French 14 (if France’s 
60,000 troops beyond the Rhine do in fact include that 
many fighting effectives). This contribution, as well as the v 
scale of the British naval and air effort, is the basis of the 
commands held by British officers ; and anyway a French 
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general has the command of all Nato forces in the vital 
central area. As for the deterrent, the British say the 
French argument is absurd: why, it was American legisla- 
tion, not British love of national glory, that led them to 
undertake the hard, costly and unrewarding task of pro- 
viding Europe with an indigenous nuclear striking force 
based on the pioneer British work done during the war. 
Britain is not insisting on British control of American-made 
warheads ; the French are (or were). Finally, Britain has 
entirely agreed that in these days of supersonic aircraft 
British skies must become part of an integrated Nato air — 
defence area. 

This last argument, it is said, is specially resented by the 
French as a typical piece of Anglo-Saxon double-crossing. 
So, too, with the deterrent ; of course France must insist 
on having control of American-supplied warheads in order 
to reach equality with Britain in keeping its deterrent under 
its own control ; of course the British, having their own 
bomb, did not need to insist! Anyway, France is to make 
its own bombs, and when the first is detonated (probably 
this year) its allies will treat it with the respect due. 

The British are all for laying on respect with a trowel ; 
but they doubt if detonating one device will, in fact, make 
France a nuclear power. Five years after the British did 
the same; they remain five years behind the United States 
in respect of most types of warhead. France has, more- 
over, to develop means of delivery as well as warheads: 
and that means missiles, because (except for tactical use) 
aircraft are approaching their penultimate phase as carriers 
of the deterrent. It is all a terrible pity because France, by 
treading the bankrupting path to glory, will end up with no 
hardware worth having ; whereas, if American terms were 
accepted, its aircraft could be adapted to certain nuclear 
missions immediately; and everything else would follow. 
American control is minimal, and not likely to last for ever. 
But if France follows in practice some of the lines of 
policy now being mooted, it will find that in a few years 
at most the Germans have a bigger, better army, more fully 
committed to Nato, with more claim to commands in the 
alliance. And it will be a far more modern army, equipped 
with, and trained on, a full range of efficient tactical nuclear 
weapons, which the French will be still years from making. 
Even if General de Gaulle cannot see the logic of this, it 
is suggested, younger de Gaulles of the future will see it. 
This may perhaps underestimate the work France’s 
scientists have done before their first test explosion. 

' Meanwhile, despite all these wrangles, the unity of Nato 
is exemplified by the general acceptance of the requirements 
outlined by General Norstad in his MC-70 paper, and by 
the resolution to maintain allied forces in Berlin ; France 
subscribed to both plan and resolution. Shape still assumes 
that France will put a full six divisions at Saceur’s disposal 
when Algeria permits, and that, with MC-70 agreed, the 
miseries of year-to-year planning are over. Nato’s atomic 
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stockpile will grow. As it grows, manpower needs will 
themselves change. The common market, atomic tech- 
nology, the German army—all will tie France increasingly 
to Nato. But a period of difficult relationships lies immedi- 
ately ahead (unless Berlin changes everything). The 
Americans are inclined to say: “ Well, you British began it. 
It is you, and your demands for special treatment, that the 
French watch so jealously. What you do or say will make 
for unity or disruption. So for all our sakes be careful.” 
Just now, they are probably thinking of that infernal 
machine, the annual British defence white paper, quietly 
ticking away the hours till its time comes to burst upon 
apprehensive allies. 


M. Debre’s Team 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


ENERAL DE GAULLE, like a good manager, did not want 
to alter more than was necessary the team that had 
served him well and faithfully, although the departure of 
the Socialists after the budget shocks meant that he had to 


relinquish M. Mollet, the man who had given him © 


such great service as- the team’s left winger. Allowing 
for all the possible permutations, the changes are 
comparatively few. M. Debré, of the UNR, is promoted 
to the premiership. His more famous party colleague, 
M. Jacques Soustelle, becomes second in command, with 
the title of minister delegate to the prime minister. It is 
everybody’s secret that M. Soustelle had other ambitions ; 
having shown his skill in placing friends and influencing 
people at the ministry of information and having left this 
job to a reliable fellow gaullist (M. Frey, the secretary of 
UNR), he apparently wanted to exercise his skill on a wider 
scale at the ministry of the interior. . This job, however, 
was given to Senator Berthoia, the only Radical in the 
cabinet. M. Soustelle was placated not so much by his 
new functions—he is in charge of overseas territories, the 
Sahara and atomic energy—as by the fact that through his 
new rank he becomes M. Debré’s closest collaborator and 
a sort of deputy prime minister. In this position he can 
wait. After all, only eight months ago he was fleeing to 
Algiers in the boot of a car. 

The neo-gaullist UNR, in addition to the Debré-Soustelle 
tandem, is in charge of information, justice (M. Michelet), 
and a couple of less important ministries, The conservative 
Independents are the second party in the government ; they 
have one minister of state, M. Jacquinot. M. Pinay, having 
associated his name with the new economic policy, remains 
at the ministry of finance assisted by two party colleagues 
as secretaries of state. A senator of the same party is 
minister of agriculture. Thus the Independents have almost 
complete control of the economy. 

Many Christian Democrats were reluctant to enter a 
cabinet saddled with such an unpopular budget. But they 
have joined the government all the same. Since M. Pflimlin 
felt in need of a rest, M. Lecourt has been appointed 
minister of state in charge of the French Community 
(M. Houphouet-Boigny of the African Democratic Rally is 
also a minister of state). Two other MRP ministers stay in 
their jobs. 

The “ technicians ” form the biggest single group in the 
government. Out of 21 full ministers only twelve will now 

ave to vacate parliamentary seats ; the rest are outsiders. 
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M. André Malraux, the famous ex-fellow traveller and 
novelist, has been promoted minister of state in charge 
of everything vaguely connected with culture. Civil 
servants are in control of key ministries like foreign affairs 
(M. Couve de Murville) and defence (M. Guillaumat). A 
newcomer to this group of technicians is the new minister 
of industry and trade, M. Jeanneney, a professor of 
economics and the son of the late speaker of the senate. The 
minister of education, M. Boulloche, is the Socialists’ only 
link with the government ; but he sits in the cabinet in a 
personal capacity. 

M. Mollet had to take his colleagues into opposition. It is 
true that at the party’s national council last weekend he 
defined this opposition as “ constructive.” He argued that 
the Socialists must not oppose the new regime but make 
counter-proposals whenever they disagree with the govern- 
ment’s measures. Nevertheless the final motion adopted by 
the council attacks the government’s economic policy in the 
most scathing terms as a denial of common sense and justice. 
On going into opposition, the Socialists have suddenly 
discovered the. heavy cost of the Algerian war. This 
“ discovery ” by the party of M. Mollet, who when in office 
always tried to minimise the burden, has caused amusement, 
but memories are short and this is not the first of M. Mollet’s 
somersaults. Yet his fate still remains linked to that of 
General de Gaulle. If the country swallows the new 
economic policy without too much resistance, M. Mollet 
will keep the leadership of his party and perhaps serve again. 
Otherwise all his dexterity may not be enough to channel 
popular discontent within the limits of constructive 
opposition. 


ENERAL DE GAULLE will retain control of the government 
G team but as president of the republic he also has a team 
of his own. The new’ staff at the Elysée Palace includes 
M. de Courcel, head of the French delegation at Nato ; 
M. Brouillet, hitherto in charge of Algerian affairs ; General 
de Beaufort ; and M. Janot, who will deal with the problems 
of the French Community. 

The general -has immediately taken the initiative. The 
measures of clemency in Algeria are wide and significant. 
Seven thousand Algerian internees are to be freed. All 
death sentences have been commuted to life imprisonment. 
Ben Bella and the other Algerian leaders who were 
kidnapped by the French in October, 1956, on their way 
from Morocco to Tunis, are being moved from jail to a 
fortress. This is not yet freedom, but an implicit recogni- 
tion that they are prisoners of war. These measures have 
made an impact—they have been received hopefully by 
liberal Frenchmen and angrily by the ultras in Algeria. 

In Paris the mood was not unlike that last October, when 
on the eve of the general’s press conference hopes of a 
negotiated settlement in Algeria rose high, only to be 
dashed a few days later. Once agai, this week, the air 
has been full of rumours of secret talks in Egypt, Switzer- 
land and Tunis. Then came the denials. Signor Fanfani, 
the Italian prime minister, denied that he had any message 
from President Nasser. M. Frey asserted that there could 
be no question of negotiation about the political status of 
Algeria. M. Yacid, the FLN minister of information, 
echoed from Cairo that any negotiation would have to be 
direct, based on “ independence ” and held on neutral terri- 
tory. Yet, despite all these denials, rumours persist that 
Algeria might be offered a place in the French Community 
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(which would not-exclude future independence). The snag 
lies in the French official refusal to discuss the status of 
Algeria. Can the FLN accept a cease-fire, taking the general 
on trust ?. Is the general willing to give them, publicly, any 
political guarantees ? 

M. Debré, speaking at the opening. session of the 
Assembly on Thursday afternoon, gave no indication that a 
positive answer will be given tomorrow. Dismissing all 
“stupidly and complacently circulated rumours,” he pro- 
claimed that it was unthinkable to go beyond the general’s 
offer of last October. If the prime minister speaks for the 
president the ere of a negotiated solution are as dim 
as ever. 


Economic Danger Signals in 
Spain 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


ENERAL FRANCO’S report to the nation at the year’s end 
G contained all the ingredients that Spaniards have come 
to expect : justification of the regime, assurances that it is 
here to stay, warnings to beware of “ the enemy ” abroad 
and of “ detractors ” at home, exhortations to maintain unity 
and discipline, 7egret at foreign “ incomprehension.” 
Throughout, the tone tended towards optimism and com- 
placency. The average Spaniard, General Franco pointed 
out, was eating better than before. His standard of living 
was higher. Industrial production was increasing. Abroad, 
the regime had gained in prestige, respect and admiration. 
There were even imitators. 

We view with optimism the revolution on the other side 
of the Pyrenees provoked by the army backed by the vast 
majority of Frenchmen. Looked at in terms of political 
thought this has special meaning for us. For when our own 
national revolution undertook to restore order in govern- 
ment by circumventing parliamentary rule and the machina- 
tions of political parties its purpose was wrongly inter- 
preted and unjustly criticised. 

General Franco’s speech was notable, too, for what it left 
out. There was no reference to an alarming side of the 
economic picture that thinking Spaniards are worried about. 
Nor was there any mention of the flight-of-capital scandal 
(see The Economist, January 3, 1959, page 65) uncovered 
last month ; under another system of government the affair 
would have made newspaper headlines for weeks and 
possibly provoked resignations from high posts. 

Most Spaniards today do live better than they did five, 
ten, and fifteen years ago, but at the moment it looks as if 
they will not be able to maintain their new standards. The 
economy has developed serious symptoms of impending 
ctisis. The cost of living has soared 40 per cent in two years, 
thus wiping out the benefits of the large wage increase 
decreed by the government in the autumn of 1956. Too 
rapid industrial expansion in recent years has eaten away the 
nation’s gold reserves from some $220 million in 1955 to 
$57 million now—and these $57 million are the “ untouch- 
able ” minimum required as cover for the national currency. 
Foreign exchange reserves are virtually exhausted, partly 
because of the growing need for industrial raw materials to 
keep the country’s expanding economy going. A year ago 
the total trade deficit stood at a record $387 million com- 
pared to $170 million two years earlier, and the figure for 











1958 promises to be about the same. © (True, American 
economic aid covers about half of the deficit, but what 
remains is too much to shrug off with a wish and a hope:) 
Foreign credits and necessary imports are becoming harder 
to obtain. 

Lack of foreign exchange, for instance, is forcing me 
government to cut imports of petroleum products by some 
thing like twenty per cent. The gravity of the measure is 
clear : trucks, tractors and fishing boats stand to feel the 
pinch and the economy as a whole will be affected unless 
somebody (the United States ?) comes to the rescue. Petrol 
rationing may have to be imposed (but foreign tourists 
would be spared this inconvenience). 

Another sombre development concerns Catalonia’s textile 
industry which has been caught up in a severe recession. 
The average Spaniard has begun to cut expenses, starting 
with clothing. In October textile sales were 25 per cent 
below what they were the previous year, and advance orders 
had dropped by 59 per cent. If the mills are forced to 
reduce output, 300,000 workers will be affected. Labour 
legislation ensures that the working man is paid for work- 
less days, but there is always the risk that induced idleness 
will disturb social stability. 

A curious feature of the country’s economic plight is 
that things are bad although American economic aid to 
Spain has just passed the billion dollar mark (this does not 
include $350 million for the bases and $400 million for 
the modernisation of General Franco’s armed forces). In 
explanation the Americans say that their economic assist- 
ance is not a recovery programme; it is for “ defence 
support,” that is, it is designed to help Spain to withstand 
the economic impact of the joint construction of military 
bases and the modernisation of the armed forces. American 
aid, therefore, is not being poured into the Spanish economy 
indiscriminately ; it is being channeled into basic and 
selected sectors, notably to agriculture, electric power, 
transportation, and the supply of certain raw materials and 
foodstuffs. The Americans feel that their aid programme 
in Spain cannot be held accountable for a situation 
brought about by excessively rapid industrial development 
pushed forward at the expense of agricultural needs, by 
an immovable reluctance to disturb vested interests, by 
resistance to foreign capital investment, and by excessive 
government controls on private economic activity. 


REFUGBES IN CENTRAL EUROPE—II 


Who is a Refugee? 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


E refugee world is full of paradoxes. One of the more 

curious is that refugees who after long years of waiting 
in Austrian camps managed to acquire Austrian nationality, 
now find that they acted unwisely, or at least precipitately. 
Once they become officially Austrian, they are no longer 
under the mandate of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner, and so are disqualified, after a year’s grace, for the 
UN integration schemes. This would not matter if the 
Austrian government could afford to do as much for its 
refugee citizens as the High Commissioner is doing for the 
mandate refugees. But in Austria, where the UN has a 


much freer hand than in Germany, the Unref building 
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“Why no strikes 
in Steel ?” 


asks Margaret Stewart—and comes 
up with this astonishing answer 


MARGARET STEWART has been industrial correspondent of the News Chronicle 
since 1949, and before that was on the staff of The Economist. She is the first and 
only woman industrial correspondent of a national newspaper. She has also 


broadcast on current affairs for the BBC. 


Miss Stewart was educated at St. Leonards School, St. Andrews, and Newnham 
College, Cambridge,. where she read Modern Languages and Economics. 

Before entering journalism she was a research worker for the Nuffield Social 
Reconstruction Survey and prepared evidence for the Beveridge report on social 


insurance. 


She has made a special study of industrial relations and trade union problems. 
So her remarks on.Steel carry a good deal of weight, because she knows so much 


about the way other industries are faring. 


Miss Stewart has been impressed by the absence of industrial strife in Steel. 
She writes: “‘ In many years of industrial reporting, I have yet to come across an 


$99 


industry where there is such a ‘will to peace’”’. 


N MANY YEARS of industrial re- 
I porting, I have yet to come across 
an industry where there is such a 
“will to peace” as in Steel. 

In 1957, more working days were 
lost through industrial disputes in 
Britain than in any year since 1926 - 
the year of the General Strike. 

The steel industry can plead “* Not 
Guilty ”. Industrial strife has passed 
it by, and it has not had a major 
strike, apart from the General Strike 
in 1926, for more than half a 
century. 

Last year, there were serious stop- 
pages in road and air transport, and 
in the docks. This year? Many TUC 
leaders have voiced the fear that 
there will be more strikes, because of 
the Government’s decision to scrap 
compulsory arbitration. 


ROUND A TABLE 


But such fears are irrelevant to an 
industry where arbitration by out- 
siders ‘is the last resort and not an 
integral part of industrial relations. 

This does not mean that there are 
never any disputes in Steel. It means 
that both sides prefer to settle their 
differences round a table. They use 


their own well-tried conciliation 
machinery to the full. 

This machinery is so good that 
when Steel was nationalised in 1949, 


nobody wanted to change it. This is — 


how it works: 

At the top are national agreements 
for each section of the industry. 
These fix minimum wages and such 
matters as hours, holidays and the 
cost of living sliding scale. Heavy 
steel usually sets the pattern, but 
agreements vary to suit each section. 


MEN ON THE SPOT 

At the bottom are plant-by-plant 
negotiations — undoubtedly the key 
to success. The men on the spot who 
work on the job, and know the local 
conditions, fix the rates for a parti- 
cular machine, mill or furnace. 

If a dispute cannot be settled 
locally, it goes to a neutral committee 
of four-two management and two 
union men, drawn from firms not con- 
cerned in the dispute but thoroughly 
understanding the job. 

These neutral committees nearly 
always reach agreement. If not, the 
top officials on either side take a hand 
and see if they can suggest a solution. 





If they fail, then-and only then - 
the dispute will go to arbitration. 
One side never forces the other to 
arbitrate. It is done on jointly agreed 
terms of reference, and on the under- 
standing the award will be accepted. 


SQUARE DEALING 

Many other industries have just as 
good machinery on paper, but it has 
not prevented strikes and unhappy 
labour relations. 

Steel has a tradition of fair and 
square dealing. ‘“‘ We talk the same 
language and we trust each other”, 
was how one big steel executive 
described his relations with his men. 

The unions, on their side, have for 
the past 90 years followed the maxim 
of one of their early pioneers: 
“Reason, not force, is the weapon 
men should use”. Union leaders, at 
every level, exercise an_ effective 
discipline over their members, and 
insist, to the point of expulsion if 
need be, on the honouring of 
agreements. 

Both sides can be tough. That is 
not surprising in an industry where 
the job is tough, the hours are 
tough, with round-the-clock working, 
and the product itself is tough. But 
both sides are conscious of the serious 
effects any loss of production would 
have in a highly capitalised industry, 
where each worker is backed by up 
to £10,000 worth of equipment. 

In my view, the short answer to the 
question : “‘ Why are there no strikes 
in Steel?” would be: “‘ Men of Steel 
are Men of Sense.” 


This personal report was invited by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, which 


believes that everyone in Britain should. 


know the facts about steel and about the 
men who make it. 
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schemes are progressing much faster than government pro- 
jects, and the new Austrians may, as they now fear, have 
only their right to vote to comfort them as they watch their 
companions house-moving. 

The German refugees in Austria may be even worse off. 
A great many displaced people of German descent took 
German nationality after the war, not necessarily intending 
to go and live in Germany but tempted by the higher 
pension schemes. Now, although living side by side with 
the others, they are eligible for neither the UN projects nor 
for the more hypothetical Austrian schemes, and they see 
themselves stuck in the camps when the rest have departed. 

These unfairnesses, which outside might be accepted as 
just part of life, are starkly resented in the close, institu- 
tional life of a camp. It is dreadfully difficult for the “ inte- 
gration counsellor ” to explain to a man who is rather proud 
of himself for having taken the decisive step of adopting 
Austria as his permanent home, that he has thereby killed 
his immediate chance of a flat. The distinctions between 
refugees may be arguable enough at the High Commis- 
sioner’s headquarters in Geneva ; to the refugee it just seems 
that he is being penalised for showing initiative. 

The counsellors, who by murmuring “ don’t we all want 
to be integrated ” mock their high-sounding title, are for- 
ever trying to explain why one refugee is different in official 
minds from another. They have to tell families who on their 
own initiative moved out of camp into private lodgings that 
they are no longer eligible for international assistance. They 
have to pass.on to old-age pensioners the change of directive 
that now disqualifies them for a flat. Perhaps their most 
difficult job is unravelling the abracadabra of the United 
States escapee programme, which is apparently capricious in 
the way it whisks one refugee off to the United States and 
leaves another stranded. But the counsellors themselves 
sometimes add to the confusion since many of them, 


although employed by the High Commissioner, belong to . 


religious organisations. ‘The more conscientious of them 
work impartially among Catholics or Protestants ; others 
have their own protégés. And social welfare on a confes- 
sional basis is a puzzling affair. 

In perspective, the mandate refugees in Austria are not 
now getting too raw a deal. Austrian citizens by birth, no 
less than the ineligible refugees, have to face the fact that 
accommodation which they need most urgently is denied 
them. But the refugee is by definition cursed with an 
insecurity that makes inconsistency particularly hard to bear. 


(Concluded) 


Israel’s Election Starts Early 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


ITH the election a good six months away, Israel’s 
political parties are already manceuvering for posi- 

tion. There is not much of a floating vote among the older 
inhabitants, but this year, for the first time, newcomers will 
play an important role. Among the old-timers political 


affiliations are strong and hardened by tradition. The poli- 
tical loyalty of Labour supporters has been well fed by 
material benefits, such as cheap housing schemes, higher 
wages or social benefits. It is true that in the 1951 elections 
there was a swing towards the General Zionists ; controls 
and a clumsily administered rationing system made even 
the adherents of a planned economy restive and brought the 
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undecided over to the side that advocated less state inter- 
ference. But controls were relaxed by stages, and in the last 
elections four years ago the government adroitly exploited 
the rising standard of living. The newcomers, unused to 
electoral procedures and strongly impressed by the officials 
who looked after them when they first arrived in Israel, did 
not play a decisive role but fitted surprisingly well into the 
old party patterns, 

This time the newcomers will be more important. They 
have multiplied, and they have learnt something about the 
functions of government and trade unions as well as about 
elections. The party that can best attract them, will do well. 
Mr Ben-Gurion appears to be well aware of this and in par- 
ticular of the need to attract the Oriental Jews to his side. 
He used the conflict with the orthodox wing in the Knesset 
—about the registration of children from mixed marriages— 
to co-opt into the cabinet the 76 year-old Sephardi Rabbi, 
Moshe Toledano, and admitted openly that this was done to 
increase the influence of the Sephardim in the cabinet. In 
this context, Sephardim means the Jews who came to Israel 
from Oriental countries. Many of them nurture grievances 
against the people at the top and against government officials 
because these are still drawn mainly from the Ashkena- 
zim, the immigrants from Europe. The cleavage between 
east and west in Israel shows in many places and a political 
party stands to gain if it can either show that it offers oppor- 
tunities to Oriental immigrants or exploit their resentment. 

The venerable old Rabbi of the Sephardi community is 
not a newcomer. He was born in Tiberias but he has served 
among the Jewish communities in Casablanca and Egypt 
and is well known as a champion of the Sephardi Jews. It 
was, therefore, a clever tactical move by Mr Ben-Gurion to 
take him into the cabinet instead of a representative of the 
religious block, all of whom come from the West. On the 
other hand, Mapai may now loose votes because of the 


‘opposition of the religious block. Disappointed politicians 


from the religious parties play on the fear of parents that 
their children will be taken away from them by freethinkers 
and they do this now with fewer inhibitions than when they 
were still in the coalition. 

It is impossible to say at this stage whether the elections 
will be fought on the question of ““ Who is a Jew ? ” and on 
the relations between church and state. In the past, Mr 
Ben-Gurion has always tried to avoid an all-out battle on 
these issues, and he may choose to fight the elections on 
other problems. Among these foreign policy does not 
promise much to his opponents except to the Communists 
and they still count only among the Arab minority. Heruth 
has lost much of its aggressiveness, people shun public 
discussions of security issues, and neutralist Mapam has lost 
some of its appeal outside its own party-ranks by its accept- 
ance of the Eisenhower doctrine. 


HERE remain the economic issues, which are both com- 
_ plex and urgent. Israel needs outside help to the extent 
of roughly $3 million a year. Everybody agrees that as long 
as this is the case it is no use talking about economic 
independence. But although the finance and trade ministers 
shout themselves hoarse with the slogan “export or 
unemployment ” things jog along much as before. And 
people who listened to the budget speech of the minister 
of finance last week were well aware that the long predicted 
economic reforms would have to wait till after the elections. 
The government appears to be trying to keep as many 
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people as it can in work—partly by emergency jobs—so that 
the standard of living can rise and people will be in a good 
mood during election year. 

The most revolutionary speeches come not from the 
right-wing opposition, which just repeats. its war-cry of 
liberalisation, but from the ranks of Mapai itself. The 
leader of the revolt is General Moshe Dayan, the hero of the 
Sinai campaign who has recently entered politics. He is 
now a student at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and 
has proved himself as flamboyant a figure in civilian clothes 
as ever he was in khaki. He demands that workers should 
be dismissed for inefficiency—a sore point with the trade 
unions. He proclaims that the administration is overstaffed 
and should get rid of 5,000 officials. He complains that the 
Israelis eat the money needed for development. And he 
has attacked, with unprecedented sharpness, the old guard 
of Mapai. He maintains that the young people of Israel 
who have lain gun in hand among the thorns and sands 
of the Negev, understand as much of economics and politics 
as do the old teachers of Mapai who have sat for twenty- 
five years in the offices of the Labour Federation. This has 
led to an open running fight with Pinchas Lavon, the general 
secretary of the Histadruth. 


Mr Ben-Gurion is well aware that success may depend on 
the absorption of the younger generation into the top ranks 
of Mapai. But even those who plead for economic reform 
and for a pruning of the wild growth of the administration 
are wary of backing General Dayan in the political arena. 
They realise that an army education is not an adequate 
background for a political career, and that the general and 


many of his friends who make up the young group in Mapai, | 


know too much about military discipline and too little about 
parliamentary thought and democratic procedure. This 
is the more significant as Mr Ben-Gurion is reported to 
have selected General Dayan as his eventual successor. 


Polish Writers Feel the Pinch 


POLL of writers conducted by the Polish communist 

weekly Polityka has had two interesting results. The 
writers listed “‘ Dr Zhivago,” which in Poland can only be 
read in smuggled-in foreign editions, among their favourite 
books of 1958 ; and Polityka, far from suppressing or hiding 
away this unorthodox expression of opinion, published it 
in a prominent place. Thus the writers demonstrated their 
persistent determination to hang on to some vestige of the 
freedom to write what they want (as opposed to only speak- 
ing it) which they thought they had gained in October, 
1956, but which has been steadily eroded since; while 
Polityka demonstrated the unusual flexibility, the curious 
inconsistences, of the Polish communist regime, which 
makes the search for a modus vivendi between writers and 
regime more complicated and more nicely balanced in 
Poland than elsewhere in the Soviet block. 


The tension between the writers (many of whom are 
themselves comimunists) and the Polish regime has lately 
become more acute and more open. The party line towards 
culture was redefined early last month ; presumably aimed 
at a compromise, it achieved only ambiguity and dissatisfied 
the writers still more. At: their congress in Wroclaw on 
December 15th and 16th they were openly critical of the 
government’s present attitude towards literature, and in 
particular of the increasingly widespread operations of the 
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censors. A _ resolution criticising the censorship and 
demanding freedom of expression was introduced by Jan 
Kott, one of the many intellectuals: who supported Mr 
Gomulka in October, 1956, and adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

After brooding over the Wroclaw congress for over a 
fortnight, Trybuna Ludu eventually published an admoni- 
tory article. It contrasted the writers’ congress unfavour- 
ably with the conference of culture and education workers 
that took place in Warsaw a few days later. The Wroclaw 
atmosphere, according to Trybuna Ludu, was full of mis- 
givings over the writers’ ideological programme and fears 
of a return to bad old stalinist practices ; by contrast, the 
cultural workers, although admittedly their discussion “ was 
not very brilliant at many points,” did at least have their 
ideological hearts in the right place. Instead of worrying 
about the way in which Polish literary works are lagging 
behind “the development of social consciousness,” the 
writers at Wroclaw went on and on about the censorship. 
Nor have they yet finished. The chairman of the writers’ 
union, Antoni Slonimski (who sent a telegram of congratula- 
tion on his Nobel prize to Pasternak and has never in any 
way suggested that this was a mistake), is now engaged in 
controversy with Trybuna Ludu over whether some of the 
writers at Wroclaw were opposed (as their paper alleges) to 
the principle of censorship, or whether they were only con- 
demning (as Dr Slonimski maintains) the “ often unjustified 
and damaging decisions of censors” against which, he 
says, there is no appeal. 


HE censorship is an even more damaging weapon against 
7 recalcitrant writers than may at first appear. Not only 
does it keep their books in mothballs ; it also prevents them 
from earning their living. It is in fact reported that Jerzy 
Putrament, the very minor novelist who is now the chief 
exponent of the party line on culture, told the writers not 
long ago that they would be starved out if they did not 
conform. Whether or not this report is accurate, some 
writers are already feeling the pinch. They include Adam 
Wazyk, who wrote the famous “ Poem for Adults ” shortly 
before Poland’s “October days”; the poet and novelist 
Pawel Hertz ; the poet Mieczyslaw Jastrun, who has just 
had a book banned; and Jerzy Andrzejewski, who is 
believed not to have earned anything since he was paid for 
the film rights of his novel, “ Ashes and Diamond,” eighteen 
months ago. 


It remains to be seen how far this attempt to secure 
conformity through cutting off the cash will be pressed— 
if indeed it is as yet.a deliberate and conscious attempt. Mr 
Gomulka will probably be most reluctant to push matters 
too far with a group of men many of whom were among 
his staunchest supporters in October, 1956. The Com- 
munists themselves maintain that they do not want to create 
a uniform style in the arts, that they approve of a free clash 
of opinions, and respect experiments and creative research. 
But it is another matter to reconcile these unexceptionable 
intentions with their avowed determination not to allow any 
straying outside the Marxist fold into revisionist or bour- 
geois pastures. In Gomulka’s Poland, where stalinist police 
methods are becoming an unsavoury memory and where 
men-have far greater freedom to speak their minds than 
elsewhere in the Communist block, the task of corralling 
the written word within strict Marxist-Leninist fences is 
bound to be immensely difficult. 
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best 
background 
for fast accounting 


A Sensimatic cuts accounting time by up to 66°/,* 
—and that means costs, too. 
With a Burroughs Sensimatic behind the 
scenes you can be sure of big savings, 
whatever your business, whatever your 
accounting procedure. 

The secret of the speed, accuracy and 
flexibility of the Sensimatic lies in its 
exclusive sensing panel. This is a control 
unit which permits each job to be indi- 
vidually programmed, and four or more 
programmes may be incorporated in 
ONE unit. Maximum automaticity and 
economy are ensured and varying com- 
binations of memory units are available. 
Simply select the combination appro- 
priate to your specific requirements. 

Automatic features simplify the oper- 
ation of the Sensimatic, and up-to-date 
Management reports are provided as a 
by-product of routine accounting ap- 
plications. 

Contact your local Burroughs office or 
write direct to: Burroughs Adding 
Machine Ltd., 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: Hyde Park 7061. 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


*The figure varies according to the nature 
of the accounting operation 

















British Banking 


in <4s1a 


These are the territories served by 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most 
centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, 
South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. 
In London an effective credit information service 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to 
merchants and marifacturers seeking new business 


connexions in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


CUncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
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THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


Electrical Aids in Industry 


Reese eee Hells 


What are light-sensitive cells? They are 
devices which can sense’ and measure 
changes in the level of light or, in some 
cases, respond to the quality of light 
falling on them. There are various types 
of cell and each has its particular field of 
use. One of the best known is the 
photo-electric cell. 

What can light-sensitive cells do? A 
change in the amount of light falling on 
the cell can cause a switch, relay or 
counter to operate. Alternatively, the 
direct indication of the light intensity 
can often allow some other factor to be 
determined and, if required, controlled. 
They are reliable and require little 
maintenance. Careful installation, as 
with all types of equipment, gives a 
good reward. 

How can they be used? These cells have 
many applications in industry, for 
controlling processes, for inspection and 
measurement, for sorting material and 
for safety purposes: 

Counting 

Where objects on a conveyor belt are too 

soft or light to operate a direct mechanical 

couaming device, where they are too delicate 

or freshly painted to sustain physical contact 
or where the articles vary 

A*®*6QvwSs counts the objects by in: 


ul wimetiychedbenacttghe. 


Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 


Hopper or Tank Level Control 


Many forms of feed can be accurately con- 
trolled by light cells. One important one is 
for controlling the — to a hopper of fluid 
solids such as sand or 
a ent Here, two horizontal 
ht beams are required: 
oO the upper, when inter- 
rupted, indicates that the 
hop pper is full and o> be 
the supply; the lower, when it ceases t 
interrupted, indicates that the hopper is 
nearly empty and restarts the flow. 


Package Content 
The level of powder in packages can be 


checked with light cells. The cell is so 
positioned that when the powder is up to 


the required level, the light reflected from 
the surface of the powder is picked up by 


the cell and causes the carton to be ac- 
cepted. If not, it is rejected. 


Colour Sorting 
The quality of many articles can be gauged 
by their colour—seeds and nut kernels, for 
instance. The objects are fed into a tube by 
aes * a ota Nah the 
ams oO equally s i cells 
which scan them from all sides. If. the 
object is acceptable it falls into a chute 
carrying it to one conveyor; if its colour is 
bad it is deflected as a reject. 


Guillotine Guard 
Light cells for guarding a guillo- B 





tine or power press should be 
used only as a supplement to 
mechanical guard or where the 
latter is impracticable. The in- > 
terruption 4 a of light 
by a hand stops the machine 

eously. 


instantan 


earns ak. s 
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HAMBURG 
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Sages 


. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


Data Sheer WO. 8 
Press Feeding 


Where the rate of feed of strip metal must 

be suited to a varying speed of acceptance 

by a press, a loop of the strip is allowed to 
O 


press. When the loop reaches 
a predetermined depth a 
light beam is interrupted 
a o ond the slack is taken up. 





Processing Objects on the Move 


Many articles are processed while on a con- 
veyor line. For instance, where articles are 
to be sprayed while on the conveyor, the 
paint saved by by stopping the gun between 
articles will mak 

device worth while. —_ 8= 

The same principle Nee “il 
aoe ina pred to 





¢ spraying of baking ZA, 
tins with fat. Cl 
Automatic Door Opening and Closing 
Doors can be caused to 0} or close by the 


interruption of a beam of light. This has its 
uses in such cases as control of doors on a 
heating oven or for the passage of a. 
in a factory. This is effected 
Re light beam = the ee ee which 
¢ approach is made (in 
gnate both) . When the coamunde 
cP team i is eneregend it opens the 
a door which closes again after a 
given time interval. 


T For further oe See. get in touch with | 
| | Beara Be ty Board or write direct to the | 
ical Sovitapheane Association. 


| excellent series of reference books are | 
available ¢ Be OF. or 9/- 
| and pi roductivi 


juctivi 
| an example. E. A. aiso have available on | 

free loan a series of films on the industrial 
| uses of e . Ask for a catalogue. 


| 
Issued by the Electrical opment 
| Reason 2 sDovia! Paes. | 


sag between the feed and the . 
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_ Recession and Steel Profits 


URING it 3 financial year that ended on September 
D 30th last, thé British steel industry produced just 

over 20-million ingot tons of crude steel. This 
was 6 per cent less than in 1956-57, and its deliveries 
of finished steel were about 5 per cent down. The 
industry’s productive capacity—which in Britain means 
what the industry would have been glad to produce 
economically, not some theoretical maximum—averaged 
at least 234 million tons during the year, so that as a 
whole it operated about 13 per cent below full capacity. 
Steel’s recession developed only after the beginning of 
1958. In the October-December quarter of 1957 


deliveries of finished steel were still nearly 5 per cent 


higher than a year before ; yet by the July-September 
quarter of 1958 they were 15 per cent lower. 

During the first quarter of the current financial year— 
the last three months of 1958—steel production was at 
the rate of about 18 million tons a year, against a 
capacity of some 24 million tons. Nobody knows yet 
how much more consumers have réduced their steel 
stocks. But few people in the industry believe these 
stocks are low enough yet to revive buying quickly. 
On a conservative but not lugubrious forecast, allow- 
ing for some upturn in ordering by the middle of this 
year, one cannot now expect production in this financial 
year to be much above 19 million, from a capacity 
averaging say 244 million tons—operations, that is, 
averaging 20 per cent or more below 
full capacity. 

On the face of these figures, one 
might expect to be recording a poor 
year for steel profits and looking 
forward to a still more doleful one. 
Yet the mixed array of steel profits 
that have so far been . disclosed— 
which include all the industry’s ten 
biggest producers of crude steel—has 
been by no means uniformly un- 
healthy. Preliminary and detailed 
trading figures for several Concerns 


1958= 23 





STEEL 
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CAPACITY: 
1957= 22 %mn. tons 
23 % mn. fons 





have been given already (and figures for four publishing 
full acounts this week are set out on page 236). Their 
comparison with 1956-57, in terms of trading and in 
some cases of operating experience, can be summarised. 


Profit 

Changes, 1957-58 from Output, Before After all* 

1956-57 ingot tons depreciation depreciation 

and tax before tax 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 

GNC as what ateatdase —12 — 7 — 5 
ea ee n.s. —30 —40 
Dorman Long (Sceel) th eae -9 n.s. —2i 
Whole group ........... n.s. — 3 —18 
Lancashire Steel........... n.s. +36 +57 
South Durham ............ n.s. +38 +37 
Steel Company of Wales ... + 4 +17 +25 
Stewarts and Lloyds ....... —14 —I19 —24 
John Summers ............ +5 +16 +12 
Richard Thomas & Baldwin ms. —I7 —-277 
United Seeel ... 2... cccccdes -—5 —- 5 — 3 


* Including allocations to reserves for replacement of fixed assets. 


No company among these big ten has felt impelled to 
reduce its dividend ; several have increased them, either 
as a result of buoyant profits or grudgingly in retreat 
from. a skinflint policy. Why have these results, in 
general, been more favourable than might well have 
been feared in a year of steel recession ? 


The first answer, as the table shows, is that the 
recession hit different companies very unequally : 
three or four out of these ten big companies actually 
produced more steel in 1957-58 than in 1956-57. 
Demand for sheet steel, last year, 
almost completely escaped the re- 
cession, which was concentrated at the 
heavy end of the industry and in 
tubes. John Summers and Steel of 
Wales, accordingly, could record in- 
creases in output and very healthy 
increases in profits, while Consett, 
Dorman Long (Steel) and Stewarts 
and Lloyds were hit in output and 
more heavily in profits. Lancashire 
Steel and Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins do not fit this pattern of 


Mn. ingot 
tons a year 
26 
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récession and ‘profit too neatly. Though the wire trade’s 
relative prosperity probably meant somewhat increased 
output for Lancashire Steel, its production cannot 
have soared as much as its profits ; at the other extreme 
there seems no obvious reason why RTB’s output 
should have slumped enough to cut profits by a 
sixth. But the spurt in Lancashire’s profits ought 
properly to be set against their slump in 1956-1957 3 
while RTB, which as yet has said nothing about its 
output or experience, is said to have had continued 
teething troubles in bringing in certain new plant 
recently, and may well have lost heavily for a 
while on some of its obsolete works before it finally 
decided to close them. 

Secondly, for some*companies the recession has been 
cushioned by profits from activities wholly or partly 
outside steel and outside price control. South Durham’s 
engineering works making large-diameter pipe has been 
able to bail out Cargo Fleet from adversity, leaving 
a handsome increase in total profits in hand. Dorman 
Long, whose activities outside steel contributed nearly 
half last year’s profits, did at least less badly in 
these structural engineering and chemical branches 
than in steelmaking. United Steel’s rich assortment of 
products and activities, too, seems to have tempered 
the effect of steel recession upon profits. 

Thirdly, steel producers in 1957-58 had the benefit 
of rather more generous treatment in the Steel Board’s 
setting of prices than in the year before. During 1956 
the recovery of extra costs was somewhat delayed on 
top of Mr Macmillan’s plateau, and an increase in 
December that year left out special cost increases follow- 
ing the Suez affair. But in July, 1957, the next increase 
gave the industry, inter alia, {10 million a year extra 
for depreciation, by reducing the lives set for assets 
in the computation of this element in prices. The 
“* profits after all depreciation ”. comparisons shown in 
the table on the previous page take account of the 
depreciation and replacement reserves the companies 
show, not what the board allows. in prices. There 
was, admittedly, a small cut of 14 per cent in steel 
prices in March, 1958—which, incidentally, altered the 
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balance of costs between companies because prices of 
imported ore were made more realistic and the ingot 
levies on output everywhere were reduced. Since then 
landed prices of ore have come down further ;: has 
the British Iron and Steel Corporation in turn reduced 
its internal price to steelworks that use this ore ? 
Apart from price control, export premiums on many 
steel products finally disappeared and there was some 
soft selling abroad. On the other hand, the “ basket ” 
of products actually sold abroad included _ propor- 
tionately more expensive items, so that the value 
of exports, ton for ton, was rather higher last year 
than in 1956-57. 

It can hardly be said, therefore, that 1957-58 was 
exactly a testing time for conventional ideas about 
the effects of recession upon so highly capitalised an 
industry as steel; a 5 per cent drop in output to 13 
per cent below capacity, in a year when total price allow- 
ances for depreciation themselves went up by 10-15 
per cent, is not exactly an acid test. Certainly British 
steel companies have not yet had occasion to rival their 
American counterparts in continuing to make profits 
when operating at 60 per cent of capacity or less. The 
industry has achieved some economies in prime costs 
from its lower rate of operations—not necessarily 
wholly offsetting the extra cost of spreading overheads 
over a lower volume of output, but enough to reduce 
the effect. Some old and inefficient blast furnaces and 
other plant have been taken out of service ; some reduc- 
tions in the coke rate per ton of iron have come from 
running furnaces on slacker blast, though reductions 
here do not necessarily save as much money as they 
save fuel—they mean bringing in new sinter plant. 

Moreover, the burden of fixed costs in this industry 
can be exaggerated. Depreciation probably accounts 
for 7 per cent or so, salaries for another 4-5 per cent ; 
total overheads may not exceed 15 per cent or so at a 
reasonable rate of operations. The industry has not 
laid off many men, but it has cut working time ; 
average earnings are down. Even accepting that labour 
costs do not fall fully in line with operations, the effect 
of operating at about ro per cent below optimum 





PROFITS IN 
STEEL 


Years to end-September, 

Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading profit ........ 
Depreciation .......+. 
— interest.....see6 
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Ordinary dividends ... 
Ordinary div. (per cent) 
Replacement reserves. 
’ General reserves ..... 


Cons. Balance Sheet :-—. 
Net fixed assets ...... 


Liquid MSSCCS ...cccece 
Net current assets ..... 
Revenue reserves ..... 
Capital reserves ...... 
Loan capital........s+ 


stat. ; 
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Preference capital..... 
Ordinary capital ...... 
Ordinary shares: rice 








ASSETS AND PROFITS (€°000s) 


Stewarts & Lloyds john Summers Colvilles Consett 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
21,003 16,944 11,134 12,442 12,038 11,335 5,400 3,813 
2,807 2,874 2,299 2,416 2,092 1,260. 1,400 
485 548 732 700 166 643 200 200 
8,928 7,353 3,880 4,590 3,658 4,437 1,959 1,012 
9,026 6,642 4,259 4.848 5,944 3,842 1,966 = 1,205 
1,265 4,265 983 =—:1,242 748 748 503 503 
ll i 14 16 13 13 83, 83, 
2,240 ‘1,580 1,400 1,800 270t 800 350 
5,205 4,245 1,749 1,969 4,351 3,674 684 526 
46,347 60,256 5,795 41,380 36,010 39,268 16,563 17,847 
056 33,266 13,136 13,563 19,655 17,431 8,137 7,654 
21,694 20,184 8,946 8,177 12,117 8,223 4,262 3,274 
1,144 660 4,086 827 275 ~—s 5,503 3,161 2,051 
31,099 20,839 13,970 11,964 12,123 19,279 9,786 8,07! 
999 23,215 9,217 11,341 2,964 14,637 3,857 4,382 
10,390 13,953 5,323 7,123 8,371 10,562 5,820 6,174 
10,000 10,000 12,489 12,399 10,000 16,000 4,000 4,000 
10,000 10,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 = ee 
,000 ,000 13,500 13 0,000. 10,000 10,000 10,000 
eS us a 
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t Additional depreciation. 
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capacity would not be too severe. This year, when 
the eperating average might well be 20 per cent below 
capacity, may offer the applied economist more evidence 
to test his conventional wisdom. 

The investor, as an applied micro-economist, will 
be less concerned with the effects of operating rates 
upon costs than with the commercial prospects that 
1958-59 presents for individual steel companies. The 
companies making thin flat steel, once again, seem 
better placed, as cars and consumer goods ride the latest 
surge of hire purchase—though Steel of Wales will soon 
have to provide much more for depreciation when its 
latest cluster of investment projects comes into commis- 
sion, and Summers has warned its shareholders that no 
further large expansion in output can be expected before 
1959-60. South Durham, confident about its pipeline 
contracts, is perhaps the most bullish in its assessment 
of 1959.. Most other companies have reported fewer 
orders in hand, and until heavy investment in things 
that take steel turns upward the heavy end of the busi- 
ness is likely to remain depressed. 

But this year political prospects may well outweigh 
even the commercial chances of particular companies 
in the investor’s mind. Before the current financial 
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year ends, the threat of nationalisation may either have 
been postponed for another five years, if not for ever— 
or placed on the immediate agenda; making Mr 
Gaitskell’s words about “full and fair compensation ” 
a matter for anxious calculation. The prices at which 
renationalisation might be carried through put a limit 
on the commitment that even the most reckless investor 
dares take today. But the gamble is an attractive one. 
Most of the companies have raised their dividends in 
recent years. Yet the price of their ordinary shares 
have lagged behind the boom, so that dividend earning 
yields for steel equities are high. It is only politics 
that keeps yields on leading steel equities at about 
8-9 per cent, nearly twice as high as those offered by 
“blue chips” in other industries. A Conservative 
victory at the polls would bring those yields down with 
a rush and give punters sizeable capital gains. But if 
the gamble comes off and the threat of renationalisation 
fades, individual steel shares—at present depressed into 
uniformity by politics—will have to be appraised and 
valued on their economic merits, as other equities are. 
Management, the pattern of profits and markets, the 
timing and finance of development would come again 
into the reckoning. 


Policy on New Pensions 


F the new proposals for national pensions were put 
I forward originally with some thought of catching 

votes, they seem to be attracting singularly little 
popular attention now. Bills and Government Actuary’s 
reports about something that does not start for two 
years are not everybody’s meat, but employers ought to 
begin to form some views about the impact of the pro- 
posals on their own policies about pensions. Save in 
one respect, the Bill precisely follows the white paper 
proposals outlined in The Economist of October 18th 
last year. The Government has taken the point that 
the Exchequer contribution should have some relation, 
as in the past, to the contributions paid by employers 
and employed. Instead of finding a fixed annual sum 
of £170 million, the Exchequer will quite possibly be 
paying £216 million by the end of this century, some 
£80 million more than now. 

That is the only change of substance that comment 
and representations about the white paper proposals 
have managed to evoke. The framework of the scheme 
and most of the cladding remain quite intact. Three 
major premises have been built into it on Government 
instructions: unemployment at 3 per cent; earnings 
rising by 2 per cent a year; and 24 million employed 
people outside the scheme. The graduated element in 
pensions starts with earnings at {£9 and is limited to £15 
a week. Two per cent per annum, without any extra 
help from inflation, will. push more and more wage 
earners up to this earnings barrier. Average earnings of 
men are already over {12 10s. a week. 


The first fact that employers must grasp is that this 
£15 limit is laid down now, starts to be applied in 1961- 
62, and will govern the graduated pension payable to the 
youngest entrants when they come to retire in the next 
century. The lad of 18 who enters the scheme in 1961- 
62 and averages £15 a week or more over 47 years will 
get £6 Is. a week in 2008 for himself and his wife. A 
man already 40 in two years’ time who averages {12 a 
week for the ensuing 25 years will get £4 10s. a week 
for himself and his wife when he retires in 1986. 

It is not easy to relate the benefits in the scheme, of 
which these are two examples, to the payments that 
secure them. Every man will have to do his own home- 
work to see how he comes out. A full contributor in the 
scheme will pay 8s. 4d. a week (and the employer 7s.) 
for the minimum pension (£4) and for industrial injuries 
and national health service. A {£15 a week man will 
pay 5s. 1d. on top of this for the graduated addition to 
his pension (£2 1s. if he enters at 18 and 22s. if he enters 
at 40) and a {12 a week man 2s. 6d. (20s and Ios. a 
week at these ages of entry). All graduated contributions 
are equally matched by employers. These are the open- 
ing rates of contribution. But the scheme arranges for 
quinquennial increases in both rates. From April, 1965, 
and every five years up to 1980 the minimum rates will 
be put up by rod. a week (divided equally between the 
two sides), making a total weekly payment in 1980 of 
18s, 8d.; the graduated contributions will be raised by 
about 4 per cent of earnings—1is. 6d. a week (again 
divided equally) for the £15 man, giving 16s. 2d. for 
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the graduated pension contribution in 1980 and a total 
contribution, from insured and employer, of {£1 14s. 
tod. a week. 

The only firm thing that can be said about these scales 
of contributions and benefits is that they will not last 
for ever, and perhaps not for very long. The quin- 
quennial increases are intended to bring the scheme into 
approximate balance on the new “ pay as you go ” basis. 
The Government Actuary’s figuring on the prospects 
of the scheme over the next forty years looks hopeful 
enough on. this new basis. But there are important 
reservations to be borne in mind. It is quite improbable 
that all the underlying assumptions will work out. It 
is virtually certain that political pressure will before 
very long demand “ improvements ” in the new scheme. 
There have been five increases in state pensions in the 
last twelve years. Is it really to be supposed that if 
earnings increase by 2 per cent.a year, there will be no 
changes in the next twenty ? If there are, contributions 
will certainly have to be raised too. 


LL this is relevant background that employers must 
A keep in mind. Quite the most complicated clauses 
in the Bill relate to the provisions for “ contracting out,” 
which employers are allowed to do. The terms may 
seem stiff and the practical difficulties enormous. But 
so, on the other hand, may be-the difficultiés of many 
employers if they do not contract out. The first point 
here is whether it will be possible for an employer to 
contract in later, if the scheme or his own circumstances 
change. The clear inference from Clause 7 (3) of the 
Bill is that he may. Suppose that he has contracted out 
for the first twenty years of the scheme, matching in 
that time, as he has to, the graduated state pension by 
his own private pension arrangements. Then in 1981, 
the basis of the state scheme is altered to increase the 
future flat pension (which everybody has to pay for) 
or the future graduated pension. It may then suit this 
employer to come into the state scheme and suspend 
or modify his private scheme. Only. if back dated 
increasés are applied in the graduated pension between 
1961 and 1981 will he be caught—and a retrospective 
increase of this kind is something that even the most 
cynical politician would think twice about. An employer 
who opts out now, because his scheme provides at least 
as much as the state scheme, can get in later if circum- 
stances change. 


This point is of immense practical importance. It: 


gives employers real latitude in framing their pensions 
policies ; they are not committed once and for all, either 
in or out, by any decision they may take at the start of 
the scheme. There are, indeed, some important imme- 
diate snags in contracting out. One is that a contracted- 
out employee will have to pay the present contribution 
of gs. 11d. (inchiding 2s. 64d. for industrial injuries and 
national health) to secure the minimum benefit of £4. 
The contracted-in employee will pay only 8s. 4d. for 
the basic pension and if he earns no more than {11 a 
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week he can get an additional graduated pension for 
another 1s. 8d. a week. This extra penny will give him 
138. extra pension if he enters the state scheme at 18. 
He would certainly want to know from a contracting 
out employer. why he should be charged more for getting 
less. All employees earnings less than {11 will rightly 
object if their employers contract them out. That and 
not £9 is the practical datum level for contracting out 
at all. 

The next point about contracting out is that the 
employer has to provide “equivalent benefits ” related 
not to what an employee earns in fact but to the 
maximum earnings of {15 in the state scheme. The 
employer has to secure benefits of at least £2 Is. a week 
after 47 years’ service, for all contracted out employees 
—whereas, to take an example, if the employee’s earn- 
ings had averaged £12, his additional pension would 
be only £1. This is not merely a long-term obligation. 
It applies to all future service after April, 1961, and 
employers will have to provide on this maximum basis 
for all contracted out employees—a formidable burden 
for any business that has to cope with a high turnover 
of low paid staff. 

For wages staff, many employers would have to 
increase their private provision if they wanted to match 
the state scheme. Insured pension schemes for wages 
staff vary according to what the employer is prepared 
to pay. There are some that provide as much as {£6 
pension for every year of service—nearly £5 a week 
for the man who serves 40 years. At the other extreme, 
where pensions of the order of 15s. to 30s. a week are 
provided, there will be a sizeable gap to fill if the em- 
ployer contracts out. On such figures as these the less 
prosperous concern might be tempted to closé down its 
private scheme and leave it all to the state. But many 
employers -are likely to continue their own scheme 
regardless of the changes in the state scheme. If his 
employees earn about {11 a week, the employer’s con- 
tributions under the new scheme would be the same 
as under the old. Even if all his employees were at the 
£15 level, his state contributions would go up by no 
more than 1} per cent of his pay roll. Many employers 
will think that such an increase in cost would not be 
all that burdensome and may therefore decide to ride 
both the state and their own scheme. 

If that is the general view, the typical wages scheme 
should be able to live quite happily with the new state 
scheme. But in some staff schemes, as distinct from 
wages schemes, something may have to go. Some 
employers will have to think of splitting their pension 
arrangements between the state scheme and a revised 
private scheme. A sensible employer will certainly 
include all workers earning up to {11 in the state 
scheme. If he splits his arrangements at that level, and 
in addition provides privately for staff earning more, he 
will not prejudice his lower paid staff and should be 
able to do better for his higher paid staff than the state 
benefit. How individual cases will be sorted out is 
impossible to guess ; the most formidable demands are 
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going to be made on employers’ time and powers of 
explanation and many of them will take the easy way 
out and go wholly along with the state scheme (with 
any additional private arrangements that they think 
justifiable) just to save themselves headaches and 
reproaches. The average employer is likely to con- 
tent himself with making the best of both the state 
system and his own scheme, and his own scheme 
(whether on top of the state scheme or as a supplement 
to it) is likely to be more helpful to his higher paid 
staff than to his lower paid staff. 

There are various possibilities here for the employer 
with higher paid staff. He can aim at a private scheme 
that, together with the state scheme, produces a given 
level of pension, whether expressed in terms of average 
earnings or final earnings. Or he can disregard a certain 
proportion or amount of earnings, and bring only the 
residue into the private scheme. Mr V. R. Jackson, 
the pension officer of the Unilever Organisation, out- 
lined these possibilities in a public address two months 
ago and came down in favour of fixing a slice of earn- 
ings to be regarded as covered by the state scheme, 
leaving a balance eligible for inclusion in a private 
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scheme. Let the state pension provide benefits, he 
suggested by way of illustration, on a slice of income 
corresponding to half the state pension maximum of 
£15 a week—that is on £390 a year. Then put your 
employee in your private scheme for the difference over 
£390—if he earns £600, put him im at {210. If you 
pay the whole cost under a non-contributory scheme, 
preserve the accumulated rights of existing employees, 
but reduce their pensionable salaries by £390 for the 
future. 

Not all pensions officers and actuaries would support 
these views. An iron rule in any case is hopeless ; 
every scheme and every set of employer’s circumstances 
are sui generis. One of the frightening things is that 


there simply are not enough skilled people in the 


pensions business to guarantee that in the next two 
years the pensions affairs of about 5 million people in 
industry can be adjusted in good time for the introduc- 
tion of the new state scheme. Industry will need all 
the best advice it can get—from pensions consultants, 
actuaries, insurance offices and, not least, from their 
own personnel officers. There is no ready made answer 
—only an urgent need for wet towels galore. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








SOCIAL INVESTMENT 


Returns from Ravenscraig 


NEW semi-continuous steel strip mill at Motherwell, on 
the outskirts of Glasgow, cannot do the British 
economy any real harm unless. 

I. it hampers the time-table of erection of the major strip 
mill that is to be developed at a deepwater, low-cost site 
near Newport, or 

2. it weakens the potential competitive power of consum- 
ing firms that may be attracted to uneconomic locations 
by the supply of sheet and strip steel it will offer. 


A third objection, that this would probably not be the best 
way to spend an extra £30 million on steel development 
during the period 1959-63, may be affirmed as stated. But 
there is no evidence that the Prime Minister was anxious to 
press {50 million of public money into the hands of steel 
producers for any other project, so that the misdirection of 
capital it may involve can only be reckoned against average 
returns on public and private investment in the British 
economy as a whole, not against returns on investment in 
steel. 

There is nothing rewarding about taking so negative an 
attitude towards this new Scottish steel project, which may 
indeed bring sectional benefits to the. locality in which it is 
to be erected. But the details of its financing—trather than 
details of the actual project, which are still. being worked 
out—announced by Colvilles Ltd this week do little to com- 
mend it to the taxpayer who is providing the money. 
Colvilles’ shareholders are not. The Government loans will 


reduce the amount of capital that the firm was reckoning it 
would have to find from its own resources and elsewhere 
during this period ; and will leave it with more iron and 
crude steel capacity than it expected to have by 1963, rather 
more plate capacity, and modern plant for hot rolling and 
cold reduction of strip and sheet. So the directors of 
Colvilles may well commend it to their shareholders. The 
prospects of return are understandably couched in rather 
vague terms: 

It is obviously too soon to make a reliable forecast of the 
earnings to be expected from the scheme but when the 
strip mill reaches an output of 500,000 tons per annum, and 
assuming the profit margins are similar to those ruling at 
present, the plant covered by the scheme should earn suffi- 
cient not only to meet its own depreciation and interest 
charges but also to contribute to the general profits of the 
company, as well as generating a cash flow sufficient to pro- 
vide for substantial repayments of borrowed moneys. 

These are perhaps not quite the prospects of return that a 
steel company’s board might require to take a decision 
about risking its own moncy on a normal investment pro- 
ject: but they are not doing so, and the project is not a 
normal one. 


The Government's Part 


RIGINALLY Colvilles had planned to add to their new 
steelworks at Ravenscraig another blast furnace, extra 
coking plant, and more steelmaking capacity, plus a modern 
slabbing mill ; a new plate mill to be constructed at Clyde- 
bridge would be fed by slabs from this new primary mill. 
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Over the six years 1958-63 this, with alloy steel develop- 
‘ment that is not affected by the new decision, was to cost 
£40 million. The plate project at Clydebridge has not yet 
begun: Colvilles says “the detailed plans will have to be 
reviewed as the proposed strip mill will now produce some 
of the light plates which it had been planned to make at 
Clydebridge.” The semi-continuous strip mill planned for 
Ravenscraig in the revised plan will have an initial capacity 
of 500,000 tons of finished products, about half hot rolled 
strip and the balance light plates: the hot rolled strip 
will be cold reduced in a new plant at Gartcosh. A third 
blast furnace plus extra coking and steel melting capacity 
will be required ; Colvilles’ productive capacity, which was 
to reach 1,400,000 tons of pig iron and 2} million ingot 
tons of crude steel by 1963, is now to become 1,800,000 
tons of pig iron and 3 million ingot tons of steel. 

The total cost of developments as revised is now estimated 
at £70 million instead of £40 million ; the Government has 
agreed to provide up to £50 million in respect of the strip 
mill project by way of a loan repayable by 1978, so that the 
company may now need to find only about £20 million 
during the period instead of £40 million. The loan, to be 
provided in eight instalments, will’ be at interest rates 
“ having regard to the cost of borrowing by H.M. Govern- 
ment at that each date for a similar period.” Interest during 
the period until the works commence hot strip production 
will be postponed, and the company will have the option 
of postponing interest for a further three years from that 
date. Colvilles will not, without consent, during the 
currency of the loan borrow any money ranking in priority 
before this loan, except to the extent that the existing 6 per 
cent convertible debenture, issued to the public last year, 
has been converted or repaid ; or carry out any other major 
new developments without Government consent. 

This denationalised steel company now has £10 million 
of ordinary shares and £6 million of convertible debentures 
in the hands of private investors, with {£4 million of cumu- 
lative preference shares and £10 million of 43 per cent 
debentures owned by the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency. On completion of the Government 
loan, out of £80 million likely to be employed in the 
business, barring any further disposal of ISHRA’s holding 
to the public private investors, £64 million would be public 
money. 


THE ECONOMY 


Indicators Uncertain 


URING 1958, on a comparable basis, Britain produced 
D about 14 million tons less steel than in 1957; and 
about a million tons of the fall in output was in the third 
quarter. Production in December, 21 per cent down, was 
indeed worse than most people had expected, making the 
fourth quarter 19 per cent below that of 1957. The com- 
parison with production a year before, growing steadily 
worse as 1958 ended, does not indeed square too well with 
optimism about an upturn in parts of engineering: if all the 
recent statistics are equally correct, the reduction of con- 
sumers’ steel stocks in the final quarter of 1958 must have 
been very considerable indeed. Interpretations of these 
figures, as of the rather duller export figures for December, 
and the figures of factory building authorised, vary accord- 
ing to the breakfasts economists and businessmen happen 
to have eaten—and where they do business. Gloom among 
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some makers of heavy capital goods shows no sign of 
abating. 

The Steel Board records that deliveries to heavy industry, 
and also to makers of intermediate engineering products 
such as bolts and nuts and drop forgings, have recently been 
a third below twelve months before. The hire purchase 
boom in cars and consumer durables should by now have 
worked through to the intermediate engineers; but it is 
only from firms concerned mainly with large scale public 
invesment programmes such as electricity supply (some of 
which have a very convenient spread into light engineering 
and durables) that one hears much optimism among pro- 
ducers of capital goods. Nor is there much hope from the 
Government’s plans to increase public investment slightly 
over the next twelve months: many of the projects con- 


cerned make little call upon engineering—or steel. As one 


economist in the steel industry said this week: “‘ The capital 
investment statistics are all very well. But 25 per cent of 


the actual expenditure on any investment scheme may well 


be shown in the final three months of it. Practically all the 
steel has been bought in the first month.” 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


After the Battle 


NUMBER of details still remain to be cleared up now 
A that Tube Investments and Reynolds have secured 
effective control of British Aluminium. Through the flood 
of last minute assents and through their own holdings, TI 
and Reynolds now control a little over 873 per cent of BA 
ordinary stock. As Reynolds holds a preponderant share of 
it, the number of shares that TI will have to issue will be 
less than was at first expected ; on Monday shareholders in 
TI sanctioned the necessary increase in capital. In law, 
compulsory acquisition of the stock requires a go per cent 
acceptance of a bid. Therefore for TI and Reynolds to 
secure 100 per cent control of BA, Reynolds itself would 
have to accept the bid in respect of all the BA stock it has 
acquired for cash. But neither TI nor Reynolds seem to 
want Reynolds to become a big shareholder in TI and 
Reynolds may put its BA-stock straight into the holding 
company, which will preserve a 51 per cent control in TI’s 
hands, leaving a small minority of BA stock in the hands 
of other investors. The Treasury is studying the details 
of these clearing-up operations before giving its consent to 
the TI-Reynolds bid. But there can be no doubt that 
consent will be forthcoming, especially as Alcoa has said 
that it is no longer interested. 

What will the board of British Aluminium do now? Sir 
Ivan Stedeford said last Monday that the continuing 
endeavours of the existing organisation of BA would have 
the full support of TI, but after all the bitterness and 
Criticism an accord with the BA directors seems incon- 
ceivable. TI and Reynolds have now to plan how to 
capitalise on their victory. It will be no easy task, for Sir 
Ivan has admitted that the price paid for British Aluminium 
has substantially discounted the early growth prospects. 


Speaking for the City 


R OLAF HAMBRO, Chairman of Hambros Bank and 
co-signatory with Lord Kindersley of Lazards for the 

group of City houses and companies that sought to defeat 
the Reynolds-TI bid, has added a public postscript to the 
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affair in a letter to The Times, which is reproduced in part 
’ below: 








»«,- I can now reveal that it [the group] was far more 
numerous [than fourteen] and consisted of many large 
banking institutions and financial concerns who, for various 
reasons, did not want their names to appear on the list. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that except for the two houses 
who were connected with the Tube Investments as 
financial advisers and who would inevitably have to back 
their client, practically the whole of the representatives of 
the City were supporting the British Aluminium Company 
and its resistance to the American-dominated take-over. 

This being so it is very unclear why the majority of the 
City Editors of the Press seemed to be against City opinion 
and openly wrote in favour of the take-over bid. It may 
be that take-over bids backed by America may gradually 
absorb very many of our great industries but it seemed to 
us and our colleagues that some resistance should be made 
to it. 

Since Mr Hambro’s argument leads to the conclusion that 
the majority of City editors were perverse in their comments 
on the battle for British Aluminium, it is permissible for 
The Economist (without necessarily accepting his measure 
of the views of “practically the whole of the representatives 
of the City” or his gloss on the part played by the two 
houses connected with TT) to comment about its own role 
in this affair. 

From the very start, the long-term importance of a link 
between British Aluminium and Alcoa was emphasised in 
these columns. This might have been the better arrange- 
ment, as we then said, and as many good judges in industry 
and finance certainly held. But the actions of the British 
Aluminium directors, and their inadequate explanations to 
their shareholders, never made that point conclusive. The 
Reynolds-TI bid was followed by the much criticised 
decision to raise the British Aluminium dividend. Even 
then, it was possible that the British Aluminium board 
would get sufficient support to win. But the intentions of 
the City group, which had become known several days 
before their formal offer, at a higher price and on both 
dubious grounds of argument and dubious conditions of 
purchase, immediately opened the way for the Reynolds 
side to start buying heavily. None of these mistakes was 
the fault of City editors ; but they made the worst impres- 
sion on those among them who had long respected the City’s 
standards of reasoning and judgment. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Success and the Stags 


; T% declaration of a large number of three months 


“ call” options this week was absorbed without any 
difficulty and equity prices remained firm enough to carry 
The Economist indicator up from 249.3 to, 252.9, after the 


fall from the end-1958 peak of 255.6 . But. the focal point 


of interest was the continued strength of gilt-edged ; the 
market is now. wondering how soon the authorities will 
allow another small gilt-edged issue, and whether the 
coupon will be cut to §4 per cent. With fixed interest stocks 
back in favour, investors and speculators alike were quick 
to send in their applications for the £5 million issue by Fife 
County Council of a 54 per cent stock (1974-76) at 994 and 
for the £6 million issue by English-Electric of a 54 per cent 
debenture (1979-84) at 97. 

Both issues attracted the stags. The Fife stock was~so 
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_ gilt-edged stocks look cheap; while fears of their effect 
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- heavily oversubscribed that no allotment of more than 


£3,600 of stock was made ; smaller applications were pared 
right down and no allotment at all was made for applications 
of less than £1,200. That decision no doubt saved a lot of 
administrative bother, but weeding out the small stags weeds 
out the small local investors too. Nor did this basis of 
allotment weed out all the stags. That is an impossible task, 
for once professionals scent success they are not modest 
in the amounts of the stock for which they apply. Active 
dealings in the Fife stock began at a premium of I point 
and after selling by stags had been absorbed the price 
settled down at 3 premium. A bigger premium than this 
is the confident forecast for the English Electric debenture, 
which attracted applications of not far short of £100 million 
by the time that the lists closed on Wednesday. 


Eyes on the Yield Gap 


HE closing of the gap between yields on long-dated 
gilt-edged and on industrial equities to the point where 
it almost vanishes has often in the past heralded a major 
change in the course of stock exchange prices. The gap 
almost vanished completely at the beginning of this year ; 
now there has been a resurgence of buying in the gilt-edged 
market and far more restraint in the buying of industrial 
equities (with the exception of the special, political case 
of steel shares). Is the gap about to widen again ? 
The accompanying chart plots the yield on Old Consols 
against the average yield offered by the industrial equities 


“THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY 
INDICATOR 





included in The Economist indicator. It begins in mid- 
1955, which marked the peak of the boom in ordinary 
shares, just after the authorities had moved reluctantly away 
from a short-lived 3 per cent Bank rate. The yield gap 
at that point had vanished, for investors were discounting 
the effects of inflation. Since then the economy has moved 
through two cycles, first through a period of relatively dear 
money—5} per cent Bank rate—to expectations of cheapen- 
ing money, and secondly through the 7 per cent Bank rate 
and the successive reductions to the present 4 per cent. 
The Government’s actions in the second cycle were more 
bold and forthright than in the first and their effect on 
the market was correspondingly the greater. 

The cycles have their logic. Abnormally high interest 
tates, after they have had their initial shock effect on the 
market and once investors see a hope of their passing, make 
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upon -industrial output, earnings and dividends, throw a 
shadow across the equity share. Thus the yield gap widens. 
The usual converse is that reductions in Bank rate encourage 
fears of inflation, or ‘at least of counter-action through 
future Bank rate increases; and the buying of equities and 
marking down of gilt-edged prices lead to a narrowing of 
the yield gap. 

That historical pattern, however, has not repeated itself 
in the latest narrowing of the gap. Gilt-edged have recently 
been firm, and prices have been rising rather than falling. 
The gap has narrowed because equity prices have been 
rising more quickly. The yields on these equities are still 
higher than they were in mid-1955, but so is the yield on 
Old Consols, even though Bank: rate is one-half per cent 
lower than it was then. Fears of inflation are more subdued 
now than they were on the two occasions when the gap 
closed in the recent past. If the gap. widens again now it 
may do so because investors have come to realise that the 
boom in equity prices has already discounted bigger profits 
and dividends well into the future. Another reduction in 
Bank rate, however, at this. juncture might raise the bogey 
of inflation. again and after its first impact it might have 
the effect of putting steam back into the equity market again 
and taking it out of gilt-edged. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


A Fortunate Year 


RITISH exports did not fare as badly last year as was 
B at one time feared. A-big rise in shipments to the 
United States, plus a revival in shipments to other markets in 
the fourth quarter, brought the total value to £3,208 million 
fob, which was £116 million—3} per cent—below the total 
for 1957. As export prices were only fractionally lower 
last year, the fall was almost wholly one of volume. The 
reverse was true of imports. The fall in commodity prices 
enabled Britain to import the same volume as in 1957 for 
a total cost of £3,782 million cif, which was £289 million— 
seven per cent—less than in 1957. That windfall can hardly 
be repeated this year. Re-exports rose by £14 million to 
£147 million, owing mainly to the increase in shipments 
of natural rubber to Russia, and the apparent visible trade 
deficit fell by £187 million to £426 million. In the first 
half of the year, when the apparent visible deficit was £173 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 





Exports 
Imports Exports Re-exports Trade to 

cif fob fob deficit North 

Americat 
Year 1957 .. 339-2 277-0 1i-1 A | 36-6 
Year 1958* . 315-1 267-4 12-3 35-5 38-4 
1957 Ise qtr. 352-7 278- 13-0 61-0 33-9 
2nd ,, 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 39-3 
a 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
4th ,, 325-3 279-9 11-6 33-8 35-8 
1958 Ist qtr. 311-2 273-7 13-7 23-9 34-6 
2nd ,, 303-9 258-8 11-6 33-5 39-2 
3rd _,, 314-9 261-5 12-0 41-4 37-2 
4th ,,* 330-5 275-5 11-9 43-1 42-6 





* Provisional. t+ Includes repayments of silver bullion to the United 
States amounting to £7 million in 1957. 
million, there was actually a surplus on visible trade (taking 
imports and exports fob) of £137 million. The United 
States was Britain’s largest and fastest-growing market ; 
shipments to that country rose by £29 million to £273 
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million, and though ‘shipments to Canada fell slightly, “total 


exports to North America rose by £21 million to £461 

Last month the balance of trade swung heavily against 
Britain, but not as ominously as the bare figures suggest. 
Exports fell by £21.6 million to £269.4 million fob, while 
imports shot up by £40.5 million to £353.5 million cif ; 
with re-exports {2.5 million lower at {10.4 million, the 
visible deficit soared by £64.6 million to £73.7 million. 
There is little reason to suppose that this deterioration 
augurs a change in trend. Exports in November were almost 
a record, thanks partly to an adventitious bunching of 
deliveries of ships and aircraft, while imports were seasonally 
low. Exports in December were relatively high, while the 
‘import figures were to some extent inflated ‘by a technicality 
‘+the coming into force on January 1st of thé new customs 
‘and excise tariff.. There is always a number of import 
documents still to be settled with customs when the “ trade 
‘month” ends. Last month the authorities, with the support 
of importers, tried to settle as many outstanding queries as 
‘possible before the new year began, so that importers would 
not have to re-submit their documents according to the 
new classification. A fairer picture is given by comparing 
trade in the fourth quarter with that of the same quarter of 
1957. On this basis exports averaged £275.5 million a 
month, only 14 per cent below the average of a year ago, 
whereas between June and September exports’ were six 
per cent smaller than a year ago. Imports-averaged £330.5 
million a month, 13 per cent more than in the fourth quarter 
of 1957, while re-exports were £300,000 higher at {11.9 
million a month. The result was that the average deficit for 
the fourth quarter increased by £9.3 million to £43.1 
million a month. | 

Shipments to North America remained high in December, 
in fact shipments to the United States set yet another record 
at £27.1 million, £700,000 above the previous best in 
November. Shipments to Canada fell by £1.3 million to 
£15.4 million, and a fall was to be expected owing to the 
freezing up of the St Lawrence. 


STANDARD AND MASSEY-HARRIS 


Divorce Proceedings 


HE next, predictable figure in the stately but ungallant 
pavane that the Standard Motor Company and 
Massey-Ferguson have been performing over the past two 
years has now been reached: Massey-Ferguson has 
announced that it will not renew its contract for tractor 
manufacture with Standard, which has formally still seven 
years to run, that it intends ultimately to build all its 
tractors itself, and that it is negotiating to buy the tractor 
division that Standard has built up since the war. Discus- 
sions are now proceeding: apparently Standard would be 
willing to sell, in a deal which would probably also involve 
the 8 million ordinary shares in Standard that Massey- 
Ferguson has acquired, representing about a quarter of 
the equity. 

Standard’s tractor division, which comprises essentially 
the modern and recently re-equipped plant at Banner Lane, 
plus a half-share with Massey-Ferguson in a French tractor 
plant at Beauvais, represents a substantial investment, 
perhaps of the order of £10 million. Tractors make up 
roughly half of Standard’s production, which in 1958 was 
about 148,000 units ; originally this enabled considerable 
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Earning our keep 


BRITISH ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OVERSEAS 


Four times as much heavy electrical equipment — 
generators, switch gear, transformers and, so on—is 
exported by Britain today as before the war. 

A score of leading manufacturers and. some 
hundreds of smaller firms make up the electrical 
industry, which directly employs over 200,000 people 
and sels fully a quarter of its products overseas. 


In many cases this export trade has only been 
possible because British manufacturers were able to 
offer special credit terms extending over several years. 

We in Lloyds Bank take pride in having been 
able to help by providing finance of this kind for 
projects in all parts ot the world for the generation 
and utilisation of electricity. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED ) 
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economies of scale in production, since the same basic 
engine block and components were used in the Ferguson 
tractor and the Vanguard cars, but with variations in design 
since the Ferguson.interest was acquired by Massey-Harris, 
the degree of common machining and use of components 
may have declined. The contract has continued to supply 
Standard with a satisfactory bread and butter business and 
to even out its operations, since demand for tractors does 
not seem to have fluctuated at the same times as demand 
for cars; but the butter has always appeared to have 
been spread thin, moderating the profits that Standard 
could achieve over the years in comparison with others 
among the “ Big Five ” motor companies. In none of these 
does tractor manufacture constitute anything like as im- 
portant a part as in Standard, nor do they forgo all market- 
ing profits; they have tended to balance car production 
with commercial vehicles, and it is significant that Standard 
has recently been taking much more interest than before 
in commercial vehicles (also in industrial engines). 

Presuming that the deal is satisfactorily arranged, Massey- 
Ferguson will have the manufacturing as well as the 
marketing profits for its tractors: Standard will have con- 
siderably more money but a vulnerably small output for a 
car manufacturer competing in the popular field. Wherever 
one reckons that economies of scale begin to shade off in 
car machining, body manufacture and assembly, few 
people would argue that they can be fully exploited by 
manufacturing 70,000-80,000 units of two basic car models. 
An attempt to reach more viable volumes of output—and 
sales—in a short period might involve new and rapid 
investment in manufacturing facilities; one has had the 
impression that more of Standard’s recent investment has 
gone into strengthening tractor facilities than into manu- 
facturing cars. The five big manufacturers in Britain, if 
the deal goes through, would be sorting themselves out 
somewhat differently ; with BMC and Ford as giants, Vaux- 
hall and Rootes as big producers of cars and commercial 
vehicles, though in Rootes’ case catering for rather special- 
ised customers than the other makers; and Standard 
producing no more than a fifth as many units as the two 
giants with which its models compete most directly. The 
process of amalgamation in the British motor industry, in 
such circumstances, might continue. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Cold-Shouldering KLM 


JHE Ministry of Transport can hever have expected its 
T small-minded decision to ease the Dutch airline, KLM, 
‘ out of Singapore airport to attract such an embar- 


rassing amount of attention. International air transport is 
a great deal less competitive than most airlines like to paint 
it. One operator losing traffic to a more efficient com- 
petitor has no compunction about asking its government to 
restrict the flights that the other makes in its national terri- 
tory. Airlines from big countries, such as the United States, 
can get their own government to retaliate in kind ; other 
airlines can at least do what the Dutch have done this week 
—tip the dirty linen out in public. It may have some effect. 

For many years KLM has been allowed to pick up and 
put down passengers at Singapore three times a week on its 
way to Indonesia. When the Dutch were turned out of 
Indonesia in 1957 the KLM airlift of refugees was based on 
daily flights from Singapore, the nearest big airport. As the 
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flow of refugees began to dry up, KLM’s flights were cut 
back to three a week, the number they formerly made 
through Singapore, but with this difference: instead of 
dropping off and picking up a handful of passengers at 
Singapore, KLM’s flights now began and ended there. Many 
of the passengers may still, as the Dutch argue, be travelling 
on to Indonesia, but in BOAC’s eyes KLM is now loading 
and unloading an entire aircraft on territory that BOAC and 
its close associate, the Australian airline Qantas, regard as 
their private preserve. BOAC complained to the Ministry 
of Transport and the Ministry began to turn the screw, 
cutting down KLM flights to Singapore from three to two 
a week last summer and to one a week at the end of this 
month. This amounts to notice to quit Singapore, since 
no airline can run a commercial service of this kind on a 
once-weekly basis. 

This is the, equivalent of a swingeing quota restriction on 
Dutch air services to British-held territory in the Far East 
at a time when Britain is preaching the liberalisation of 
trade to other countries and the Board of Trade is taking 
a generally unsympathetic view of other industries’ requests 
for tariff protection. BOAC cannot be blamed for attempt- 
ing to protect its commercial interests by whatever means 
it has to hand—most airlines would do the same. But the 
Government might bear other considerations in mind. 
Singapore would welcome regular Dutch services for the 
business they bring to the airport and to the surrounding 
area, just as any port welcomes foreign ships.. And un- 
generous gestures of this kind to a competitor that cannot 
retaliate have an unfortunate habit of rebounding. What 
Britain has done to KLM in Singapore, other countries may 
in turn do to Britain and British airlines, and if they do, 
BOAC will have no grounds for complaint. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling’s Strength 


PART from the excitement in the Belgian franc, discussed 
below, turnover in the London foreign exchange 
market has been less active this week than in the first fort- 
night of Europe’s collective move to external convertibility. 
The main feature of the market continues to be the quiet 
and impressive strength of sterling, which has hardened to 
$2.803-% against the dollar and would probably have risen 
further but for the intervention of the Exchange Account. 
Although the buying of British Aluminium shares by 
Reynolds Metals has now come to an end, there has been 
no reaction in the rate for security sterling, which this week 
has been quoted at $2.803-%, only a shade below external 
account sterling. Even in the “grey” market in resident 
sterling the rate is above the dollar parity of $2.80. Sterling 
has also held firm against most European currencies ; it 
improved fractionally against the mark from 11.723 to 
11.724 on the day on which full convertibility was 
announced in Bonn. 

The market this week has begun to quote the Argentine 
peso on the basis of the new free rate. In Buenos Aires 
dealings had been suspended by the Government since 
December 29th when the rate in the free market was around 
67 pesos to the dollar. When dealings were resumed at the 
beginning of this week the rate sent over from Argentina 
was 63-67 to the dollar. This gave a cross rate of around 
182} pesos to the pound and it is on this basis that dealings 

Continued on page 246 
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v= the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research 
announced in July, 1957, that it had re- 
ceived a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion to begin publication of a new 
economic bulletin, its initiative was 
welcomed on several grounds. First, 
the more informed interpretation of the 
current workings of the economy the 
better. Secondly, the institute planned 
to draw upon a team of economists and 
statisticians who could combine continu- 
ous study of the economy with more 
detailed research into particular aspects 
of it. Thirdly, these economists were 
promised somewhat fuller access to such 
information as Government departments 
gather but do not publish than the 
general press, 

The first two-monthly Economic Re- 
view, published this week, promises fair 
to fulfil the hopes that have been 
placed upon it. Its editorial _ team 
has been fortunate, as it happens, in 
timing, in that the first view it has 
had to take of the economy is a firm 
and noteworthy one—that Britain is 
emerging from the recession. What it 
has to summarise this first time, on 
the first page that it has designed 
broadly for the managing directors 
whose companies it hopes will buy the 
Review, is a good deal more definite 
than much of the advice those said man- 
aging directors have recently been getting 
from their own economic advisers. (Their 
companies, incidentally, will be getting a 
quite remarkable bargain: some 20,000 
words of expert economic analysis and 
a battery of comparatively clarified 
statistics, six times a year, for £2.) 

Much the larger part of the Review is 
taken up with a full-scale assessment of 
the present economic situation and the 
prospects for this year. Indeed, if the 
National Institute is in fact getting full 
co-operation from the Whitehall econo- 
mists and statisticians, it is difficult to 
see what there is going to be left for 
the official Economic Survey to say. 
Here and there are traces of the same 
convoluted, facing-both-ways language 
—“Disinvestment in stocks may not 
have been intensified . . .”—but in gen- 


|. CAUSES OF EXPANSION 
AND RECESSION, 1953-58 
(£ million at 1954 factor cost at annual rates) 
1953 1955 1957 to 


to to 3rd qtr. 
1955 1957 1958* 
Changes in:— 
Exports of goods and 
 SOTVENE Gs 5.002 csn on + +126 —130 
Fixed investment..... +160 +118 + 50 


Consumers’ expend... +408 +148 +132 
Govt. expenditure.... — 30 — 34 + 10 
Investment in stocks.. + 76 + 56 —430 
Total expenditure .. +868 +414 —368 


Met by:— 
Imports of goods and 
SOFVIUED 6055 055 keds +274 +130 — 5 
Gross dom. product .. +654 +178 —275 
Statistical discrepancy . — 60 +106 — 88 
* Seasonally corrected. 
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Putting In Their Two Pounds’ Worth 


eral this review is written in straight- 
forward English. 

The institute’s assessment of changes 
in demand in the first nine months of 
1958 are shown in the first table repro- 
duced here. These estimates of national 
demand and output in real terms (which 
are given in more detail in another table 
in the Review) have been made with 
assistance from the London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Service. 

According to the institute’s reckoning, 
after allowing for seasonal influences, 
the rate of investment in stocks in the 
whole economy fell from a quarterly 
rate of {101 million in 1957 (at 1954 
prices) to £40 million in the first quarter 
of last year, to £10 million in the second 
quarter, while in the third quarter stocks 
were run down by £20 million. Its 
view that the fall in stocks may soon be 
reversed is perhaps the most challenge- 
able of the institute’s contentions. 


ll. CHANGES IN IMPORTS AND 
STOCKBUILDING 


(£ million at current prices) 
Changes since previous year 
Of Of 


which which In 

In due to due to stock- 
Importst prices volume building 

Te wicsc +1,295 +970 +325 +249 
, = — 427 —85 —342 — 45 
tséads — 135 -—370 +235 + 5 
1954..... — 31 —7I +40 —109 
a + 512 +114 +398 + 30 
a eee + +48 —45 — 6l 
OUT <cees + 186 + 66 +/20 +154 
1958*.. —/83 —7I —I01 


-. — 254 
* First half of 1958 compared with first half of 
1957. + Of commodities for which estimates of 
stock changes have been made. 


As a step towards at least getting more 
data in part of this field, the institute 
has provided a new series of figures of 
stocks of imported commodities. Esti- 
mates of changes in stocks of commodi- 
ties making up nearly two-thirds of all 
British imports and of the importance of 
stock fluctuations year by year in relation 
to the volume and prices of imports of 
such commodities can be seen from 
the second table reproduced here. The 
evidence is that for each period, except 
1956, falling import prices appear to 
have been accompanied by a fall, and 
rising import prices by a rise, in stock- 
building. 

In an analysis of industrial changes, 
the institute is bold enough to put out 
some figures of productivity. Taking 
1955 as a starting-point, table III shows 
that in the last three years the change 
in industrial productivity as a whole has 
been negligible, but that the highest 
rises in productivity have occurred in 
industries in which expansion has con- 
tinued. 

Employment is only one of the factors 
for which the institute has now supplied 
series corrected to iron out purely 
seasonal fluctuations. But this one is, 
perhaps, its boldest statistical step. 
Once a year, employment figures are 
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liable to revision by the Ministry of 
Labour, and these revisions may go back 
as far as eighteen months. The size of 
these revisions may not seem large in 
relation to the size of the whole labour 
force, but they can be very large in 
relation to the apparent changes from 
one year to another, sometimes changing 
a decrease into an increase. The statis- 
tical nicety of eliminating seasonal factors 
from figuring of this quality, can give an 
appearance of unwarranted precision. 

But generally the institute should be 
congratulated on an excellent statistical 
appendix of twenty-one tables aimed at 
giving the main current economic data in 
the most digestible form. There are 
seasonally adjusted figures, quarterly or 
monthly, for output of many industrial 
groups, employment, excess demand for 
labour, overtime, incomes, consumer ex- 
penditure, fixed investment and volume 
of exports. (Perhaps rather surprisingly, 
no regular seasonal pattern could be 
detected in imports.) There is an 
important series showing changes in the 
volume of total and manufacturers’ 
stocks. Figures are given for wage-rates 
in separate industries that are not given 
elsewhere. There are also three new 
commodity price indicators. 

This first review devotes nearly all its 
discussion to the broad survey of the 
current economic situation: in most 
issues of a year it is intended to make 
the general article short and include 
special articles on “topical economic 
problems and studies of underlying 
trends.” These—and indeed general 
discussion when trends in the economy 
show no marked shift—may be less easy 
to summarise in terms that will hold 
the interest of the managing director. 
Shorter, and less full-dress analysis of 
the economy, again, may be less easy to 
keep fresh and stimulating as well as 
cool and authoritative. From here on, 
that is to say, it gets harder: but 
the institute’s team is no shorter of 
controversial opinions than of academic 
brilliance. 


ill. PRODUCTIVITY CHANGES 


Per cent changes, average 
1955 to 2nd atr., 19 
(seasonally corrected) 


Output 

Employ- per 

Output ment man 

year 

Pas occ ecesncsas — 5:4 —I-5 —4-0 
Engineering ......... +16 +1°8 —0-2 
WOO eicccccccces + 3-9 +0:9 +3:1 
TREE es osccncecase —12-5 -—8-8 —4-l 
CRE ca ienttccces — 49 —3-7 —I1-3 
Food, drink & tobacco + 8-7 +2:0 +6°6 
Wood products...... — 7:4 —7-:9 +0°6 
Paper and printing.... + 3-4 +5:0 —I-4 
CRE. cds. ccanes +75 +1°8 +5-7 
Building materials .... — 5-5 -—6°7 +1°3 
Total manufacturing — 0:2 -—0:9 +0-7 
Building & contracting + 5-4 +02 +5-2 
Mining & quarrying .. — 4:8 -—0-4 —4-4 
Gas, water &electricity +10-6 +0-3 +10-3 
Total industry ..... +0-7 —0-6 +13 
Agriculture & services + 2-4 +1-9 +0°5 
Total economy..... + 1-3 +0-6 +0-6 
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were resumed in London. Thus the merging of the official 
and the free markets has had very little effect on the free 
rate. 


The Belgian Scare 


HE Belgian franc is not a currency accustomed to 

devaluation talk. For years after the war it and the 
Swiss franc stood alone 23 the hard currencies of Europe ; 
and it has kept a very comfortable gold backing, now at 
about £440 million or $1,200 million. Yet at the end of 
last week speculators began selling Belgian francs heavily. 
The National Bank had to give continuous support in the 
official market, and in the free market in Brussels the Belgian 
franc fell to an appreciable discount against foreign centres, 
including Paris ; the pound was quoted at 145, compared 
with the official parity of 140. The Belgian franc also 
moved to a discount in the official market for forward trans- 
actions, though the margin was never large. At the peak 
on Monday the three months discount in London was 
35-45 cents ; subsequently the Belgian franc recovered in 
both forward and spot markets. 

What did the speculators fear? An early devaluation 
can hardly be on the cards. The Belgian authorities cannot 
intend it, immediately after cutting the Bank rate last week 
from 3} to 33 per cent, and their cushion of reserves gives 
them ample room for manceuvre. The immediate pressure 
has come partly from selling of Congo securities such as 
Union Miniére by foreign holders. A good deal of French 
money has in récent years taken refuge in Belgium, and 
Congo securities have been popular. Now the troubles in 
the Congo as well as the better prospect of the French 
franc are encouraging some of this money to return home. 
On the longer view, Belgium’s high costs may be an increas- 
ing handicap in the common market. While the scare is 
now over, therefore, it may leave its mark. It is also some 
indication of what could be in store for a number of inter- 
national centres if France did achieve a recovery impressive 
enough to draw back that estimated $10,000 million of flight 
capital. Observers with long memories recall the power 
wielded by the Bank of France over foreign centres, not 
least London, in the twenties when Frenchmen began to 
sell to it their accumulated foreign balances after the 
stabilisation of the franc. 


A Contribution from Germany 


n Germany, too, the Bank rate was reduced last week, 
] from 3 to 2} per cent ; but this reduction, to the lowest 
rate in Germany’ s central banking history, was followed 
by an impressive display of strength by the mark. The 
German authorities have now given formal freedom to their 
residents to buy and hold foreign currencies as they please. 
Restrictions remain on payments for films, insurance and 
transport services, for special reasons of administrative 
regulation; there are also still certain limitations on capital 
transfers by business enterprises, though it is difficult to see 
how these could have much restrictive effect when German 
citizens have free access to foreign exchange. To some 
extent the freeing is a formal measure, for in the past two 
years few barriers have been put in the way of German 
residents wanting to transfer money abroad or buy foreign 
securities in Germany. But the new measure has important 
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tangible results. Germany is now likely to establish a 
common list of imports free of quota, merging the existing 
OEEC and dollar lists ; and restrictions have been lifted on 
re-export from Germany of goods bought in dollar countries 
for sale to non-dollar countries. 

No country gave a more fervent welcome Pn did 
Germany to the establishment of external convertibility in 
Europe. Dr Erhard and the like-thinking officers of the 
German Bundesbank had their plans all ready for a move to 
complete freedom “ five minutes after Britain”; and they 
are anxious now to make a contribution to the smooth 
working of the new system for which they have argued so 
strongly. It is in this context that Dr Erhard describes the 
Bank rate reduction; its limited extent—past reductions in 
the German Bank rate have been in steps of 4 per cent— 
suggests that there is no desire to give any strong stimulus 
to the domestic economy. The German authorities’ chief 
aim is to encourage a further outflow of capital and short- 
term funds. The return of money at the end of 1958 
(largely to meet the German banks’ seasonal needs) has 
recently. given way to a new outflow. Altogether, the 
German banks may hold the equivalent of some £80 million 
in all foreign centres; about half of this is offset by their 
own liabilities in D-marks to foreigners. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


Records on Record 


OTOR vehicle output during 1958 topped the previous 
M peak year, 1955, by more than ten per cent, and 
brought a reversal of the pattern of distribution of output 
within the industry that was established during the recession 
and recovery of 1956-57. During 1957 the three largest 
manufacturers—BMC, Ford, and Vauxhall—increased their 
share of the total market to slightly over three-quarters, 
while the other two major producers, Rootes and Standard, 
declined ; last year, with total production estimated to have 
risen by just under 20 per cent including over one million 
cars, Rootes and Standard, recovering, showed the biggest 
increases. The proportion of total production accounted 


VEHICLE PRODUCTION—Cars & CVs 
C090 ae 


1956 
res on Skew ss oe 331 450 (505) 
RO es Seok 284 300 357 
Vous oc. 3 ose 123 150 175 
ONE Ss vas 66 (60) ( 74) 
ORO ioiircsnc'ss 105 (97) . (135) 
BEM chiceves 995 1,140 Say 1,350 


for by the big five manufacturers remained about the same, 
at about 92 per cent. Production of commercial vehicles, 
while increasing by about one-eighth over 1957, was still 
below that of 1955. While a high rate of demand was main- 
tained at home throughout the year, aided by removal of 
restrictions on hire purchase in the last quarter, a large part 
of last year’s recovery was based on exports, and particu- 
larly dollar exports. Although final figures for the year are 
not yet available, it seems certain that British manufacturers 
outsold their closest competitor, West Germany, in the 
United States in 1958, after trailing them for the first four 
months ; at the end of October over 111,000 British cars 
had been sold in the United States, compared to 102,000 
from West Germany. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


. Profits Under Pressure 


n the last quarter of 1958 the accounts 

of 506 public companies were analysed 
in this office. The usual detailed tables 
appear on pages 272 and 273. Most of 
these companies made up their accounts 
to June 30th or September 3oth last. 
Their combined trading profits rose by 
nearly £24 million (7.3 per cent) to just 
over £348 million. They were dominated, 
however, by the results of the motor 
companies, whose booming recovery 
contrasted’ with the previous year of 
recession. Profits of the 37 companies in 
the “ motors, cycles and aircraft” group 
rose by £24 million (344 per cent) to 
just over £92 million. If this group, 
which enjoyed an exceptional year in 
contrast to the general experience of 
lagging production and profits, is ex- 
cluded, the remaining industrial groups 
show no change in trading profits, at 
£254 million. This accords with recent. 
trends shown by these quarterly analyses 
—a fall of about 1} per cent in the 
profits of the companies reporting in the 
third quarter of 1958 following a string 
of tiny gains. 

With the exception of textile and 
plantation companies, ordinary share- 
holders in these companies have not felt 


the pinch in reduced dividends and the . 


capital value of their shares has boomed 
in a stock market intent on discounting 
the future. This is neither surprising 
nor unexpected, for few’ British com- 
panies are excessively liberal in their 
distributions and the earnings cover on 
their dividends is usually generous. 
Moreover, most of the companies have 
made some gain in net earnings from 


last year’s change-over to a flat rate of 
profits tax. As a result, the net equity 
earnings of the 506 companies have 
risen from £108 million to £114 million 
and net ordinary dividends from £41.2 
million to £41.6 million. Absolutely, 
there is little change but relatively these 
ordinary shareholders are a little worse 
off, for while net earnings show much 
the same ratio of about 23 per cent to 
issued capital, in terms of assets avail- 
able for equity, the earnings ratio has 
fallen from 9.0 to 8.7 per cent. Divi- 
dends expressed as a gross rate on 
issued capital have fallen from 15.4 
to 14.7 per cent. Thus, the under- 
utilisation of capacity apparent in the 
fall in the rate of earnings on net assets 
has its reflection in a declining return 
on the equity subscribed by investors. 
Few companies committed themselves 
to new capital investment programmes 
last year but some of them were com- 
pleting earlier programmes. The balance 
sheets of these 506 companies, in fact, 
reflect little more than a normal process 
of replacement, with the gross book 
value of their fixed assets rising by £195 
million, almost all of it self-financed. 
An increase of £21 million in liquid 
assets is balanced by the growth of £20 
million in bank overdrafts. The 
aggregate value of stocks held rose by 
£264 million to £682 million, but the 
single group of “motors, cycles and 
aircraft” showed a rise of £28 million 
to £209 million; the other groups 
therefore showed collectively a slight 
fall in stocks. Some £23 million more 
has been raised on debentures, loans 
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and mortgages but only {£9 million by 
issues of ordinary shares. 

While the biggest increase in profits 
is reported by the group, “ motors, cycles 
and aircraft,” which has the biggest 
weight, the greatest falls in profits 
come. from. those groups—textiles and 
plantations—which have the smallest 
weight. For other important groups, 
the advance in profits has been neither 
large nor uniform.. The breweries and 
distilleries group always looms large in 
the fourth quarter and their gross profits 
have risen by 3} per cent ; but their net 
equity earnings as a ratio of net assets 
have remained unchanged at 9.1 per 
cent. In the food and confectionery 
group, where gross profits have risen by 
9? per cent, this ratio has actually fallen, 
from 10.3 to 9.5 per cent, as it has in the 
“miscellaneous manufacturing” group, 
where it is down from 8.8 to 8.4 per cent 
following an absolute fall of nearly 4} 
per cent in gross profits. In engineering 
gross profits are up by 6} per cent and 


‘ the ratio from 10.1 to 10.2 per cent, and 


in building, gross profits are up by 6} 
per cent but the ratio has fallen from 9.1 
to 8.7 per cent. In electrical manufactur- 
ing a rise of only 2 per cent in gross 
profits is reflected in an increase from 
10.§ to 12.0 per cent in the net earnings/ 
net assets ratio while an increase of one 
per cent in the gross profits of the “ iron 
and steel” group (which reflects largely 
the experience of heavy engineering 
companies) is in contrast with a slight 
fall in the ratio, from 9.7 to 9.5 per cent 
These ratios roughly demonstrate the 
differing rates at which assets are re- 
munerated and where they have fallen, 
in the face of an advance in gross profits, 
they are a reflection of the fact that some 
capacity is not being fully employed. 





PROFITS, —— aa DEPRECIATION 








Reports Published | Reports Published Capital 506 Companies 506 Companies 
October to January, 1957 to Liabilities ae Assets eens 
December, 1958 December, 1958 and Reserves Previous | Latest Previous | Latest 
, | Year Year | Year | Year 
506 Companies 2,325 Companies Capital (Parent Fixed Assets : 
= mpanies) : Land, property 
s Debenture . 160,999 184,042 and plant .... | /,328,/2! | 1,523,379 
Previous Latest Previous Latest Preference ..... 166,273 167,240 Less depreciation 404,200 488, 
Year Year Year Year Ordinary....... 465,900 | 492,674 
1,035,256 
3 | 793,172 843,956 
Gross trading profit............. 324,329 348,143 | 2,179,553 | 2,271,541 | Reserves and Sur- 
Income from investments ........ 9,110 11,566 87,760 99,988 | plus: 
Other current income........... 804 1,024 3,053 2,950 | Capital reserves. 234,111 255,507 
Non-recurring credits .........:. 11,721 10,677 ; 54,324 Revenue res. and Trade invest- 
; ——— carry forward. 502,872 555,972 GED iccccscs 72,840 
Total Income .............-- 345,964 | 371,410 | 2,320,746 | 2,428,803 | } 
ao —————- Total Capital, 
OCIOR S56. o 8 Secs sotecess 62,668 70,232 389,217 | 441,251 Reserves and 
BD WU si 6 cs «bt osck tale wens 107,653 116,570 744,749 | 742,858 DINE vo cdkedss 1,530,155 | 1,655,435 
NE OOS < Concusicn cot ese terete 27,288 26,243 169,353 176,071 | Intangible Assets 40,020 
: | Outside Interests 
Directors’ emoluments .......... 11,246 11,454 58,959 60,603 in subsidiaries .. 40,585 68,247 
Administrative GEN ides 0% 2,859 3,018 20,321 22,655 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ... 7,350 7,477 45,319 55,035 | Current Liabilities Current Assets : 

‘ and Provisions : WS sec ceive 655,307 681,839 
TOON. «a Secchi dsedhes eobess 4,384 4,299 32,306 33,383 Bank overdrafts Debtors ....... 473,428 | 505,307 
Minority OMI. 6 oc cwece dec’ 2,314 3,716 26,516 30,378 and loans .... 131,48! 151,728 Gilt-edged secur- 

GEER inteveNl csi Sy cncekcecceste 6,916 8,866 45,829 57,771 Creditors ...... 375,242 380,360 oe sks aces 46,646 51,734 
a Other current Other market- 
Preference dividends ............ 5,346 5,459 31,986 32,857 liabilities ..... 203,132 214,386 able invest- 
Profits retained by subsidiaries... 25,573 26,083 182,575 179,577 Future taxation. 107,858 118,957 ments ....... 24,383 24,340 
Ordinary dividends.............. 41,198 41,643 268,748 289,818 Other provisions 22,101 28.855 CHD 6 cee iicn wns 190,881 206,632 
} Seetneneenseneenl EEE 
Reserves (parent company) ...... 39,024 44,087 254,937 | 269,796 839,814 | 894,286 | 1,390,645 | 1,469,852 
Brought in (parent company) .... 63,194 65,339 | 409,908 | 459,839 jeanne ee 
Carried forward (parent company) 65,339 67,602 | 459,839 496,589 2,410,554 | 2,617,968 2,410,554 2,617,968 
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TRAVEL 


' No Show Him Pay 


RITISH RAILWAYS and British European Airways have 
B simultaneously taken action against the passenger who 
books and never arrives. This type of traveller is a major 
pest on the railways’ sleeping car services and on BEA’s 
holiday flights. He is also well known in the United States 
where airlines have christened him “no show.” To be 
sure of a seat or a sleeping berth, the “ no show ” traveller 
books on several different services and sits back to decide 
at leisure which booking to take up. This multiple book- 
ing gives a false impression of the amount of traffic ; airlines 
put on special flights, railways make up special trains, 
genuine customers are turned away because the service is 
apparently fully booked, yet at the last moment services 
leave with empty seats and empty berths. About 12 to 14 
per cent of the berths booked on the 12 sleeping car trains 
that leave Paddington station nightly are never claimed. 

British Railways have always had the right to claim one 
quarter of the fee for berths booked and cancelled before 
4 p.m. on the day of departure, but unless the tickets have 
been paid for in advance, they have no means of collecting. 
From next month, all sleeping car berths must be paid for 
‘when booked ; if cancelled in time, British Railways will 
refund three-quarters of the fare, if not they will keep the 
whole of it. British European Airways has not yet been 
driven thus far. On the~Channel Island services, where 
seats at peak holiday weekends are booked as long as eleven 
months in advance, they are demanding a non-returnable 
deposit of £1 on each seat, in the hope that this will check 
families who book on three consecutive weekends and decide 
later on in the year they will choose which to start their 
holiday. At present, neither they nor the travel agent 
who booked them incur any penalty provided the seat is 
cancelled roughly half an hour before the aircraft is due 
to take-off. But even if cancellations are made at rather 
longer notice, holidays are arranged so far ahead that BEA 
has often found it impossible to re-sell the cancelled seats. 
Although few travel agents will admit it, they are probably 
as much to blame as anyone for teaching the public these 
tricks. It remains to be seen whether the £1 per seat penalty 
imposed by BEA will be adequate to check them and, if so, 
whether it will be extended to other BEA holiday services. 
Other airlines have tried with no great success to beat the 
“no-show” traveller by insisting on re-confirmation of 
bookings, but if TWA’s experience is in any way typical, 
between 6 and 7 per cent of -passengers booked from 


London to New York fail to turn up. A special meeting » 


of the International Air Transport Association will discuss in 
March what to do about them. 


BANK REPORTS 


How It Happened 


HE bank chairmen’s reviews have been awaited with 
z special interest this year after the exciting innovations 


of last summer. This week opened the series with two of © 
the big seven banks, Barclays and Martins. Martins breaks 


new ground with a glossy cover and coloured photographs 


in a new format replacing the austerity of its former reports. x 
The annual reports of the clearing banks have been some 
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way behind the attractiveness of presentation of the reports 
of American banks and of many British businesses including 
big overseas banks operating from London. Sir Harold 
Bibby, Martins’ chairman, reveals another innovation: 
Martins is to open the first British “drive-in” bank, in 
Leicester. The presentation of the report and accounts 
of Barclays, also, is improved ; and Mr Anthony Tuke’s 
survey provides a closer description and analysis of banking 
operations as such than English clearing bankers have given 
in the past. 

How and why did Barclays line up with a hire purchase 
finance house after the chairman in his last report’went out 
of his way to advocate a reduction in financial links between 
banks and hire purchase houses? A year ago, Mr Tuke 
now states, Barclays took note of the plans of its competitors 
to go into hire purchase, “ either directly or by acquiring an 
existing company,” and decided it would stand aside—rest- 
ing on its plan for personal loans, which was worked out 
some months before the lifting of the credit squeeze enabled 
it to be put into operation. However, in May “an unex- 
pected opportunity ” arose to make an investment in the 
equity of United Dominions Trust, giving Barclays a 25 
per cent share. This profits participation was “ consistent 
with our policy of holding trade investments in businesses 
akin to our own, such as overseas banks.” Mr Tuke’s state- 
ment still leaves open one question: was the unexpected 
feature the fact that a minority participation was possible 
at all, or that it was possible in UDT ? 

In his opening remarks, Mr Tuke again expresses sceptic- 
ism about the efficacy of the financial measures of Septem- 
ber, 1957, and notably of the 7 per cent Bank rate. His 
remarks here seem a little grudging, and his chain of reason- 
ing is open to challenge. Mr Tuke rightly emphasises the 
overriding importance of confidence in reviving both 
sterling and the gilt-edged market. Had 7 per cent nothing 
to do with that ? 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Competitive Urges 


OR many months the building societies have been com- 
F peting solely as borrowers, but recently funds have 
been flowing into shares and deposits at an impressive rate. 
This is especially true of the larger societies and of those 
who will be accorded trustee status under the Government’s 
Housing Act. They have now to prepare to compete - 
themselves as lendérs. The phrase “ mortgage loans,” 
welcome to the young married couple, is reappearing in “eit 
advertisements, 

There are other signs, tos of a revived competitive spirit. 





CASTRO UP, SUGAR DOWN 
ome Sugar has fallen sharply 
since the civil war in Cuba 
ended. The spot price of 
Cuban raw sugar is now 
3.25 cents a Ib fas, half a 


cent below the December 





peak. 
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One is the competition by the Hastings and Thanet, the 
Co-operative and the Leek and Moorlands to take over the 
Sheerness and Gillingham society. The chairman of 
Hastings and Thanet has denounced this as “an unprece- 
dented and ruthless war between building societies” and 
he argued that “public company take-over methods, if 
applied to Building Societies, will inevitably do great harm 
tc the movement generally.” The shareholders in Sheerness 
and Gillingham, however, have to thank the intervention of 
the Co-operative and Leek and Moorlands for the fact that 
the bonus offered by Hastings and Thanet for a transfer of 
engagements was raised from 25s. (the original offer, indeed, 
was §5S., Which failed to secure the requisite number of votes) 
to 80s. for each {100 of shares owned. 

The Co-operative Permanent was concerned in this affair 
and in that society the spirit of expansion has always run 
high. It seems now to be limbering up for the more com- 
petitive period ahead. It has absorbed Scottish Amicable 
without great difficulty and its reserve ratio, though not 
high, must now look more comfortable. It has followed the 
Building Societies’ Association’s recommendation in paying 
3} per cent net on its shares but since October, 1957, it has 
charged a quarter of one per cent more than the Associa- 
tion’s recommended rate of 6 per cent on 20-year mort- 
gages. During the squeeze it did not lend very much at 64 
per cent on mortgages up to 25 years and 6} per cent on 
mortgages from 26 to 35 years. On new mortgages it will 
now be in line with the other leading societies, charging 
6 per cent on mortgages up to 20 years and 6} per cent for 
mortgages from 21 to 35 years. It is making no change “ at 
present ” on existing mortgages, most of which are at 6 or 
53 per cent. 


RHODESIAN COPPER 


Strike Losses Small 


HE losses suffered by the Rhodesian copper mining 
a companies during the 52-day strike that ended on 
November 5th were very small. This was stated by Sir 
Ronald Prain, chairman of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group, during the informal shareholders’ meeting in London 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 267 to 269 on 


Hawker Siddeley Alexanders 
Borax (Holdings) Radio Rentals 
United Dominions Trust Edgar Allen 


Lombard Banking Westinghouse Brake 

Joshua Hoyle IWlingworth Morris 

Union Discount ACV 

National Discount David Brown 
British Industrial Plastics 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 270 and 271 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 269 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 274 
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this week. The real losers, he said, were the employees, 
because the leaders of the European mine-workers could 
have reached substantially the same settlement of the dispute 
without a strike. The RST mines were able to sell from 
stock, at prices that were inflated partly by the strike, and 
their stocks will have been fully re-built before the current 
financial year ends on June 3oth. 

Sir Ronald confirmed that his companies will not be able 
to make good the full tonnage lost during the strike. Output 
of Roan Antelope in the current year may not much exceed 
77,500 tons, compared with a target of 80,000 tons ; and 
output of Mufulira may not exceed 86,000 tons, compared 
with a target of 93,000 tons. The targets for both mines 
are below rated capacity, though the policy of restricting 
output became academic after the strike. Output at Chibu- 
luma is expected to exceed 18,000 tons, compared with 
17,860 tons in 1957-58, and Sir Ronald expects the output 
of all the mines to be sold. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Court Report 


Y the end of last year 2,100 trading agreements had 
B been registered under the provisions of the Restrictive 
Practices Act, which came into effect in August, 1956. The 
Registrar of Restrictive Practices notified parties to over 
140 of these that he intended to refer their agreements to 
the seven-member Restrictive Practices Court headed by 
Mr Justice Devlin, which would decide whether or not 
they were contrary to the public interest ; of these agree- 
ments, §5 were subsequently abandoned or modified to 
remove any registerable restrictions in them, and over 40 
others were abandoned or suitably modified before being 
warned of his intention to bring proceedings against them 
in court by the Registrar. So while the Court has heard 
only two cases and given a judgment in only one of them— 
concerning the Chemists’ Federation’s Agreement—over 95 
restrictive trading agreements have ceased to operate since 
the passage of the act. The formal threat of proceedings (or 
of their costs, which are borne by both sides regardless 
of outcome of the case) may well bring the abandonment 
of more agreements in the future before they reach the 
Court ; in addition, it is possible that if the Court finds 
for the Registrar in future cases, as it did in the Chemists’ 
case, an even higher proportion of agreements may be 
dropped by their makers before being referred to the Court. 

From April, 1957, to September, 1958, when the order 
of cases was directed by the Board of Trade, parties to 
81 agreements were notified that the Registrar intended to 
refer them to the Court; by contrast, from October to 
December, 1958, when the Board of Trade ceased to issue 
directions to the Registrar, Notices of Reference were 
received by parties to 50 agreements. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Two shareholders in Camp Bird, Mr J. C. George, MP, 
and Mr M. S. Crofton, have written a letter to other share- 
holders proposing that a shareholders committee should 
be set up to investigate the affairs of the company and its 
subsidiaries. The stock exchange quotation on the Camp 
Bird shares is still suspended. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


MR ANTHONY TUKE’S SURVEY OF AN EVENTFUL YEAR 
FREEDOM RESTORED TO BANKING 


GOVERNMENT’S ECONOMIC POLICY 
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BANK’S ASSOCIATION WITH “UDT” IN HIRE PURCHASE FIELD | | 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 
1959 of the Stockholders will be heid at the 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3, on Wednesday, February 4, 
1959. 

The following is the address of the Chair- 
man, Mr Anthony William Tuke, circulated 
to the Stockholders: 

Beyond any question the most exciting 
‘ae of an eventful year in the banking 
world has been our release from the bondage 
of detailed restriction of our lendings. 
Bankers celebrated this happy event by a 
competitive display of fireworks which sur- 
prised the public and perhaps even their 
more sober selves. Br ar’ pene responded: 
to the gratifying spectacle by emmtting, as 1s 
their a a long-drawn oo-00-oh!, but the 
time has now come to subject the changed 
scene to objective survey. The banks will 
be free to compete with one another for 
business without any externally imposed 
limitations, which is salutary for us in that it 
will act as a —_— to even gig age 
in viding our best service our 
aiden. “The customer for his part will be 
free in all circumstances, if he is not satisfied 
with what his present bankers will do for 
him, to go (or I would rather say come) 
across the road to see if their rivals cam do 
better. il 

Before I discuss in detail the uses to whic 
we intend to put our new freedom, it may be 
desirable to submit to somewhat close 
examination the events which have made it 
possible. The short answer is, without 
doubt, the great improvement i Government 
credit, both externally and internally, since 
certain drastic measures were taken in Sep- 
tember, 1957. The Gavernment believe, I 
am sure quite sincerely, and would like us to 
believe, that it is a case of post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. But what precisely has brought 
about this improvement, so that we may try 
to understand what has happened and know 
what to do next time? Our overseas trading 
surplus has been exceptionally good in 1958, 
but it was also good in 1957 when the 
disastrous fall in our gold and dollar reserves 
took place. Internally the explanation is not 
much clearer. In September, 1957, which 
was the moment of crisis, the then Chan- 
cellor, Mr Thorneycroft, announced various 
economies in Government expenditure, and 
imposed a further quantitative limit on bank 
advances ; Bank Rate was raised to 7 per 
cent to help to imtensify the pressure. The 
limits on banking advances were duly 
o ’ if one is candid ome must 
admit that this was due more to a general 
slackening of inflationary pressure than to any 
further action that the banks may have taken 
at thet time. If the inflati e had 


M inflationary pressur 
continued unabated, I do not believe that the 
could have -held their advances 


banks 


to their former level without gravely 
interfering with the country’s industry 
and commerce and with their customers’ 
legitimate business. 

What then of the effect of the Govern- 
ment’s economies in its own spending? It 
may be a matter of argument how this should 
be measured, and in view of the elementary 
form of the national accounts it is difficult 
to be dogmatic. To me, however, the annual 
overall surplus or deficit in the Government 
accounts is the best criterion. In his budget 
statement in April, 1957, Mr Thorneycroft 
reported an overall deficit in the 1956-57 
accounts of £331 million and the actual 
result for 1957-58, allowing for any savings 
already secured as a result of the September 
measures, was a deficit of £212 million. Mr 
Micawber taught us the importance of six- 
pence in the family finances but £100 million 
in a national budget of £6,000 million can 
hardly be the fulf measure of the great 
change in our fortunes. What may be the 
outcome of 1958-59 we cannot yet know, 
but there was no further saving anticipated 
in Mr Heathcoat Amory’s budget of April 
last, and recent Government decisions sug- 
gest that there may even be an increase in 
the deficit. 


THE 7 PER CENT BANK RATE 


There is, it is true, a great difference 
between the effect produced om the economy 
by the deficits of 1956-57 and 1957-58. The 
Government does not publish any figures 
relating to its operations in its own securities 
through the market, by means of which it 
carries out funding operations, including the 
funding of budgetary deficits. But it is 
commonly believed; and the appearance of 
the market confirmed, that in 1957, except 
for the early months, little if any net funding 
was possible, with the result that the neces- 
sary finance had to be provided by other 
means, such as the issue of Treasury Bills 
to the banks through the money market, 
which must have increased the inflationary 
pressure. In 1958, on the other hand, it has 
been evident that the Government has been 
a net seller of its securities on a large scale. 
The gilt-edged market has throughout the 
year presented a firm appearance, though still 
at a low level owing to the heavy Govern- 
ment sales, and there is little doubt that the 
Government has been able to provide for 
its immediate needs with something to spare. 
This, however, is the effect and not the cause 
of the improvement in our fortunes, the 
explanation of which must be sought else- 
where. Can it be found in the 7 per cent 
Bank Rate? This is very hard to believe 
taken in isolation. Previous attempts to 
check inflation by high rates (not, it is true, 
as high as 7 per cent), proved ineffective in 
the face of continued ease in the supply of 
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money as distinct from its price. Doubt 
less high rates for money*add to the force 
of other restrictive measures, and it may be 
noted that the yield offered on Government 
securities in 1958, when funding was success- 
ful, was in general higher than in 1957, 
when they were very difficult to sell, Even 
so, confidence is a much more potent factor 
than the rate of interest offered. Funding 
at 4 per cent on a rising market will be more 
successful than at 5 per cent on a falling one. 
Investors, and perhaps also their professional 
advisers, seem often to take short views, even 
when they are buying long-term investments. 
We should also remember that, although 
their immediate effect on the economy is the 
same, covering expenditure by funding is 
not the same thing as covering it by taxa- 
tion. Funding is borrowing, and borrowing 
money involves the obligation to repay it 
one day. It is to be feared that the trifling 
distinction between a gift and a loan is often 


blurred in the discussion of our economic 7 


problems. 


What effect did the 7 per cent Bank Rate } 
i Here, if any- 
where, I should be on firm ground, but | 

the answer no less difficult. As a matter 
of historical record there was a. substantial 
fall in the total of bank advances, but the 
highest point reached was in mid-May, four 
months before the raising of the Bank Rate 
(I ignore the June figure because it is not 
comparable) and they began to rise again 
before the first of the five subsequent reduc- 
tions, despite the fact that the other restric- 
tions were still in full force. We were, how- 
ever, still well below our target average when 
the contest was called off in July. 


Surely there must have been some other 
factor at work, one perhaps on which human 
influences have little effect ; something which 
one hardly notices at first, such as a change 
in the direction of the wind. I referred in 
my statement a year ago.to the fact that early 
in 1957 the prices of raw materials had 
begun for no immediately obvious reason to 
turn downwards, after having risen since the 
end of the war continuously and steadily, if 
one ignores a violent aberration caused by 
the Korean crisis. The reaction which would 
be expected in the banking accounts of manu- 
facturers and others concerned did not begif 
until after May and does not appear to have 
become general until the introduction of the 
September measures caused business. men (0 
take stock of the situation. My conclusion 15 
that as the raising of the Bank Rate was the 
most spectacular, as well as the most tangible, 
of these measures, it was effective in that !t 
focused attention on a deflationary influence, 
which had in fact begun to take effect nm¢ 
months. before, but had been to some extent 
overlooked in the general atmosphere of g4/ 
inflation. é 


| 
| 
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Ti, following eo which I borrow with 


The Economist, demon- 
strates the considerable extent of the fall in 


om the rather surprising fact that.the 
measures do not seem 10 have 
had the effect of reinforcing the downward 


tendemy 28 Monetary action of a deflationary 
character might have been expected to do; 
jn fact the curve flattened out soon after- 

ent in ee poewethy St oe 
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tion of leads and lags: the reaction of busi- 
ness men, British as well as foreign, to the 
removal of their fears of a possible 

crisis. Whatever the explanation, however, 
I am quite sure that the strength of the 
pound in the exchange markets of 1958 
reflects its value much more truly than its 
weakness in 1957 and it has enabled us to 
take a useful further step along the road 
towards the full convertibility of our cur- 


prices wat dilewed a parallel course rency. 

particular period.) The internal effect of the fall in prices 
? COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
he (1952= 100) 

100 100 
90 tg 
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1956 1957 1958 
A fall in the price of caw materials benefits consisted largely in a change of outlook: a 


the United Kingdom by reducing the cost 
of imports.| It is true that a second factor 
enters into the final result, namely volume. 
Normally v¢lume falls as prices begin to fall, 
and vice versa, but in 1957, whereas The 
Economist’s om shows that prices fell by 
an average of 2 per cent. as compared with 
1956, Board/of Trade returns show that the 
volume of imports .ose by 4 per cent. The 
comparison @f prices between 1957 and 1958 
is, however, much more marked ; the average 
of the figures shown on the graph shows a 
fall of over 7 per cent, and as this was 
accompanied by a fall in volume also, the 
explanation of our astonishingly favourable 
balance of payments in the first half of 1958, 
and the continued strength of sterling 
throughout thie second half, is immediately 
apparent. As/ compared with an estimate of 
no change berween the Government accounts 
of 1957-58 and 1958-59, the overall cost of 


imports for thie first eleven months of 1958 
shows a fall £340 million on the corre- 
sponding period of 1957. 

This situation is satisfactory to the Sterling 


Area as a whofe, though not equally so to all 
its members. It is widely appreciated that 
the United Kingdom is a very heavy net 
importer of raw materials and foodstuffs, but 
it may not be generally realised that, not- 
withstanding the vast production of primary 
commodities ig other sterling countries, the 
Area as a while is on balance a large net 

importer of these commodities, which owe 


I regard as much more important the climina- 


cessation of the hoarding not only of stocks 
but also, which is perhaps even more im- 
portant, of labour; and its reaction was 
accentuated by the fact that a slight reduction 
in demand fell at a time when industrial 
capacity had been increased as a result of 
extensions to plant undertaken two or three- 
years earlier. It is regrettable that the sub- 
stantial fall in raw material prices has had no 
more marked effect on retail prices than to 
hold them steady. No one wants to reduce 
the selling price of his goods before he is 
obliged and 1958 has seen another round 
of wage increases which have not been suffi- 
ciently justified either by increased produc- 
tion or increased prices. All that can be said 
is that the percentages were lower than in 
previous years, but the country cannot go on 
paying higher and higher wages for the same 
work without-a return of inflation. Further- 
more, if the elimination of inflation has 
been caused, as I believe, by the downward 
trend of raw material prices, caused in its 
turn by over-production due to world-wide 
inflation, then an eventual resumption of 
an upward trend is ee to bring about a 
return of inflation in this country, because 
other elements, such as high Government 
expenditure and wage increases, are still 
present. 


GOVERNMENT’S OUTSTANDING INTERNAL 
FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


success internally in the past year lies, un- 
doubtedly, in its ability to carry out sufficient 
funding to provide for its budgetary deficit 
and its maturing » and in general to 


it may perhaps rank as the greatest of all the 
achievements of the authorities during the 
It could not have been under- 
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pendulum has swung towards defla- 
beoome necessary that the mone- 
j of recent years 
into reverse, in order to 
swinging too far. This is 
present policy of the Govern- 
I feel that there may be a risk of 
emphasis being laid in some 
on directly encouraging the exten- 
sion of industrial capacity as a means of 
bringing it about. The volume of production 
is, no doubt, the best measure of the general 
prosperity of industry, but can we expect 
an industrialist to increase his plant, and 
therefore his productive capacity, if he is 
already finding it difficult to sell his present 
aes ene Was it not better to begin as 
the Government did by stimulating demand 
at home and abroad: abroad by encour- 
aging overseas loans and at home by relaxing 
restrictions on credit and perhaps by re- 
ducing taxation? If demand increases, will 
not increased production take care of itself 
without the adventitious aid of initial allow- 
ances or other fiscal devices? Indeed, is not 
the recent rather rapid rise in unemployment 
probably due, at least in part, to the fact 
that the nation’s productive capacity has 
been increased faster than demand as a result 
of inflation ? 

If my diagnosis is correct it indicates an 
abnormal state of affairs which provides no 
clear precedent for corrective action on a 

occasion. My final word on this diffi- 
cult problem is that, in so far as we deny 


sranqprpsrt 
i 
HAE 


porary unemployment which has inevitably 

ccompanied it. They might incur blame 
not take action to mitigate it, 
is nothing that the Government has 
, and nothing that any Government can 
ever ‘do beyond checking, if they act wisely, 
or —s when they act unwisely, the 
f a pendulum which is governed by 
Teatecstie natural forces of supply and 
The Prime Minister claimed 
recently, in the words of a now famous ditty, 
that he is entitled to “a little bit of Juck.” 
So he is; he knows how to use it and his 
friends will not grudge it to him, if only so 
that (to complete his quotation) “ the blood- 
hound don’t find out.” That diligent 
and faithful animal has at any rate been 
doing his best to find out and follow the 
true scent. 


i 


THE USES OF FREEDOM 


Let us now turn to examine the uses to 
which we hope to put our restored freedom. 
The first point to be made is that this free- 
dom is not, and could never be, absolute. 
Our operations must always be controlled by 
the overall supply of credit, and there still 
remains the obligation on the borrower in 
certain instances to obtain the sanction of 
the Capital Issues Committee. Apart from 
the powers which the authorities have 
always possessed to encourage or discourage 
our activities by operations in the market, 
a new device has been invented whereby we 
may be called upon to place on deposit at the 
Bank of England a stated percentage of the 
money deposited with us, and this deposit 
will be sterilised so far as our ordinary 
business is concerned. The authorities are 
perfectly entitled to fortify their control 
machinery, if they feel, perhaps on account 
of the special problems relating to Govern- 
ment expenditure, that the conventional 
weapons may be insufficient; and the specific 
Object of this device, which is expressed as 
being provisional pending the report of the 
Radcliffe Committee, is to restrict our ability 
to lend by reducing our liquid assets. Super- 
a bears .a strong resemblance to 
dvtaacmied wartime device of the Treasury 
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Deposit Receipt, but we may hope that in 
practice it will be operated, if at all, more 
flexibly. To operate it fairly as between one 
bank and another may, however, prove diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 


Whatever may be thought of the prac- 
ticability, or the fairness, of the new device, 
it can hardly be denied that the present level 
of bank advances, though it has risen in 
recent months, is still very low, and when 
production has shown signs of faltering it 
cannot be wrong to let it rise if customers’ 
demands tend to increase. First and fore- 
most.our existing customers of all descrip- 
tions will benefit, in so.far as they may wish 
to do so, but there is room, at least in our 
judgment, for spreading our lending business 
more widely. The recent lifting of restric- 
tions has given us an opportunity of doing 
something which we have long wanted to do 
in the direction of giving our services a wider 
appeal to that large section of the community 
whom, for want of a better term, I- would 
describe as “the weekly wage-earner.” We 
have long felt that he might be able to make 
greater use of the services of the Bank if 
these were presented to him in a more accept- 
able form and that they should include not 
only a current or deposit account but provide 
also for his borrowing: needs, which had 
hitherto been restricted very largely to the 
field of hire purchase. So far as his borrow- 
ing was concerned, we were determined that 
it should be provided for him on proper 
banking lines as an individual customer de- 
pendent on his own credit-worthiness. In 
this respect, apart from others, the hire pur- 
chase principle, which-relates the finance so 
closely to the goods, has always seemed to 
us to be undesirable as governing the relations 
between a banker and his customer ; so also 
has the payment of commission for the intro- 
duction of business, which the hire purchase 
companies practise. Hire purchase business, 
however, includes a feature which is salutary 
both to borrower and lender, and which we 
were very ready to adopt for this type of 
lending, in its insistence on regular monthly 
payments in reduction of the debt. These 
thoughts crystallised in our minds, some 
twelve months ago, in the idea of the personal 
loan to meet the needs of ‘the individual, the 
exact nature of which would be of less con- 
sequence to us than our estimate of his 
ability to repay. This principle is already 
well known in the United States of America 
and we did not imagine that we were alone 
in this country in allowing our thoughts to 
run on these lines in making our plans. Our 
discussions, however, appeared at the time to 
be academic, as it was manifestly impossible 
to court new lending business when we were 
obliged to ration our existing customers. We 
therefore put our plan into a pigeon-hole, 
ready for production when conditions were 
favourable. We have now been able to bring 
it out again and put it into operation. Its 
main effect so far appears to have been to 
revive an interest in banking generally, 
and we have lent more new money to 
private borrowers on conventional lines 
than by means of the new personal 
loans. 


When it comes to considering the weekly 
wage-eerner as a creditor customer, what we 
have to offer him is less apparent, much as 
we should welcome him in that guise. In 
the first place the famous Truck Act of 1831 
makes it necessary that his wages should be 
paid to him in cash. When this Act was 
passed, it was no doubt desirable thus to 
protect the workman from being forced to 
accept part of his wages in kind ; today his 
Trade Union is quite powerful enough to 
prevent an unscrupulous employer from im- 
posing upon him in this or other ways. An 
even greater influence in promoting the 
banking habit would be for factory workers 
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to .accept payment On a monthly basis as 
office workers, some of whom receive less 
money, normally do. The thin end of _ this 
wedge has already been forced into the door, 
in factories where certain employees are 
being paid fortnightly: instead of weekly. If 
this practice became more widespread and 
could be extended to allow for payment on 
a monthly basis, a banking account would 
become a necessity for the artificer, as the 
Act calls him, as it. is now for the office 
worker, and this in its turn would greatly 
diminish the opportunities for highway rob- 
bery. It is not clear, however, what special 
attractions we can offer to him. His needs 
are likely to be simple and the meeting of 
them therefore relatively inexpensive. They 
will not, however, necessarily be stereo- 
typed. _ Our private customers cannot 
be divided neatly into two classes, like 
the passengers in a railway train; in 
any case no bank would like any of its 
customers to feel that they were travelling 
second class. 


THE BANKS AND HIRE PURCHASE 


About a year ago it was becoming an open 
secret that certain of our competitors might 
be contemplating taking an interest in hire 


purchase, either directly or by acquiring an. 


existing hire purchase company. A proposi- 
tion of this kind did not at the time appeal 
to us ; we were content to rest on our plans 
for personal loans to meet the need for con- 
sumer credit and to leave aside any participa- 
tion in the field of: medium-term industrial 
lending in which hire purchase companies 
also operate. However, in May last an un- 
expected opportunity arose for us to make 
an investment in United Dominions Trust 
sufficient to give us a holding of 25 per cent 
of the equity. This proposal was quite 
different from any which we had hitherto 
contemplated and it seemed to us to be 
attractive from several points of view ; it was 
consistent with our policy of holding trade 
investments in businesses akin to our own 
such as overseas banks, which are a source of 
banking business to us as well as earning 
their keep on a relatively generous scale ; 
if alliances were to be formed between banks 
and hire purchase companies, it was desirable 
that we should participate in one, provided 
that we could do so without becoming 
directly involved in the management of hire 
purchase, which we do not understand ; and 
it was very agreeable to us that we were 
able to take an interest in the company which 
is the acknowledged leader in industrial bank- 
ing, and which has for long regarded us as 
its principal bankers and clearing agents. 
That the ramifications of United Dominions 
Trust cover a much wider field than mere 
hire purchase business does not make the 
association. less attractive, since their other 
activities and services are within the sphere 
of operations directed towards the greater 
efficiency of commerce and industry. So, 
having disclosed to their Board our intention 
to introduce a system of personal loans, and 
having found that this would not be likely to 
provoke a conflict of. interest between us, 
we had no difficulty in reaching an agreement 
on the terms’ originally offered to us. We 
were obliged to put this plan also into a 
pigeon-hole, but it did not have to remain 
there long.. At- the beginning of July the 
Chancellor announced the impending relaxa- 
tion of the credit squeeze, and his instruc- 
tions to the Capital Issues Committee 
included the statement that the Treasury 
would be prepared to act on.a recommenda- 
tion in’.favour. of an issue -where the 
Committee considered that the raising of 
finance was desirable as a means of improv- 
ing the stability of the hire purchase financial 
system. Apart from the fact that. United 
Dominions Trust- was not in evident need of 
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greater financial stability, this formula might 


have been tailor-made to fit our 3 

with them ; and while any form of alliitice 
with a leading clearing bank probably 
enhances the credit of any hire purchase 
company, thus conforming to the spirit of 
the Chancellor’s direction, a transaction 
which adds substantially to its capital and 
reserves complies strictly with the letter of 
the new regulation in a sense that the pur- 
chase by new shareholders of existing capital 
does not. We could therefore feel confident 
that the Capital Issues Committee would 
give their consent, even though this was in 
a sense a test case, being probably the first 
to be submitted under the new regulations. 
So in fact it proved, and I have no doubt 
that it marks the beginning of a fruitful era 
of mutual co-operation between the two 
companies. 


WIDER IMPLICATIONS 


It may be of interest to consider what are 
the wider implications of these alliances. It 
seems possible, first of all, that business will 
tend to flow towards the hire purchase com. 
panies concerned in them, at the expense of 
those who remain uncommitted. Even when 
the link does not involve the moral obliga- 
tions of a parent towards its subsidiary, its 
existence will help the hire purchase com- 
pany to raise money from the public at more 
favourable rates, and thus to offer better terms 
for its lending business. Already there has 
been a considerable outbreak of competition 
in this field, which has served to emphasise 
an important point, hitherto generally over- 
looked, that the interest charged by a bank 
on a personal loan is in principle eligible for 
income tax relief, whereas the financial charge 
made by hire purchase companies on their 
normal contracts, being in the nature of rent, 
gives no similar right to the personal 
borrower. This may tend to draw away 
from the hire purchase companies some of 
the cream of the individual borrowings for 
personal consumption. There will, however, 
remain ample scope for them to expand their 
medium-term lendings to industrial com- 
panies and firms, where rent and interest 
rank alike as a charge against profits for tax 
purposes. The future of the smaller, un- 
committed hire purchase companies would 
appear in many cases to lie in amalgamation 
with their larger rivals. Their situation is 
in fact not dissimilar to that of many private 
banks at the turn of the present century. 
The problem is complicated by the fact that 
in the last few years large numbers of new 
companies have been formed; in so far as 
these companies have financed themselves by 
offering very high rates of interest to the 


public, a general squeezing of profit 
margins under the stress: of competition 
might make it difficult ‘for some of 


them’ to continue to conduct a profitable 
business. 


It will be interesting to see whether the 
recent practice of hire purchase companies of 
inviting deposits directly from the public (an 
unforeseen result of the credit squeeze which 
largely defeated its objects as applied to hire 
purchase) will be extended or contracted 
under the influence of their banking alliances. 
Personally I think it could well be extended 
always provided that the rates quoted are 
mot extravagant, as they have appeared to be 
in many instances in the past. As I have 
said on a former occasion, it seems to me 
natural and proper that hire purchase com- 
panies should finance themselves in this way. 
as building societies do, relying on their 
banking. associates or other bankers to pro- 
vide them with temporary liquidity when the 
need arises. The fact that banks will thereby 
lose, or fail to gain, certain deposits seems to 
me a secondary i tion, at least in the 
public interest. 
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There is, however, one problem which is 
as yet | It is common knowledge 
that the authorities have. wished to exercise 
more effective control over hire 
lending in inflationary conditions, and that 
they have not hitherto found a means of 
doing so. It is also well known that Official 
control over bank lendings is much more 
effective ; even though it is normally exer- 
cised on a basis of voluntary agreement, 
there is a sanction which could be operated 
if necessary within certain well-defined 
limits. In so far as hire purchase business 
becomes a function of the banks, it becomes 
susceptible to control through the banking 
machinery. This would have been a suffi- 
cient reason, if none other had existed, to 
make us wish to avoid taking a direct part 
in this field of business, even through a sub- 
sidiary company whose actions we should 
have the power, and therefore perhaps the 
duty, to bring under formal control. It 
would be much better that the Authorities 
should find means of applying any control 
considered necessary ectly to the hire 
purchase companies themselves. 


There have also been several important 
events during the year which are of more 
parochial concern. I wrote to Stockholders 
in August to tell them of our plans for the 
increase of the Bank’s Ordinary Capital by 
the issue to them of additional shares arising 
from the capitalisation of part of our Reserve 
Fund and also for the offer to the Staff of a 
further block of their Special Stock. The 
formalities of both operations have now been 
completed and the final ordinary dividend of 
6 per cent which we are recommending will 
be payable on the new stock as well as on 
the old. During the year events have tended 
to favour our affairs. Both investment income 
and the earnings of our money market assets 
have shown substantial increases which, 
coupled with larger balances at our disposal 
and an easement in the necessity of setting 
aside funds by way of provision, have 
enabled us to bring down a very satisfac- 
tory profit, We have made a transfer from 
Inner to Published Reserves of an 
amount which, together with the transfer 
from this year’s profits, will leave the 
Reserve Fund £1 million higher than it 
was a year ago. 


REBUILDING OF HEAD OFFICE 


The rebuilding of our Head Office is now 
proceeding apace. It is being undertaken in 
three phases, the first of which covers in 
the main the site of the former Church and 
Churchyard of All Hallows, Lombard Street. 
Here a forest of steel has grown up in the 
past few weeks and walls and floors are now 
beginning to appear. The foundation-stone 
.of the new building will be laid on January 
15th at a private ceremony, and a model of 
‘the building as it will appear when eventually 
completed will.be available for inspection by 
any interested Stockholder on the day of the 
. Annual Meeting. We have been subjected to 
inconvenience in our Head Office .accom- 
modation for so many years now that the 
prospect, even if it is still remote, of occupy- 
ing an efficient modern office building gives 
us great encouragement. 


We are also embarking on an important 
building operation in the neighbourhood of 
Northampton, where we propose in future to 
conduct all the clearing operations between 
branch and branch of our own Bank. These 
amount to nearly fifty million vouchers in 
the course of a year and require the employ- 
ment of a staff of about a hundred. The 
_transfer of routine administrative work out of 
London is in ‘furtherance of Govern- 
ment policy, and ‘is entirely in keeping with 


' 


our own jong. standing traditions of decen- ~ 
tralised istrati The arrangements 
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which we are ing at N are 
such that there be no di in 
extending them to cover the whole of our 
share of the inter-bank clearing in case 
the opportunity to do so should arise in 
the future. 


We have opened a number of new branches 
during the year, including one in the West 
End of London under the management of a 
member of our women staff, Miss H. M. 
Harding. This interesting experiment has 
been hailed in some quarters as a portent, 
as indeed in a sense it is, but it may also 
be regarded as a natural and perhaps some- 
what belated recognition that the holding 
of responsible posts in contact with our 
customers is no longer necessarily an exclu- 
sively male preserve. 


The Board have recently decided to intro- 
duce into the Rules of the Bank’s Pension 
Fund a provision whereby a member of the 
Staff leaving the Bank before pensionable age 
can, subject to a qualifying period of service, 
retain or take with him the benefit accumu- 
lated in respect of his past service. Our 
Pension Fund is non-contributory, and was 
already most favourable to the members both 
in respect of the basis of calculation and of 
certain valuable options available when the 
pension accrues ; the new provision will bring 
it into full conformity with the most modern 
practice. It will come into operation as soon 
as the necessary alteration in the Rules has 
received the formal approval of the Inland 
Revenue. 


I referred last year to our having come to 
the rescue of the depositors of a small 
savings bank in Birmingham known as The 
Ideal Bank. ‘The result of this action has 
come up to our best expectations. We have 
been able to retain 90 per cent of the money 
deposited with The Ideal Bank and we have, 
we hope, made a large number of new friends 
in the Birmingham area. 


THE NEW CHEQUES ACT 


The new Cheques Act has now been in 
operation for more than a year and so far 
as the banks are concerned there has been no 
hitch nor difficulty in its working. It has, 
however, produced an unexpected secondary 
effect in that many trading concerns have 
taken advantage of it to discontinue the prac- 
tice of issuing receipts to their customers, in 
respect of which their legal obligation has 
not in fact been altered in any way. The 
lack of any concerted plans or adequate 
explanation caused great confusion at first in 
many instances, but this is gradually being 
overcome, and in due course both debtor and 
creditor will no doubt become accustomed 
to the new system. We await with interest 
the introduction of further legislation re- 
moving the prohibition of the payment of 
wages by cheque or by direct transfer to 
banking accounts, which I have already men- 
tioned and which will, I hope, now find 
general acceptance provided that it is per- 
missive and not compulsory. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Before closing I must mention that we 
have welcomed to our Board during the year 
Colonel W. H. Whitbread, whose outstanding 
position in the brewing trade needs no 
emphasis from me. 


We congratulate our colleague, Mr R. H. 
Parker, on his aw by The Queen 
as Her Majesty’s Lieutenant for the County 


of Cambridge, and also Sir David Evans 
Bevan on the Baronetcy conferred.upon him 
in the Birthday Honours. 

Finally, I must refer to a sorrowful event, 
the retirement of Sir Cecil Ellerton from the 
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Office of Deputy Chairman at the end of the 
year. Sir Cecil has been always at my right 
hand since I became Chairman in 1951 and 
we had previously been colleagues as General 
Mana during the war. I know, therefore, 
what I owe to his loyal friendship and wise 


counsel over many years. I know also that 
he would not like me to set it all down in 
writing, and although he is at this moment 
at a safe distance in the Antipodes, I will not 
incur his displeasure by trying to do so. I 
am happy to say that he will remain a 
member of the Board and will continue many 
of his activities in the City, in which he has 
performed great service not only to the Bank, 
but also to the Country. 


Mr T. M. 
Bland, who has recently completed a distin- 
guished two-year period as President of the 
Institue of Bankers, an office in which 
he followed after twenty years his father, 
the late Mr F. L. Bland. We have 
thus introduced into the highest offices 
in the Bank two of a younger genera- 
tion, on whose wisdom and experience as 
bankers the Stockholders can rely with 
complete confidence. 





FLOWERS BREWERIES 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Flowers Breweries Limited was held on 
January 12th in London, Sir Fordham 
Flower, Chairman, presiding. 

The following are points from his state- 
ment: 


Despite the unfavourable weather last 
summer, the sales by volume of your Com- 
pany’s beers have increased by more than 3 
per cent. This compares favourably with 
the national trend, for in the U.K. brewings 
up to September 30th, 1958, have decreased 
by 2.86 per cent. I am glad to report that 
Keg Bitter and Brewmaster have done 
particularly well. 


Your group shows an increase in profits 
before deducting taxation for the past 
financial year. The first part of the financial 
year was extremely difficult, but a number 
of economies were instituted in the last six 
months and this action has had a beneficial 
effect on the results. 


Since the end of our financial year, we 
have made a trade agreement with H. & G 
Simonds Ltd., whereby certain beers of each 
Company will be made available to the other. 
I am certain that this arrangement will be 
mutually advantageous. 


The arrangement with Friary-Meux has 
now been in force for two years and is 
proving satisfactory to both Companies. 


Your Board has concluded an agreement 
whereby Schweppes mineral waters have 
been made available in our houses in the 
Luton and Tunbridge Wells areas. 


We have opened a number of new off- 
licences and public houses. This programme 
should be continued and will require sub- 
stantial capital sums over the next few years. 
It is vital that an expanding business, such 
as yours, plough back considerable 
sums every year. 


The’ report and accounts were adopted. 
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The sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds Limited will be held 
in the Merchants’ Hall, 30, George Square, 
Glasgow, on Tuesday, February 10, 1959, at 
12.15 p.m. The Accounts for the fifty-two 
weeks ended September 27, 1958, have been 
circulated with a Statement by Mr. A. G. 
Stewart, the Chairman, which reads as 
follows : 


Shareholders will have noted from the divi- 
dend declaration that this year’s financial 
results show a decline from the record figures 
of the previous year. 


The profit of the whole Group amounted 
to £14,265,000 before tax and before charg- 
ing £1,580,000 for Fixed Assets Replacement 
Reserve. The table set out below shows the 
proportions in which the decrease in the 
profits of £3,986,000 as compared with the 
previous year is accounted for as between 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, as a manufac- 
turing company, home subsidiaries, and the 
earnings from trade investments and. overseas 
companies. 


These results will, I think, come as no sur- 
prise to shareholders, bearing in mind what 
I said as to future trading prospects in my 
statement with last year’s Report and 
Accounts and my remarks at last year’s 
Annual General Meeting. Further, a state- 
ment was issued at the time of the interim 
dividend declaration last June recording not 
only a falling-off in home trade demand but 
that our export trade, particularly to the Oil 
Industry, was seriously affected. It was 
stated that practically all our works were on 
short-time with the result that the profits of 
the year ending September, 1958, would be 
substantially lower than those of the preced- 
ing year. 


ei i ces acd cess spbiehseseecnes 
Sn UIP ORE Gas ccd 6k oc cb Wale eisscccee 
Trade Investments and Overseas Companies 


It will be remembered that as far back as 
the beginning of 1957 I reported a falling-off 
in home trade demand for general purpose 
tubes up to 4 in. diameter which comprises 
the largest single section of our business. I 
now have to report that from the early part 
of the year under review there was a consider- 
able reduction in demand for casing, tubing 
and line pipe for the Oil Industry. This fall 
in demand is not peculiar to Stewarts and 
Lloyds but has also affected American and 
Continental producers. 


The effect of these events on the earnings 
of the United Kingdom Group is shown by 
the fact that its estimated profits for the last 
three months of the financial year ended 
September 27, 1958, are about half those of 
the corresponding three months of 1957. 


However, in view of the amount of cover 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE YEAR’S RESULTS 
HOME AND OVERSEAS TRADING POSITION 
FINANCING LARGE-SCALE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


MR A. G. STEWART ON CURRENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 





still available, your Directors have no hesita- 
tion in proposing the same rate of Ordinary 
Dividend as last year. 


TRADING POSITION 


The total tonnages despatched during the 
year were: — 


September 27, 1958 


Steel Tubes : 
Home, excluding Oil............. 
Oil Industry—Home............. 
Export, excluding Oil..... Tews wwe 
Oil Industry—Export............ 


Spun Iron Pipes and Castings : 


334,000 | 100 


(a) Stewarts and Lloyds Limited 


As will be seen, 866,000 tons of steel tubes 
were despatched in the year compared with 
969,000 tons in the previous year. The low 
level of home trade demand for general pur- 
pose tubes in sizes up to 4 in. diameter con- 
tinued until the end of the year, since when 


Per cent 
Profit of total Decrease 
£ profit £ Per cent 
8,510,000 59 2,477,000 23 
3,230,000 23 1,389,000 30 
2,525,000 ig 120,000 5 
£14,265,000 100 £3,986,000 


some slight improvement became evident. 
De-stocking by merchants.and consumers has 
continued but with stocks now being main- 
tained at minimum levels, the year ended 
with a realistic order book. 


The demand for quality tubes throughout 
our range of manufacture which had been 
satisfactory until towards the end of 1957 fell 
away considerably during 1958 due to a con- 
traction in demand from consumer industries 
affected by the general recession in trade and 
cuts in Government spending, one important 
instance of which, so far as we are concerned, 
being the retarding by twelve months of the 
nuclear power plant programmes. However, 
several important orders: for pipework for 
Nuclear Power Stations have been executed, 
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and a number of contracts have still to be © 


completed. The prospects of future business 
in this field are most promising. We also 
have a good order book for large diameter 
mains. 


During the year we commenced the manu- 
facture of Rectangular Hollow Sections for 
structural and mechanical purposes. Initial 


52 weeks ended 


| 52 weeks ended 
| September 28, 1957 


| Per cent | 
variation 


on 
1956/57 | 


Per 
cent 
of 
total 


49 —12 
—33 
21 


alate 
= 


| Bsxd 
8| 8888 


R 
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experience confirms our belief that there is 
a wide use for members of this kind. 


In export markets our order load from 
Oil Industry customers at the beginning of 
the financial year was sufficient to keep our 
works fully employed for six months ahead. 
It was clear at that time, however, that the 
immediate needs of the Oil Industry were 
being satisfied and that with reduced drilling 
activity a fall in the volume of new orders 
could be expected. By January, 1958, many 
of our oil company customers were not only 
unable to place new orders but in some cases 
were cancelling existing orders. Others con- 
come to purchase but on a much _ reduced 
scale. 


The figures in the table above show a fall 
in the volume of despatches for export to the 
Oil Industry in the year under review of 7 
per cent in comparison with the record 
figures of the previous year. This reduction 
is very much smaller than the reduction in 
the volume of orders booked during the year 
and a further substantial fall in Oil Industry 
export despatches in the current financial year 
must be expected. 


Export demand from customers, other 
than the Oil Industry, has remained fairly 
steady but competition has become more 
severe partly as a result of new tube manu- 
facturers having started operations on the 
Continent. Export prices overall have for the 
first time since before the war been lower 
than home trade prices. 


Despatches of manipulated pressure pipe- 
work were around the previous year’s | 
but the value of orders received in the year 
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substantially down on that for 1957. 
Competition is intense and prices have not 
been very remunerative. 


Our tube works operated in 1957/58 at 79 
per cent of capacity in producing 815,000 
tons as compared with 93 per cent of capacity 
in 1956/57 when 969,000 tons were luced. 
The reduced operations at our tube works 
have resulted in a reduced rate of working in 
the iron and steel works, which is referred 
to later in this statement, though this has 
been offset to some extent by increased sales 
of semi-finished steel and hot rolled strip. 
As the general decline in demand for steel 
products has progressed it has become more 
difficult to find outlets at home for increasing 
quantities of semis and strip but we have 
been able to make some sales in export 
markets though at very low prices. 


In the home trade average prices obtained 
for steel tubes during the year were higher 
than in the previous year, due partly to a 
change in the composition of the order book. 
The increase im prices rather more than 
absorbed increases in costs of raw materials 
and freights. This advantage, however, was 
outweighed by the relatively lower level of 
export prices for general purpose tubes. It 
should also be noted that since the.end of 
the financial year the British Transport Com- 
mission announced its intention to increase 
freight charges on raw matrials for the iron 
and steel industry by 74 per cent, and, fol- 
lowing the Engineering Award in October, 
1958, wages of certain of our men have been 
increased. 


(b)The Stanton Ironworks Company, Limited 

Despatches of spun iron pipes and iron 
castings in the home market were maintained 
at a level only slightly below ‘that of the pre- 
vious year. In the export trade, however, 
owing to a world-wide recession in 
despatches fell by 21 per cent. India’s con- 
tinued restrictions on imports, the unsettled 
state of the Middle East, and the increasing 
development of local manufacture in overseas 
markets, contributed to this result. Stanton 
was, however, able to maintain a propor- 
tionate share of business in world markets in 
spite of increasing competition from other 
exporting countries, 

Vertically cast iron pipes for use as water 
mains have now been largely superseded by 
prestressed concrete pipes, of which Stanton 
is the only producer in the UK. Despatches 
during the year were more than 45 per cent 
greater than in the previous year. Despatches 
of concrete products, other than prestressed 
concrete pipes, were maintained at approxi- 
mately the same level as in the previous year. 


The foundry iron market remained weak 
and Stanton’s despatches of pig iron were 
down overall by 24 per cent. A marked 
decline in home demand for high phosphoric 
foundry iron was partly offset by increased 
sales of low phosphoric foundry iron in the 
home and export markets. A changed pattern 
of demand from iron foundries has now be- 
come evident in which a tendency towards 
the use of lower phosphoric irons is 
increasing. 

Requirements of steelmakers for outside 
purchases of basic pig iron fell away sharply 
during the year. is, combined with the 
decline in demand for foundry iron, meant 
that furnace capacity was not fully occupied. 
Total pig iron production represented slightly 
less than 75 per cent of available furnace 
capacity. 


(c) Tubewrights Limited 

Our wholly-owned subsidiary, . Tube- 
wrights, was engaged during the year in a 
variety of important work in the structural 
field. ‘This included the construction for the 
toofs of the new hangars and workshops at 





design and 
development work, the icity Authorities 
in this country have accepted Transmission 
Line Towers of tubular construction and pilot 
orders are now being executed. 


Turnover for the year under review was 
the highest yet achieved but as a result of 
the decreased demand for capital goods, the 
value of orders outstanding at the end of 
the year was considerably below that twelve 
months earlier. 


(d) Stewarts and Lloyds Plastics Limited 


During our first year of marketing poly- 
thene tubes, primarily for cold water services, 
we obtained a good share of the available 
business against severe competition. 


Experience continues to indicate that, in 
their present form, plastic tubes are not likely 
to take any great tonnage away from steel. 


FUTURE TRADING PROSPECTS 


Prospects in the home trade for 1959 for 
general purpose tubes are on the whole more 
encouraging than they were a year ago owing 
to the stimulus now being given by the 
Government to public expenditure. 


On the other hand, there are no firm indi- 
cations of any early revival in demand for 
casing, tubing and line pipe for the Oil 
Industry. As I have stated above, 1959 pros- 
pects for this section of our business are not 
favourable, and a significant reduction in 
turnover in 1959 compared with 1958 would 
not be surprising. 


So far as Stanton is concerned, its main 
business in the home market is largely depen- 
dent on public investment expenditure and 
is especially susceptible to Government 
economic policy. It is expected that the easing 
of credit restrictions and the itive 
encouragement now given by the vern- 
ment to public investment spending will 
create an improved demand ae cast iron 
pipes and concrete products in the current 
year. There are at present no indications of 
revival in the foundry iron market, although 
in this sector also recent Government action 


is expected to produce some increased 
activity. 
Whilst immediate prospects are less 


favourable than for many years past and fully 
justify the note of caution that I sounded last 
year, I have no misgivings about the longer- 
term future. There is nothing novel in strik- 
ing fluctuations in demand for general 
purpose tubes, and I see no reason to doubt 
that with the expansion in the general 
economy that we all expect, and the con- 
tinued widening of their use, the demand for 
these tubes will in due time reach and indeed 
exceed its previous peak. I am also quite 
confident that demand from the Oil Industry 
will revive, and in due course greatly expand. 


ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE 


The accounts are presented in similar form 
to that used last year. The actual liability 
for UK Income Tax on profits of the year 
is reduced considerably due to the fall in 
trading profit and also because of the in- 
creased capital allowances, which amount to 
£1,900,000 compared with £692,000 in the 
previous year and arise from the heavy 
capital expenditure. Since the effect of these 
allowances is to defer payment of income tax 
they have been added to the amount set 
aside for equalisation of taxation. 


It will be noted that in the UK Group of 
Companies the bank overdrafts increased 
during the year by £4,500,000 and at Septem- 
ber 27, 1958, amounted to a total 
of £6,100,000 in spite of a reduction in stocks 
of almost £3 milli The chief reason for 
increased borrowing arises from our capital 
development programme which during the 
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year in the UK Group amounted to a record 
total of £16,300,000. 

It will be recalled that last year I stated 
that the balances of schemes approved at the 
of September, ted 


g 


tial capital development, conditions of 
national and ave trade — grounds on 
an expectation of a more rapid expansion 
demand than has taken place or seems likely 
in the immediate future. 

Under these conditions your Board have 
reviewed carefully the whole of the develop- 
ment programme. It has been possible to 
rephase the rate at which some of the 
schemes are progressing and thus to reduce 
the rate of expenditure, particularly during 
the current financial year. It will, however, 
be appreciated that some of the major 
schemes are on the point of completion and 
no postponement of expenditure on these 
projects is possible. 

The immediate reductions in expenditure 
that have arisen as a result of this review 
amount to about £6 million during the 
current financial year. 


In spite of this revision, it is still likely 
that the amount of capital expenditure during 
the current financial year will approximate to 
the amount spent during the year to Septem- 
ber, 1958. The balance of schemes approved 
at September 27, 1958, amounted to 
£28 million. 


Your Board have had it constantly in mind 
during the past two years that our capital 
expenditure programme could not continue 
to be financed entirely out of retained profits 
even if the profit level were maintained, and 
that recourse must increasingly be had to 
borrowing and to consideration of a capital 
issue. 


Your Board have been unwilling to raise 
new money of a permanent or semi- 
permanent nature on the unattractive terms 
arising from the political uncertainties 
surrounding the Steel Industry. The alter- 
native that we have sought, therefore, is to 
approach our Bankers for their assistance. 
This has been forthcoming in full measure 
and we are assured of substantial support 
from them for a limited period, after which 
it is hoped that we shall then be in a position 
to judge how best to clear the major part of 
our indebtedness. 


OPERATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
(a) Ironstone 


There was a substantial fall in the output 
of the Group which was 26 per cent lower at 
4,200,000 tons. The demand for ironstone 
for the furnaces producing foundry iron was 
particularly low. 


We are still planning to increase our iron- 
stone capacity within the next few years 
but some of this additional capacity may not 
be required quite so early as was previously 
anticipated. 


The construction of a new large walking 
i has been commenced and this 
machine will go into production this year. 
It will be installed in an existing quarry 
where the depth of overburden will increase 
beyond the capacity of the existing excavator. 
The jib boom will again be of welded tubular 
construction. 


Production has now started in our new 
underground mine in Rutland but owing to 
the difficult conditions which have been 
encountered underground the rate of develop- 
ment has been relatively slow. 


I referred last year to the survey which, at 
the request of the Iron and Steel Board, we 
had agreed to carry out jointly with the 
United Steel Companies Limited in the 
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Northampton Sand Ironstone Bed in Rutland 
and South Lincolnshire. Work has pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as possible and the 
Company has now obtained consents from 
44 landowners to bore over an area of 
24,000 acres. Approximately 100 boreholes 
have already been put down. The pro- 
gramme is an extensive one and it will be 
some time before it is possible to arrive at 
any conclusions. 


.The Company has a half-share in the 
Oxfordshire Ironstone Company Limited 
which, last year, produced 1,300,000 tons of 
ironstone against a capacity of 2 million tons. 
There are indications of a substantial increase 
in the demand on this field in a few years’ 
time and plans are accordingly being pre- 
pared to increase capacity. 


(b) Blast Furnaces 


Pig iron production from Stewarts and 
Lloyds’ furnaces at Corby, Wellingborough 
and Bilston during the year under review was 
some 74 per cent of the previous year’s out- 
put. The internal was, of course, 
affected by the steelworks’ operating pro- 
gramme, and the customary exte iron 
sales practically ceased. 

We expect to maintain our Corby blast 
furnace operations at a reasonable level 
during the current year, but operations at 
Wellingborough and Bilston furnaces are 
likely to continue on a restricted basis. 

The additional ore preparation equipment 
at Corby, to which I referred last year, is now 
in operatior: and is providing improved facili- 
ties for preparing and sintering our North- 
amptonshire ores. 

At the Corby blast furnaces, blowing equip- 
ment of increased capacity will be in service 
by June, 1959, and additional equipment for 
handling the blast furnace iron will come into 
service at about the same time. 

At Stanton, good progress, is being made 
with the new ore preparation plant which, it 
is expected, will be fully commissioned by 
the middle of 1959. 


(c) Steel Works and Rolling Mills 


Ingot steel production, as will be seen from 
page 25 of the Report and Accounts, fell from 
last year’s record figure of 1,545,000 tons to 
1,323,000 tons. The indications are that we 
shalt be able to maintain Bessemer steel pro- 
duction at Corby at a reasonable level during 
the current financial year but that there will 
be considerable open hearth and _ electric 
furnace steelmaking capacity at Bilston, 
Clydesdale and Corby Works unfilled for the 
time being. 

While strip mill and heavy rolling mill 
operations at Corby are likely to continue at 
a reasonable level, the rolling mills at Bilston 
may be working well under capacity loading. 


Among major developments, it should be 
mentioned that the first stage of the recon- 
struction of the Corby heavy rolling mills 
should be completed in 1959. The replace- 
ment of the old blooming mill by a new 48 in. 
mill was carried out in December, 1958, an 
undertaking which reflects great credit on all 
concerned. 


The new Corby tonnage oxygen plant, 
although actually installed, is, most unfortun- 
ately, not yet available for use owing to a 
fauity design which the contractors are now 
correcting. 


At Bilston, the first of the new oil-fired 
open hearth furnaces came into successful 
operation last September. 


Work on the installation of the new rolling 
mill plant, to which I referred last year, is 
p' ing and it is expected that the new 
mills, with their resulting economies, will be 
in operation in mid-1959. 
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At Clydesdale, the sixth open hearth furn- 
ace has now been completed and new steel 
casting facilities will shortly be available. 


(d) Tube Works 


Good progress has been made with the 
installation of the new Extrusion Plant at our 
Prothero Works, Wednesbury, for the manu- 
facture of small diameter seamless tubes, and 
this unit is planned to commence operation 
in a few months’ time. 


Plans for the supply of Extreme Line 
Casing from tubes rolled at our new Seamless 
Mill at Clydesdale Works are now well 
advanced. 


Reference was made last year to our plans 
for installing an Electric Resistance Weld tube 
plant at Shotton. The site has now been 
filled and building foundations are nearly 
complete. The main mill equipment is in 
an advanced stage of manufacture. 


I have referred earlier to the present state 
of our order book, particularly in so far as 
the Oil Industry is concerned. We feel, 
therefore, that with capacity being available 
in our existing tube plants it may be some 
little time before a demand materialises for 
our Shotton project. 


(e) General 


The new building to house our Department 
of Research and Technical Development at 
Corby is now complete and in use. Much 
thought was put into the design of this 
building to enable it to meet our needs for 
many years to come, and we feel sure that 
it will be both a material aid and an incentive 
to all who work in it. 


Reference was made last year to a LEO 
computer which the Company was proposing 
to install, This was delivered in April, and 
within three weeks was successfully doing 
the payroll work planned for it. It is our 
intention to extend the computer’s activities 
as fast as we can. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 


The turnover of the Stewarts and Lloyds 
of South Africa Group during the year under 
review was £13,600,000 as compared with 
£14,600,000 in the previous year. 


The Vereeniging Tube Works had a sharp 
decline in production due to a falling off in 
demand mainly in respect of screwed and 
socketed tubes. ‘The position was aggravated 
by the increasing cost of wages, fuel, power 
and consumable stores. At various times 
during the year some departments had to be 
placed on short time. 


The demand for tubular structures is con- 
tinuing and it was necessary to erect a new 
Bay for the further development of this 
department. 


There was an improvement in the demand 
for non-ferrous and plastic tubes. Increased 
production facilities for the latter are contem- 
plated. 


The Que Que tube works of the South 
African Company were similarly affected, but 
here again an increase in tubular structures 
compensated to a considerable extent for the 
drop in output from the tube works. 


During the year Stewarts and Lloyds of 
South Africa acquired the business of the 
Eagle Tube Company (Proprietary) Limited 
as a going concern. The main reason was 
that the time had arrived to increase their 
capacity for certain types of tubes’ and to 
operate the Company’s works at Vereeniging 
more economically by concentrating on their 
standard products without the disruption 
caused by the more specialised lines. The 
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Eagle Tube Company Works -are at 
Germiston. 


Australia 


The Tubemakers of Australia Limited 
group of Companies has had a successfyl 
year. Production, in terms of steel consumed, 
at 279,000 tons and Sales at £A34 million 
were both higher than any previous year 
and profits were more than maintained, 
Export work accounted for rather more than 
10 per cent of total sales and new markets 
are being developed. 


In spite of the fall in wool prices, on which 
Australia’s economy and prosperity so much 
depend, the new financial year has made a 
good start and prospects for the remainder 
of the year are considered to be hopeful. 


New Zealand: 


Results for the year were satisfactory. As 
a result of falling prices for New Zealand 
exports, import licensing was imposed on 
January 1, 1958. Turnover has, however, 
been maintained in the year under review 
but this has been achieved at the expense 
of stocks which will be hard to replace until 
sufficient import licences are available. 


So far, no reduction in the demand for 
steel products has been felt but with less 
money available for investment, the level of 
consumption could be affected in the future. 


India 


The Indian Tube Company (1953) Limited. 
The despatches of tubes made on the 
Continuous Weld plant increased by 30 per 
cent compared with their previous year to 
45,000 tons. The demand for this class of 
pipe has increased at a faster rate than was 
envisaged but additional facilities for finishing 
will be completed in a few months’ time, 
when the limit to productive capacity will 
probably be the amount of skelp allocated 
by Government. 


The production of cold rolled strip and 
Electric Resistance Weld cycle and other 
tubes has improved now that the initial 
difficulties regarding supply of hot rolled 
strip have been overcome. There is also 
a heavy demand for the products from these 
plants and with additional annealing capacity 
shortly becoming available there should be 
a considerable step-up in production during 
the coming year. 


The Seamless plant is nearing completion 
and should be ready for trials early in 1959. 


Stewarts and Lloyds of India, Private 
Limited—This Company has had another 
profitable year. It has virtually ceased to be 
a merchant concern and its activities are now 
almost entirely concerned with the fabrica- 
tion and erection of both pressure pipe work 
and structures. The Company has a very 
satisfactory order book. 


Canada 


Stewarts and Lloyds of Canada Limited 
had a more difficult year than last year. The 
demand for all categories of tubes was lower 
and increased capacity was available from 
Canadian tube plants. The Canadian Govern- 
ment for the first time imposed a tariff on 
imports of oil well casing and tubing, which 
nevertheless is preferential, 


Ireland 


Stewarts and Lloyds of Ireland Limited 
has had another satisfactory year and 
although demand has been low, the fall in 
trade there has not been so great as in the 
United Kingdom, 


MR JAMES MITCHELL 


It was announced in October, 1958, that 
Mr Mitchell had resigned from the Board. 
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He joined Stewarts and Lloyds in 1908 from 
the staff of the Metallurgical Department of 
the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
where he had received his training. - 

Mr Mitchell, during those 50 years, held 
various appointments of increasing responsi- 
bility and he beeame a Member of the Board 
in 1947. 


The authority of his knowledge on all 
matters appertaining to Iron and Steel was 
accepted both in this country and abroad and 
was recognised by the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute in 1950 when he received the Bessemer 
Medal. I am sure it would be your wish to 
thank him for his long and faithful service to 
the Company. 


EMPLOYEES 


We very much regret that difficult trading 
conditions in the United Kingdom have led 
to some employees being laid off. Wherever 
possible we have found them alternative em- 
ployment within the Company. If this was 
not possible, we have endeavoured to confine 
the redundancy to employees of retiral age 
or with short service. Redundancy compen- 
sation has been paid in the few cases where 
employees have been paid off who are 
ineligible for a pension and have appreciable 
service. 


I would like to thank all employees at 
home and abroad for the notable part they 
play and to say how much we appreciate their 
loyal services, 


NATIONALISATION 


Shareholders will recall the resolution on 
this subject adopted by such a striking 
majority at last year’s Annual General Meet- 
ing. Thus encouraged, your Directors have 
not been inactive. Shareholders will have 
noticed advertisements and correspondence 
in the local and national Press. More recently 
they have received a booklet entitled “20 
Questioners.” This booklet has also been sent 
to all employees and pensioners, all members 
of the House of Commons and to many other 
persons and associations. Other activities 
have been and are being undertaken. 


Apart from this short report, I propose to 
deal with the subject fully in my address at 
the Annual General Meeting. 


CHELTENHAM AND 
GLOUCESTER BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


RESULTS FOR 1958 


The Society’s assets now amount to 
£31,604,000, being an increase of £1,329,000 
during the year. 


After deducting withdrawals, and allowing 
for interest, the total increase in savings in 
the Society amounted to £1,516,000. 


A total of £3,129,000 was advanced on 
mortgage, which is considerably less than the 
figure for 1957 because of the restrictions on 
lending which had to be enforced whilst the 
credit squeeze was in operation. As a result 
of the improved inflow of funds during the 
past few months, however, these restrictions 
have now been very largely removed. 


The improvement in the market value of 
the Society’s quoted securities is over 
£100,000, and accordingly this amount has 
been transferred to General Reserve from 
Investment Depreciation Reserve. Total 
Reserves and Unappropriated Surplus now 
amount to £1,922,000, representing 6 per 
cent on the assets. The Society’s liquid assets 
amount to 16 per cent of the total. 
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CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND BANK 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR HAROLD E. YARROW ON ESTABLISHMENT OF 
BASIS FOR COUNTRY’S EXPANSION 


The one hundred and twenty-first Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders of Clydes- 
dale & North of Scotland Bank Limited 
will be held on Wednesday, February 11th, 
in the Head Office, St.. Vincent Place, 
Glasgow. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir Harold 
E. Yarrow, Baronet, GBE, LLD: 


The Balance Sheet shows a strong posi- 
tion and, in view of the difficult conditions, 
it must be considered that the results for the 

are highly satisfactory. Our Deposits 
fone been well maintained throughout the 
year, and show an increase of £626,303. 


Our Note Circulation shows a small 
decrease of £222,228. This is the first 
decrease for many years and it undoubtedly 
reflects the reduction in the general trading 
activity. 

The total of Acceptances, Confirmed 
Credits and Engagements on account of Cus- 
tomers stands at £8,513,141. This entry 
reflects some of the support we provide for 
our customers in their export activities. 


Turning now to the Assets side of the 
Balance Sheet, you will see that Cash, 
Balances with other Banks, Money at Call 
and Short Notice in London, and Bills Dis- 
counted amount to £71,642,210. In relation 
to our Deposits and Notes in Circulation this 
represents a liquidity ratio of 35.6 per cent. 


Our holding of British Government Securi- 
ties at £79,612,485 shows a reduction on the 
year of £2,436,700. There has been a sub- 
stantial improvement. in the market value of 
these investments and the difference between 
book value and market value has been 
reduced to £1,542,488. 


Advances show an increase of £5,919,568 at 
£48,503,294. Following the easing of credit 
restrictions there has been a general increase 
in our lending, which continues to be well 
spread, and we have also given increased 
assistance for the finance of exports. 


From the Profit and Loss Account you will 


. see that our net profit for the year at £497,971 


shows an increase of £11,505. We propose to 
maintain unchanged the year’s dividend of 
eighteen per cent and the allocations of 
£32,500 to the Staff Widows’ Fund and 
£100,000 to Reserve for Contingencies, which 
will leave a balance of £214,881 to be carried 
forward to 1959. 


RELAXATION OF CREDIT RESTRICTIONS 


A year ago I referred to the “ regrettable 
atmosphere of restriction” in which our 
affairs had to be conducted in 1957; in the 
interval the climate has undergone a remark- 
able change. In a period of under twelve 
months we have seen Bank Rate reduced by 
five stages from the high level of 7 per cent 
to one of 4 per cent, and as a result of 
measures announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in July, the Banks find them- 
selves largely free—for the first time in many 
years—from artificial restrictions on their 
lending policies, restrictions which had long 
been irksome to Banks and customers alike. 
I echo Mr Heathcoat Amory’s hope that con- 
trol of the volume of Bank lending by “ direc- 








tive” has gone from the scene for ever. It 
must not be overlooked, however, that the 
Chancellor has now in reserve—as an interim 
measure pending the findings of the Rad- 
cliffe Committee—a new method of con- 
trolling the level of Bank advances in the 
shape of Bank of England powers to call for 
“Special Deposits” by the Banks. 


BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 


I recall with pleasure that we were the first 
Bank in Scotland to announce the introduc- 
tion of the Personal Loan Service, and the 
degree of advantage which has been taken 
of it by old and new customers is most en- 
couraging and is ample evidence that there 
was a demand for such facilities. 


The participation of the Banks in hire 
purchase followed the Chancellor’s indication 
in his July announcement that the Treasury 
would view favourably developments which 
might be considered “ desirable as a means of 
improving the stability of the hire-purchase 
financial system.” The hire purchase system 
has obviously become an accepted part of our 
financial fabric, and personally I believe that 
wisely used it has a distinctive contribution 
to make towards increasing production and 
raising the standard of living generally. As 
I have already indicated, the Banks have 
chosen, and I think rightly, to enter the hire 
purchase field indirectly. For our own part, 
and in association with Midland Bank 
Limited, we made an offer in August last for 
the Share Capital of Forward Trust Limited 
which was accepted by the shareholders, and 
as a result of which this Bank now holds a 
40 per cent interest in the Company. 


BASIS FOR EXPANSION 


While none can view with equanimity any 
under-employment of resources, either of 
manpower or of manufacturing capacity, we 
should be careful not to draw too gloomy a 
conclusion from the immediate outlook. 


Last year I said that the country’s position 
was inherently strong. Now we have estab- 
lished a firm base from which to begin our 
advance, having achieved relative stability in 
prices and in the cost of living. However, we 
may be faced with thinner and shorter order 
books in the trading conditions we are now 
likely to encounter, and what must be 
guarded against in the days ahead is the 
exploitation for narrow sectional interests of 
temporary advantages which may arise from 
time to time. In particular, it must be appre- 
ciated that we cannot afford so many stop- 
pages of work as have occurred in recent 
years, a number of which are due to demarca- 
tion disputes between one union and other. 
There must be the closest co-operation 
between employers and employees, and in 
order to secure mutual confidence both sides 
of industry should approach every labour 
problem in a reasonable and conciliatory 
spirit. Industrial peace is vital for this 
country at the present time. 


It would be idle to pretend that the coming 
months look like being anything other than 
difficult, but one would hope that by the end 
of this year world trade will again be expand- 
ing. 
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The Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited will be held on 
February 12th in Manchester. 


The following is the statement. by the 
Chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE, on 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1958: 


The proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting will be restricted to the transaction 
of formal business and I propose to con- 
tinue the practice of recent years in_ issuing 
a brief statement on the Bank’s affairs in 
advance of the Meeting. 


From the Report in your hands you will 
see that the reorganisation of the Share 
Capital of the Bank, to which I made refer- 
ence last year, became effective on June 23rd 
last, after the High Court had confirmed the 
reduction of Capital resulting from the 
cancellation of the uncalled liability on the 
“A” Shares. The Issued Capital then 
became~a single class of 2,275,000 Shares of 
£1 each fully paid, the Authorised Capital 
remaining unchanged at £10 million. In 
addition, on December 18, 1958, an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting of the members 
approved the capitalisation of £225,000 of 
the Reserve Fund, thereby increasing the 
Paid Up Capital to £2,500,000, at which it 
now stands. The balance standing to the 
credit of the Reserve Fund has been in- 
creased to a like amount by a transfer of 
£450,000 in all, £225,000 from the Profit and 
Loss Account and £225,000 from inner 
reserves. 


Referring to the actual Accounts, you will 
see that Deposits stand at £138,858,226, an 
increase of £2,917,200. 


On the Assets side, the liquid items, 
namely, Cash, Money at Call and Bills Dis- 
counted, amount in total to £43,080,668, or 
31 per cent of our Deposits. 


British Government Securities, which we 
have continued to value at market price or 
less, stand at £37,220,991. 


The prices of gilt-edged securities have, 
generally speaking, risen slowly through the 
year with the fall in the level of 


interest rates. 


Advances at £49,862,717 show an increase 
of £3,952,462 as compared with December, 
1957. This, as you would expect, is the 
result of the ending of the credit squeeze 
which has enabled us to meet many of the 
requests of our customers which had pre- 
viously, of necessity, been refused or 
curtailed to comply with official policy, and 
we are glad to be in a position to revert to 
ordinary banking practice in these matters. 


HIGHER PROFIT 


In the uncertain conditions prevailing in 
recent years our policy of strengthening the 
internal reserves of the Bank has been a 
major factor in determining the proportion 
of net profit available for credit to the Profit 
and Loss Account. I am glad to say that 
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SIR ERIC A. CARPENTER ON THE HOME ECONOMIC SCENE 


the Directors now feel that the time has come 
when a moderate relaxation in the policy 
can be prudently adopted. Our Net Profit, 
after making the usual provisions, which 
include contributions to Staff Pensions and 
Widows and Orphans Funds, and appropria- 
tions to Contingencies Account, is £474,334, 
an increase of £84,358 on the year. 


With the balance brought forward of 
£285,830 a total of £760,164 remains to be 
dealt with. After transferring £150,000 to 
Pension Funds (additional to the usual con- 
tributions to these Funds) and £225,000 to 
Reserve Fund, and after having paid in July 
an interim dividend of 8 per cent on the then 
Paid Up Capital, we propose to pay a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent on the increased Capital, 
and to carry forward £136,764. I feel sure 
you will agree that these results are very 
satisfactory. 


INTEREST IN BRITISH 
WAGON CO. 


As already announced in the Press, we 
have, in conjunction with The Royal Bank 
of Scotland and Glyn, Mills and Co.,, 
acquired an interest of approximately 40 per 
cent in the capital of The British Wagon Co. 
Ltd. This extension of our interests from 
orthodox banking into the realms of hire 
purchase is one to which a great deal of 
thought. had been given over a considerable 
period, and it was extremely gratifying that, 
when the opportunity arose, we were able 
to reach agreement with The British Wagon 
Company as the Bank has been very closely 
connected with that Company since they 
commenced business in 1869. I am sure 
that the arrangement will work out to our 
mutual benefit. 


From the point of view of the Staff the 
year has been notable for the appointment 
of our first woman official, a move that has 
been widely welcomed. 


BRANCH AND HEAD OFFICE 
EXPANSION 


In accordance with our policy of widening 
the area covered by our branch system, 
branches of the Bank have been opened at 
Bristol, Cardiff, Chester, Leeds, Nantwich, 
Southampton and Warrington. We shall 
continue this policy as and when oppor- 
tunities occur to acquire premises in other 
places. 


By reason of our expanding business the 
Head Office premises of the Bank have now 
become inadequate. The present building 
was erected in 1862 and was then the only 
office of the Bank, when the staff was very 
small indeed. It is a tribute to the foresight 
of the Directors of those days that it has 
fulfilled its purpose for so long, although 
admittedly enlarged by the absorption of the 
adjacent office block. The time has arrived, 
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Street, Manchester. Plans are being drawn 
up and the work will begin as soon as 
possible. 


THE POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 


I turn now to a wider sphere and regret- 
fully record that the past year has been as 
much troubled as ever in the political sphere, 
though most of the trouble would evaporate 
if it were not communist inspired, or at least 
communist fostered. Fortunately, both in the 
political and in the industrial worlds the 
man in the street now generally recognises 
that communist agents and sympathisers are 
out to create strife for their own ends and 
a good feature has been the action taken of 
late by some of the Trade Unions to get rid 
of these elements in their midst. 


The cold war goes on and the price of 
freedom is more than ever eternal vigilance. 
If such a thing can ever be certain, the 
dividing line between East and West seems 
to have been drawn a little more firmly in 
the last twelve months whether at Berlin, 
off the China coast or, less distinctly, in the 
Middle East. It is, however, regrettable that 
military rule has extinguished some of the 
struggling early forms of democracy in Pakis- 
tan and the Sudan, and also that the Cyprus 
problem remains with us and seems nearly, 
if not quite, as intractable as ever. 


One of the more interesting, if terrifying, 
forms of competition between East and West 
is the rocket race, with the Russians now in 
the lead with the most spectacular satellite 
to be launched into outer space. It is a pity 
that these experiments are a facet of the 
desire to create missiles which could hurl 
destruction over great distances of the globe 
and that more co-operation of the sort seen 
in connection with the International Geo- 
physical Year in Antarctica could not be 
seen. Both sides are building up weapons 
of frightening power and if the past is 
any guide these weapons eventually go 
off. We can only hope that some lasting 
good may come from the _ conference 
now proceeding at Geneva to control nuclear 
explosions, though previous experience of 
conferences with the Russians is not 4 good 
omen. 

The most disturbing feature of inter- 
national relations is both political and econo- 
mic and concerns Western Europe alone, 
which in resources and manpower alike has 
enough to match either Russia or the USA. 
It is therefore greatly to be regretted that the 
negotiations for the European Free Trade 
Area have broken down and thereby close 
co-operation between all the nations of 
Western Europe, which might eventually lead 
to a third force of great str in the 
world, has received a set-back. A trade war 
between the six countries in the European 
Economic Community and the rest of the 
countries of Western » principally our- 


selves, is unthinkable and it is therefore a 
Se tis ee eee 
year complete co-operation in currency affairs 
was forthcoming. 
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In our domestic economic affairs, a year 
ago the bogey was still inflation and stern 
measures had been taken to deal with it. 
Whether those measures of crisis interest 
rates and other restrictions affecting bankers 
particularly could be effective was still a 
matter for conjecture. In the event they 
have been abundantly justified. It has since 
been possible not only to bring interest rates 
down to more modest figures but also to 
grant full convertibility of sterling for current 
transactions to all non-residents—a course 
which would have been unthinkable only a 
short time ago. Indeed, the need is now 
seen to be the active encouragement of ex- 
pansion in the economy at home rather than 
the reverse. 


For a “period after the war we tried to 
manage with physical controls alone and 
found that course unsatisfactory. We have 
now had some seven years of operating largely 
through monetary policy and though this 
worked unevenly at first it can now be seen 
that if it is used resolutely and changes are 
made rapidly it can give us, when .accom- 
panied by other and complementary measures, 
that degree of stability which I am convinced 
is the first need of the economy if 
real and substantial economic progress is to 
be made. 


I do not think that monetary policy alone 
can ever achieve all that is required. It is 
necessary for the Government to take. other 
measures to supplement control of the credit 
machine’ and this the present Government 
has had the courage to do. With action on 
somewhat similar lines in the United States 
the stage does seem fairly well set for avoid- 
ing serious slumps in the future provided 
suitable steps are taken rapidly enough. 


HEARTENING SIGNS OF 
IMPROVEMENT 


We have had excellent figures in our tran- 
sactions with the rest of the world. We 
achieved a surplus of no less than £334 
million in our balance of payments in the 
first half-year and continued to show satis- 
factory surpluses in the monthly gold and 
dollar returns, so that by the end of the 
year these had risen by £284 million or 
35 per cent—a truly remarkable achievement. 
We must not, however, delude ourselves into 
thinking that this can go on or that it would 
be desirable that it should. During the year 
we have been in the happy position of receiv- 
ing payment for our exports at high prices 
whilst we have been. able to obtain our 
imports at reduced prices, but this is to the 
detriment of the raw material producing 
countries who may later on be unable to 
afford our exports. Equally, our present re- 
laxations have their dangers in that they 
encourage both domestic consumption and 
imports and could make exports seem less 
urgent. This has been the situation in most 
of the years since the war and it could easily 
recur. Relaxation can only be countenanced 
so long as there is some slack in the economy 
and so long as the old situation of too much 
money chasing too few goods does not re- 
appear. 


That there is some slack to be taken up 
is seen in the unemployment figures and in 
the fall in the Index of Industrial Production 
in 1958, neither.of which is a matter for com- 
placency. It is therefore heartening to see 


some signs of an improvement generally at 
the end of the year. 


It is also very satisfactory to see that the 
trend in exports is improving and that applies 
particularly to exports to the United States. 
The decline in exports to primary producers 
also seems to have been stopped now that 
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the fall in the prices of their products has 
apparently ceased. . 

One feature of the relaxation of restrictions 
which is of particular note is the course of 
events following upon the removal of restric- 
tions on hire purchase. This has brought an 
immediate and very large increase in the 
sale of all those articles which are peculiarly 
suited to instalment finance, especially 
household durable goods and motor cars, 
and this increase in business so far shows no 
signs of abating. In this connection we have 
been pleased to help both our retailer cus- 
tomers and finance companies with some of 
the additional finance they have required. 
These sales will work their way through the 
economy and be of benefit ultimately in 
many quarters. The rapidity of the increase 
in sales is also of great interest to the mone- 
tary authorities in that it provides a very 
potent weapon for reverse action if and 
when that should be needed, but frequent 
and sudden changes from restriction to 
freedom and vice versa present grave addi- 
tional problems. for manufacturers whose 
production is affected by such measures. 


NEW MONETARY DEVICE 


This, indeed, applies also to Banking, as 
Bankers are also traders trying to earn a 
living by their art, though recognising their 
special responsibilities to the community. It 
was consequently with somewhat mixed 
feelings that the Banks saw the setting up of 
a new monetary device at the time of the 
ending of the credit squeeze. I refer to the 
system of special deposits at the Bank of 
England which the commercial banks can 
be called upon to provide at short notice, 
though the present intention is that this 
course will be taken only when the 
Banks are very liquid and might be 
tempted to expand their lending at a 
time when the authorities considered this to 
be undesirable. 


This new system will, I am sure, only be 
brought into operation with the fullest co- 
operation ‘between the two parties concerned 
and is in the best British tradition of having 
flexible rules to be used when necessary but 
altered to suit changing conditions and 
abandoned if proved to be detrimental. It 
is infinitely to be preferred to some of the 
rigid liquidity rules in force in some other 
countries. I repeat, however, that what we 
need most of all is reasonable stability if 
we are to make the best and, in the end, 
the most rapid progress. 

In recent years almost everyone has 
become inflation conscious and has learned 
that it seems more profitable and more secure 
to have one’s savings in ordinary shares 
which have become very popular to the 
neglect of the older forms of investment in 
fixed interest securities, notably gilt-edged. 
The year-end has seen a great increase in 
the popularity of the Unit Trust which 
enables the small investor to make use of 
the services of highly .qualified experts in 
the field of investment and to spread his 
investment over a large number of leading 
ordinary shares. The provision of these 
facilities is wholly admirable, particularly so 
if it leads to a much wider circle taking the 
trouble to acquire knowledge of the workings 
of British industry. At the same time, prices 
of. ordinary shares can go down as well as 
up and as a rule in the past have tended to 
fluctuate more than gilt-edged stocks, and 
this has to be borne in mind. 


BANKS’ INTEREST IN HP 


The year has been an exacting and I might 
almost say an exciting one for Bankers. It 
has seen the heaviest restrictions on their 
activities succeeded rapidly by the greatest 
freedom since the war. It has also seen the 
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institution of that American speciality, the 
personal loan, which we are now offering to 
our customers in suitable cases. Although 
to us in this country this is a slightly new 
method of lending there is nothing new in 
making loans to individuals with or without 
security with arrangements for regular re- 
payment ; indeed, that is the normal method, 
though hitherto it has been tailored to fit 
the individual case and where remuneration 
is received irregularly repayment has come 
in that way too. However, the habit of 
payment by regular instalments has become 
a. feature of the age and the Banks have not 
only welcomed it but also gone further and 
taken a more active part by acquiring share- 
holdings in Hire Purchase Companies. In 
our case, as I have already said, along with 
the other members of the Three Banks 
Group, we have taken a 40 per cent interest 
in The British Wagon Co. Ltd. 


CHARGE FOR BANKING SERVICES 


I am sure you will want me to say a word 
on the subject of charges for banking ser- 
vices. We pride ourselves on the fact that 
all our customers are treated as separate 
individuals, and it is indeed surprising how 
different individual needs can be and how 
varied are the services which a Bank has to 
offer. A separate assessment is made by 
our Managers each half-year of the cost of 
providing the services used by each customer 
and a charge made accordingly. If the 
customer thinks the charge is too high the 
Manager is always willing to explain how it 
is arrived at and welcomes inquiries. We 
think that this is a fair method of dealing 
with the matter and that in the long run 
most customers will want to have the great 
convenience that comes from having the call 
of all the many services which the Bank 
provides. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


This has not been an easy year for indi- 
vidual industries. The cotton industry has 
experienced a particularly difficult year with 
steep falls in production and turnover in all 
sections, resulting in the permanent closure 
of many mills. While the continued increase 
in imports from the Far East has been a 
major contributory to the decline of the 
industry and some contraction was inevitable, 
a general lack of confidence has aggravated 
the position. The agreement reached after 
long negotiations with the Hong Kong indus- 
try and the decision pending regarding the 
Spinners Price Agreement may well restore 
a measure of confidence and enable the 
industry to assess more accurately the pros- 
pects ahead. Meantime, the contraction in 
the industry brings many human problems 
to an area where the employment of married 
women, who cannot move elsewhere, has 
been a major factor in the labour force for 
over a century. 


Shipping is still suffering badly from the 
fall in freights and very many modern ships 
are laid up as well as even more older ones 
which seem unlikely to find further profitable 
employment. As a consequence orders for 
new ships are few, but shipbuilders still have 
substantial order books, though they are now 

ing anxious about cancellations. - 


Perhaps the greatest change in fortune 
has come to the coal industry, which is now 
closing pits rapidly and has stocks of unsale- 
able coal lying stored in many places at 
considerable expense. 


Some voices have been raised in criticism 
of the continued construction of atomic 
power stations because of the surplus of coal 
suitable only for use to raise electric power, 
but I am convinced that the right policy is 
being followed. Even if the cost of elec- 
tricity from atomic stations is not yet below 
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that from conventional stations, it will be 
one day not very far off, and in any case the 
lead we now have over other nations in this 
field gives us the prospect of useful exports 
quite apart from the new opportunities which 
research and experience provide for further 
developments, many of which cannot yet be 
foreshadowed. 


If steel has been feeling the effects of 
competition and reduced demand, the motor 
car industry which it supplies has been 
having a record year, both in total produc- 
tion and in exports. To some extent this is 
due to the relaxation of hire purchase 
controls, but exports to North America are 
a very satisfactory feature. 


FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 


I view the future with confidence. 
Although we now have rather more unem- 
ployment than we like, I expect to see this 
reduced in the coming months, and if some 
industries are at present finding things diffi- 
cult these problems should, and I hope will, 
lessen shortly. Our economy is now more 
soundly based, the monetary situation both 
at home and abroad is much more healthy 
and an air of greater confidence pervades 
the economic scene. 

The year has seen a continued growth in 
the Bank’s business. I would like to express 
on behalf of myself and my colleagues on 
the Board to Mr Allman, the General 
Manager, to the Assistant General Managers 
and to all the members of the Staff our best 
thanks for their devoted services throughout 
the year and our appreciation of their 
efficiency and enthusiasm. 





BROOME RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Broome Rubber Plantations Limited was 
held on January 7th in London, Sir Lionel 
Smith-Gordon, Bart (the Chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


Those who followed the course of the 
market price of rubber during the financial 
year now under review will not be surprised 
that there was a reduction in our profits. 
However, by reason of an increase of nearly 
400,000 Ib in the crop and a reduction of 
over ld. per lb in the cost of production, we 
arrived at a figure of £64,532, which com- 
pared with £74,056 in the previous year, and 
this result, in the circumstances, must be 
considered very satisfactory. 


Our ability to meet future competition 
from synthetic rubber depends upon increas- 
ing our efficiency, and to do this it is essential 
to replace ageing trees with modern high- 
yielding material. We replanted 300 acres 
during the year under review. Since then 
we have replanted a further 172 acres, and 
plan to replant an additional 231 acres in 
1959. We shall then have more than half of 
our planted area under high-yielding pedigree 
rubber. 


With regard to the future I will go no 
further than saying that I feel reasonably 
confident. The experience of the past five 
months has been very satisfactory ; the out- 
put has been fully maintained, in fact it is a 
little ahead of this time last year ; a further 
reduction in cost has been achieved, and the 
price. of our ity has recovered 
considerably. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY ‘MEETING’ REPORTS ° 


ours 


ANSELLS BREWERY LIMITED > 


SATISFACTORY SALES OF “THE BETTER BEER” 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Ansells Brewery Limited was held on January 
12th at Birmingham, Mr A. E. Wiley (chair- 
man and joint managing director) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement for the trading year 
ended September 28, 1958: 


The year has been a period of continuous 
rising costs, including wages, materials, and 
services of all kinds, and you will also 
observe the higher charge for depreciation. 
Against these rising costs the group trading 
profit for the year of £2,500,767, shows a 
small decrease of £23,839 on that of the 
previous year, but that the net profit of 
£1,125,697, gives an increase of £5,997. I 
am sure you will agree that the results as 
a whole are very satisfactory. 


During the year the sales of “ The Better 
Beer ” have been satisfactory, in spite of the 
very poor summer of 1958. Unfortunately, 
the increased sales were not sufficient to 
absorb the continuous rising costs. 


MAINTENANCE OF LICENSED PREMISES 


As in past years, it has been your Board’s 
policy to maintain the licensed premises, 
Brewery premises and plant, at a very high 
standard of efficiency, and during the year 
no less than £622,000 has been expended, 
which is £134,000 more than the previous 
twelve months. 


The consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
for the year under review shows a balance 
available for distribution of £1,602,320. The 
Charge for taxation, although not quite 
so heavy as last year, is still a penal one, 
amounting to £1,375,070. In this connection 
I feel it is my duty again to mention the 
unfair treatment which Companies such as 
yours receive in that no “depreciation of 
buildings” is allowed in respect of hotels, 
licensed premises, and other retail establish- 
ments, when making assessments for taxation. 
This is a matter which the industry as a 
whole should pursue, and press the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to put right. 


The net current assets show an increase 
of £60,726 over last year, the total net surplus 
being £2,329,435. In view of the heavy 
capital commitments, your Directors are of 
the opinion that the liquid assets of the Com- 
pany for the time being are adequate. I am 
sure you will feel pleased by the continued 
growth of the Company. 


DE-RATING OF INDUSTRIAL PREMISES 


In regard to the future, I must remind you 
that there is still very increased inflationary 
pressure of rising cests, and I particularly 
refer to the fact that on April 1, 1959. derating 
of industrial premises will take effect, and the 
benefit of the allowance which has been 
in operation will be reduced from 75 
per cent to 50 per cent. The increased 
assessment on industrial premises could be 
serious, but you may rest assured your Board 
will do everything possible, by way of 
increasing trade, to offset this extra expense. 


Developments in the City of Birmingham 
are rapidly progressing. The new Inner 
Ring Road is well in hand, which of course 
means the demolition of many properties, 
including licensed houses, owing to the 
reconstruction of the City centre. We are in 
negotiation with the Development Companies 
to obtain suitable sites in their schemes, and 
we are hopeful that we shall be able to 


acquire positions which will prove to be 
beneficial to all parties concerned. 

We have already commenced several new 
houses on new Estates, and in preparing our 
plans we are mindful of the necessity, which 
present-day conditions demand, to . enable 
the residents to enjoy their leisure time. I 
would like to say we have had great support 
from the Chairman and Committee of the 
Licensing Justices, who have taken great 
interest in the plans submitted for their 
approval. These embody designs for the 
large “community type” house where the 
residents can enjoy both dancing and con- 
certs, which, in our opinion, is essential in 
these new * 


ALTERATIONS AND MODERNISATIONS 


I referred last year to the alterations taking 
place at the “ George Hotel,” Solihull. This 
house was re-opened in February last, and 
although it has not yet completed a full 
twelve months’ trading, has undoubtedly 
justified the alterations. I think the residents 
in that district, and the public generally, are 
a pleased with the amenities now avail- 
able. 


With regard to Leicester, the trade in this 
area is improving, and we have opened 
several new houses, all of which are doing 
a satisfactory trade, and we feel that the 
acquisition of The Leicester Brewing & 
Malting Company has proved a wise invest- 
ment. 

The trade in South Wales * fluctuates 
according to the industrial conditions in the 
areas which we serve. I must repeat once 
again that the question of Sunday opening 
still remains a very sore subject with all 
licensees who trade in Wales. They do not 
ask for anything more than to be put on the 
same footing as Clubs, which are able to open 
on Sundays, and where many of their cus- 
tomers go as they are unable to obtain their 
requirements in their usual licensed houses. 


In the industrial area of the Black Country, 
we have opened eight new houses during the 
past twelve months, and we are continuing 
our policy of replanning and reconstruction 
of our older properties so that they will meet 
with modern requirements. 


It will interest stockholders to know that 
in all we have opened fifteen new houses in 
the various districts in which we trade, and 
we have many more in process of rebuilding. 
We hope these will restore some of the trade 
lost through the houses in the centre of Bir- 
mingham being demolished owing to the 
replanning of the City. 


BENEFIT OF NEW BREWERY AND 
BOTTLING STORES 


We are reaping the full benefit from the 
new Brewery and Bottling Stores, which 
have greatly assisted our output and the 
maintenance of the high quality of our beers. 
We are now actively engaged in recondition- 
ing and modernising the older section of the 
Brewery, and re-equipping the old Bottling 
Stores, which will be completed in time for 
the summer trade. 


The dividend recommended together with 
the interim dividend already d makes 
the same total distribution as that of last year. 


The report was adopted, and a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent on the Ordinary stock, 
making 16 per cent for the year was 
approved. 
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ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Hawker Siddeley’s Year of Consolidation 
SIR THOMAS SOPWITH REPORTS GOOD PROGRESS 
GROUP ASSETS NOW £200 MILLION; SALES £250 MILLION ; EMPLOYEES 100,000 
TRADING PROFITS FROM ‘ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR’ WERE £15,191,093 


Some months ago an American survey 
classified our Company as the twelfth 
largest industrial organisation in_ the 
world, outside the United States. When 
one considers that our assets now exceed 
£200 million, our annual sales are running 
in excess of £250 million and our employees 
number around 100,000, our position and 
our responsibility as a world leader in 
industry comes into perspective. 

This has been another successful year 
for our Group. As you know, in recent 
years we have been following a carefully 
planried programme of expansion and 
diversification. This year has been a 
period of consolidation—and the Accounts 
show it. 

Trading profits amounted to £15,191,093 
before taxation and special development 
expenditure of £2,886,203. This compares 
with last year’s trading profit of £13,753,502 
before taxation and special development 
expenditure of £1,645,019. The net profit 
attributable to members of Hawker 
Siddeley Group amounted to £5,118,601. 

Your Board is recommending a 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 7 per 
cent less tax, making with the interim 
dividend already paid, a total dividend for 
the year of 10 per cent less tax. This rate 
of dividend has been maintained for the 
last three years. 

Dealing with Canada first, we are 
disclosing for the first time details of 
our investment in Canada. This is shown 
at cost which was £13,062,486. It is 
interesting to compare this figure with the 
Hawker Siddeley share of the Canadian 
net assets which now amounts to 
£29,329,055. This remarkable growth 
has arisen because our profits earned. in 
Canada have been ploughed back into the 
business. It is noteworthy also that on the 
basis of current market quotations in 
Canada, the Hawker Siddeley investment 
in A. V. Roe Canada Limited has a value 
of approximately £26 million—just about 
double our original investment. 

To turn now to the United Kingdom, 
as I have said, this has been a year of 
consolidation marked by the absorption of 
the former Brush Group into the new 
Hawker Siddeley Industrial Division. The 
Brush headquarters organisation has been 
abolished. 

The expansion of the Group both in 
the United Kingdom and overseas has 
increased the amounts borrowed from our 
bankers to finance working capital. 

You will have seen references in the 
_— recently to the need to fund these 

rrowings. In the opinion of your Board 
the problem is not a pressing one, for two 
reasons—firstly, that approximately £10 
million of it relates to ada, which can 
teasonably be regarded as now able to 
finance its own ‘requirements; and 
secondly, that the UK bank borrowing is 


not high in relation to the volume of trading. 
The position is, however, being kept under 
Board and their 


Constant -review by your 


advisers, and suitable steps to put the 
finances of the UK organisation on a 
satisfactory long-term basis will be taken 
only at the appropriate time. In the 
meantime, our main task remains that of 
completing the consolidation and reorgani- 
sation of the Group. 

To conclude this financial review, the 
following facts and figures may serve to 
give you a general background picture of 
the Hawker Siddeley Group ; 


Total Assets exceed £200 million. 

Total Sales last year exceeded £250 
million of which about £113 million 
related to the UK companies and about 
£137 million to the Canadian companies. 
Investment in new capital assets during 
the year exceeded £13 million. Our 
companies have some 100,000 employees, 
of which about 60,000 are in this country 
and about 40,000 in Canada. Last year 
we paid these employees, in wages and 
salaries, some £107 million. 

For materials purchased we paid some 
£110 million. 

In Taxes, Rates, National Insurance, etc., 
we paid some £12 million. 


All our aviation interests have been 
merged into one new Aviation Division. 
To give you a picture of the strength of 
this new Division, I can do no better than 
to tell you that of the 182 aircraft flying at 
1958 Farnborough Air Show, the show 
window of British aviation, no fewer than 
129 came from Hawker Siddeley. 

We have provided the Royal Air Force 
with its only day interceptor, the Hawker 
Hunter ; the only all-weather fighter, the 
Gloster Javelin; and its most potent 
V-bomber, the Avro Vulcan. At sea, the 
Avro Shackleton III serving with the 
RAF Coastal Command is recognised as 
the most effective maritime reconnaissance 
aircraft in the world, and the Armstrong 
Whitworth Sea Hawk is in front line 
service with the Fleet Air Arm. 

All our aviation companies maintained 
a high level of production during the year 
under review and they are still busy turn- 
ing out ‘ Vulcans,’ ‘ Hunters,’ ‘ Shackletons ” 
and ‘ Javelins.’ Our order book, both home 
and export, is substantial. 

But the present defence policy does 
raise many problems for the future. The 
aircraft industry is bound to contract if the 
Government continues with its policy of 
concentrating on Guided Missiles with the 
consequent rundown of manned aircraft. 
The Group, of course, has interests in the 
Guided Missile field and already has a 
number of notable successes to its credit 
with the Armstrong Whitworth Seaslug for 
the Royal Navy and the rocket motor 
developed by Armstrong Siddeley to power 
the Black Knight. In addition, the Avro 
Stand Off Bomb, a guided missile to be 
launched from the V-bombers, is actively 
being developed. cots 

At home our Armstrong Whitworth 
Argosy, the world’s first pressurised turbo- 





prop freightercoach, is just beginning its 
flight trials. This aircraft has been financed 
wholly by the Group as a private venture 
and it is designed for use as a commercial 
and military freighter as well as a freighter- 
coach, We are hopeful of receiving a 
production order for the military version 
of the “Argosy” from the Ministry of 
Supply for RAF Transport Command. 
This we believe will be the forerunner of 
more orders both from home and overseas 
because this aircraft with its capabilities is 
in a field and in a price class of its own. 

Looking to the future, we have a number 
of new projects in the design and develop- 
ment stage including a novel form of 
vertical take off close support fighter. 

When the policy decision was taken some 
years ago to expand and diversify, your 
Group’s interests were then mainly in 
Aviation. That situation has been com- 
pletely changed and our Industrial activities 
now account for about 70 per cent of our 
total net assets, 

This achievement has entailed not only 
the expenditure of a great deal of money 
with the acquisitions of Canadian Caan 
Brush and Dosco, but it has also required 
a great deal of hard work to put these units 
together, to absorb them into the Company 
organisation and to _ reorganise and 
rationalise their production facilities. 

The net result of all this has been that 
Hawker Siddeley is now an_ industrial 
complex of the first magnitude with great 
inherent strength for future development 
in many industrial fields. 

In a Review such as this one must always 
ask the question—what about the future ?. 

I feel strongly that we in the Hawker 
Siddeley Group can look to the future 
with confidence because we are dealing 
from great strength. Our business is now 
diversified to such an extent that it covers 
coal, iron, steel, alloys, and a very wide 
field of heavy engineering and power plant 
as well as aviation, so that we have within 
our Group not only. tremendous resources 
but also the strength of great diversifica- 
tion. Our resources are deployed in such a 
way that we can move whichever way 
trade and commonsense dictates. 

Our order book is substantial, our 
factories, plant and equipment are up to 
date and we are confident in our ability 
to continue making good profits in the 
future. You will not, at this stage of the 
Group’s financial year, expect me to give 
you more than a general indication of how 
we are faring in it. I am, however, glad to 
tell you that compared with the same 
period last year, our turnover and profit- 
ability have been maintained and, subject 
to unforeseen circumstances, we may expect 
that the results of the current year will be 
satisfactory. . 

With a good year behind us and a 
promising year ahead of us, I am sure you 
will want to;join me in expressing our 
thanks to our executives and employees for 
achieving these successes. 
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‘caisuniobiiabete: 
General Meeting of members of 
Martins Bank Limited will be held at Head 
Office, Liverpool, on February bith: In his 
statement circulated to members, the Chair- 
man, Sit A. Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, 
writes : 


In presenting ie accounts for the year 
1958 in a new form, it is hoped to give 
shareholders a clearer picture of the progress 
and position of the Bank. 

The graphs which we have included are 
intended to give our shareholders an indica- 
tion of our progress, 


Your Board feel that the time has arrived 
to imerease the capital of the Bank and to 
raise the dividend. 

Resolutions will be submitted to share- 
holders on the day of the Annual General 
Meeting on February I!th authorising the 
issue of ome new share for every four held on 
January 24, 1959, which will involve the 
creation of 5,276,426 mew shares amd will 
increase the Issued Capital from 
£5,276,425. 10s. to. £6,595,532 by capitalising 
£1,319,106. 10s. of the published reserve. A 
transfer from the Bank’s contingency fund. 
will then be made to restore the published 
reserve to £5,500,000. 

Your Directors recommend an increase in 
the current dividend from 15 per cent to 
20 per cent on the present Issued Capital for 
the year 1958 by paying a final dividend of 
124 per cent instead of 7} per cent. In doing 
so it is the intention of your Board, unless 
unforeseen circumstances eccur, to equalise 
the interim and final dividends at 8 per cent 
each, making 16 per cent per annum on the 
increased capital which will be equivalent to 
20 per cent per annum on the present Issued 
Capital. 


Your Board have reviewed the Bank’s 
earnings and growth of reserves. since the end 
of the war and, while internal reserves con- 
tinually require to be augmented, your Board 
consider that a larger proportion of our 
profits can be disclosed and distributed. This 
does. not mean that substantially higher 
profits have been earned in 1958 than in 
recent years but rather that some easement 
in the necessity of allocations to reserves can 
now ‘be countenanced with safety 

Im your Board’s opinion such an increase 
in dividend is warranted and is well deserved 
by the members who have waited patiently 
and have not hitherto shared in any 


been made to our hard-working and excel- 
lent staff. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


COMMENTARY BY THE CHAIRMAN SIR A. HAROLD BIBBY, DSO, DL 
INCREASED DIVIDEND AND CAPITALISATION 


AN ADVENTUROUS YEAR FOR ENGLISH BANKING 





ber 31, 1958 (inclusive of a dividend of 5 per 
cent actual from Lewis’s amounting to 
£28,750 net) is £1,050,805 which compares 
with £901,402 in 1957. The past year has 
been a period of steadily falling money rates 
with no less than five changes in Bemk Rate 
from the peak of 7 per cent at the beginning 
of the year down to 4 per cent at the end of 
December. Despite this, conditions have 
been generally favourable to our operations ; 
our deposits have expanded ; our advances 
show a satisfactory rise but general ex- 
penses have also shown a substantial in- 
crease and have largely offset the increased 
earnings. 

Total advances inclusive of those made 
under the new Personal Loans Scheme now 
stand at £107,498,777 compared with 
£91,487,280 a year ago and may well con- 
tinue to rise and for reason, as in pre- 
vious years, it is still considered prudent to 
maintain a high liquidity ratio which we 
consider important in the overall direction of 
our affairs. 


Our total liquid resources as at Decem- 
ber 3Ist were £123,208,616 (1957— 
£137,319,136) and the ratio of these resources 
to our deposits is 36.15 per cent compared 
with 41.01 per cent; the drop in the per- 
centage ratio reflects the recent increases in 
lending. 


With the lifting of the credit squeeze the 
return to the full exercise of lending, one 
of the bankers’ traditional functions, is wel- 
comed and the effect should be beneficial to 
our future earnings. 


The total of our Quoted Investments has 
varied very litthe during the year; they 
continue to be valued at or under market 
prices. Over 99 per cent of the total 
are British Government securities redeem- 
able at fixed dates, the majority maturing 
within six years. 

The increase of £1,500,000 in our Invest- 
ments in Subsidiary Companies and of 
£495,336 in Trade Investments is due to 
the interests we have acquired in Lewis’s 
Bank Limited and in the Mercantile Credit 
Company Limited respectively. 

Current, deposit and other accounts stand 
at PS 701 (1957—£333,948,312) and 
total at = £373,781,066 (1957— 
£365289,158); both these items constitute 


to report that in December Sir John N. 


I am sure his appoint- 
ment will add strength to the Bank.’ 


Earlier in the year we welcomed Mr Philip 
E. Bates, who is closely identified with Ship- 
ping and Merchant banking, to our delibera- 
tions on the General board and the Honour: 
able M. A. R. Cayzer joined the London 
board in the place of Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer, 
Bart, who felt it necessary to relinquish his 
seat a to pressure of other business. 
We are also pleased to have the assistance 
of Vise ount Walberton on our Manchester 
board. In April last we 


the valued services of 
Muirhead, CBE, who had been a member 


of the North Eastern board for a number. 


of years. 

During the year Mr C. Whiteley was 
appointed Assistant General of the 
Bank and is stationed in London, and, follow- 
ing the retirement of Mr G, C. ‘Dresser after 
44 years’ distinguished service, Mr L. J. 
Walton became North Eastern District Gen 
eral Manager. 


NEW INTERESTS 


It has been an adventurous year for 
English banking and, as will be seen from 
the foregoing figures, we have taken full 
advantage of the developments made possible 
by the easing of the restrictions imposed 
during the period of the credit squeeze. 

For some years it has been felt generally 
that there. were u services which the 
banks could render to those who were not 
already fully using the banking system. No 
major developments in this direction could be 
made while the credit squeeze was in opera- 
tion, but it was clear that with the country’s 
improving economy these restrictions could 
and would be lifted. 


Early negotiations were, therefore, started 
in anticipation to acquire a substantial par- 
ticipation in the hire purchase business. This 
culminated in an equal joint venture with 
the Westminster Bank to subscribe for now 
shares in the Mercantile Credit Company 
Limited which will ultimately result in cach 
bank holding 20 per cent of the paid up 
capital of this company which is one of the 
leading and most experienced in this 
specialised business. 


oe it is a most happy outcone 
and the final developments may well be far 
reaching. 


In July me pe og ao 
full share capital of 
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which has nine branches in the 


department 
- siores, including igen eee a 


has been introduced which it is felt will 
provide a welcome facility for for those who 
squire this Seamer type at tease. | Ss It is 
as yet early days to assess to what extent 

this service will be used but it has made 


All these schemes which have only been 
possible with the easing of the credit restric- 
tions are a.seérious attempt to reach those 
who so far had not availed themselves of 
the normal b services. 


“DRIVE IN” BANK 


Since the last report twelve new branches 
have been which with the. nine 
Lewis’s Bank branches raises the combined 
total of our branches to six hundred and 
thirty-three. 

From the above it will be seen that 
Martins is pursuing a vigerous programme, 
all under our conan system, which 
ensures prompt and personal attention to our 
customers’ problems and a local understand- 
ing of their requirements, 

A new branch will be opened shortly 
which will incorporate “drive in” bank- 
ing facilities as a contribution towards 
easement of transport problems for our 
customers. 

So much for our domestic endeavours 
made possible by our coun s improved 
financial position and the ‘ef that our 
national and international trade, on a long 
term outlook, will continue to expand as 
world requirements continue to grow. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The courageous steps taken by our Govern- 
ment in 1957 arrested the downward trend in 
our national fortunes and today with our 
foreign trade in better balance and with the 
added degree of convertibility of sterling and 
the co-operation of other European countries 
in freeing currency restrictions the signs are 
all hopeful. 


This easement in monetary relations should 
materially assist in the jations for the 
Free Trade Area which remains the best 
hope for the expansion oe European trade 
including our own. 


If the new actin Gale: daar: @ exeniinall 
sense of confidence trade prospects would 
certainly look brighter than for many years 
past. 


Provided a check can be held on inflation 
we can face the future with some optimism. 
There is always the danger that the recover- 
ing convalescent may overtax his strength 
and extreme care have to be taken to 
ensure that no relapse occurs by indulging 
in some of the practices which brought about 
the original malady. 


A constant reminder that this nation or 
any other cannot have, nor is it entitled to 
have, more than it earns is ever necessary. 
An exuberance of spending could easily lead 
the country into even graver financial diffi- 
culties than those from which we are just 
recovering. Capital can only be increased 

genuine savings, whether Governmental, 
industrial or individual, but capital invest- 
ment can also be made ‘by borrowing and it 
is oe aspect which has to be so carefully 
watc 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

The Government have now decided to 

alter their methods of controlling bank lend- 
ing should this again be necessary. 

For a umber of years the banks have 
received “ directives” which they faithfully 
followed in the spirit as well as in the letter. 
This system worked but it was agreed that 
that method should not continue indefinitely. 
In future, when necessary, in times of mone- 
tary difficulties the Bank. of England can 
call upon the Clearing Banks and certain 
others to make special deposits at the Bank 
of England which would reduce their liquid 
assets immediately available and thus restrict 
the ability of the banks to make new loans 
for the time being. 


The Radcliffe Committee, the result of 
whose deliberations we await with the greatest 
possible interest, may have other ideas to 
suggest. 


PROSPERITY THROUGH MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


The year under review, like many of its 
predecessors, has been marred by strikes, 
but this year more than previously the dis- 
putes have been unofficial strikes or inter- 
union quarrels largely over demarcation of 
work claimed by different unions. 


not insolvable 
an industry to a standstill, which 
achieves nothing. 

Both sides of industry have not yet 
acquired the belief that the welfare of both 
employers and employed is wrapped up in 
the prosperity of their industry. Generally, 
in industry unless adequate profits are made 
there is no money available for new tools 
or even modernising old ones and, ultimately. 
the ability to pay salaries and wages will be 
endangered. In some quarters dividends are 
often considered almost shameful but unless 
these are on a level to attract new capital 
industry will be prevented from expansion, 
building new factories and so forth. 

The British workman is inherently sound 
and logical in his thinking if the position is 
put squarely before him, provided that by 
good relations and close contact with the 
management he can be satisfied that no one 
is trying to trap him with fair words. 

This mutual confidence cannot be built up 
overnight. It can only come from trust 
engendered by experience over a consider- 
able time. 

The lack of this may be due to the speed 
at which we live when no one has sufficient 


with their own point of view. 

It is surely worthwhile for both employers 
and employed to make a concerted effort to 
be in very much closer contact so that an 
atmosphere can be built up in which mutual 
trust and understanding can prosper. 

The employees’ leaders would find their 
work very much oo, in this atmosphere in 
their _ with the employers and their 
ly stronger with their own 
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time spent where this was done seriously and 
successfully would bring happiness and pros- 
perity where otherwise there might well be 
mistrust and strife. 


In the banking sphere the employees them- 
selves through their own elected representa- 
tives of their staff associations have a ready 
access, freely availed of, for consultation on 
conditions of employment. 


OVERSEAS TOUR 


During the autumn, in company with Mr 
Conacher, our Chief General Manager, and 
Mr Wetherell, our Liverpool Overseas 
Manager, I completed an extensive tour of 
our business connections in the United States 
of America, Canada and Mexico. 


I am: happy to think that we have cemented 
many old friendships and established many 
new connections all of which should add to 
= benefit of our friends and our- 
selves. 


May I close my remarks by recording my 
thanks to my on our various 
Beards, to cur management and staff from 
Mr Conacher to the last joined recruit for 
their loyal and enthusiastic work during the 
last year ? 


Ce ee 


ORION PROPERTY 
TRUST LIMITED 


INCREASED EARNINGS 





The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Orion Property Trust Limited was held on 
January 13th in London, The Lord Colgrain, 
MC, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
at ee for the year ended September 


The profit, subject to taxation, is £94,054 
compared with £66,984, an imcrease of 
£27,070, due to an increase in net property 
earnings amounting to £178,185 compared 
with £147,011. There is an item of 
£4,064 for Special Expenditure in connec- 
tion with the 1957 Rent Act, and we have 
transferred £15,000 to Reserve for Repairs 
and Contingencies to meet the cost of Special 
Repairs carried out for the benefit of tenants, 
to encourage them to agree to our new rental 
proposals and to ensure that we are pro- 
viding the best possible services. The total 
cost of repairs should not be so high in the 
future. 

Our policy in carrying out these special 
repairs, and in associating ourselves with an 
action whereby a clear direction from the 
Courts as to the meaning of certain sections 
of the Rent Act was obtained, has resulted in 
an almost complete absence of complaints 
from tenants concerning our new rents. 


Rental income should rise again in the 
current year and there should be a further 
saving in profits tax. The policy will be to 
seek to expand the portfolio either by buying 
existing buildings or by arranging for new 
properties to be built. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 


‘Company Meeting reports must reach 


this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S:W.1. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


TAX FLEXIBILITY AND WIDER CONTROL NEEDED 
TO CURB INFLATION 


RISK CAPITAL ENTITLED TO ADEQUATE REWARDS 


MR JAMES MUIR ON SIGNIFICANCE OF MOVE 
TO STERLING CONVERTIBILITY 


The Ninetieth Annual General Meeting of 
shareholders of The Royal Bank of Canada 
was held on January 8th at the Head 
Office in Montreal. Mr James Muir, Chair- 
man_ and President, reviewing - Canadian 
economic trends in the preceding 12 months, 
said : 

“ We seem to have reached the economists’ 
hell on earth: inflation and unemployment. 
The alternately ‘creeping’ and ‘surging’ 
inflation is still the pattern—in recovery as 
well as in recession. I believe that this 
chronic inflation is the greatest single threat 
to Canada’s economic development.” 


WIDER CONTROLS NEEDED 


“ Regardless of the skill and energy of the 
monetary authorities,” said Mr Muir, “an 
effective monetary policy is impossible as 
long as consumer credit, is free to move in 
the opposite direction. The Central Bank 
contracts credit in booms and expands in 
recession. Unregulated consumer credit 
expands in booms, contracts in recession. 
Those dependent on bank credit have to bear 
the full brunt of credit restrictions while 
others enjoy a spending spree. To break up 
this unholy alliance of injustice and futility, 
I have repeatedly urged that monetary 
and credit control should embrace a wider 
area of our financial world than they now 
do.” 


MORE FLEXIBLE TAX SYSTEM CALLED FOR 


Mr Muir suggested that fiscal experts 
should devise a system that would minimise 
the role of the business cycle in determining 
the size and nature of government sponsored 
economic activity. “Surely,” he said, “a 
more -flexible tax system could be devised 
which would adjust tax rates to counter 
cyclical disturbances, not only quickly and 
effectively but without arbitrarily changing 
the relative importance of the government 
sector in our economic life. Such a system, 
combined with a more comprehensive cover- 
age by our monetary authorities in the regu- 
lation of credit, could I think, provide an 
economic climate. for high-level employment 
and economic growth and at the same time 
protect the value of our currency from the 
ravages of chronic inflation.” 


RISK TAKER DESERVES REWARD 


“An important condition for economic 
development in any country,” said Mr Muir, 
“is adequate reward for productive effort 
and risk. Greater equality through taxation 
has much to recommend it, up to a point. 
That point is where the incentive to produce 
is so adversely affected that the nation’s total 
product falls short of its potential, and econo- 
mic growth is retarded. To achieve a fair 
and economic balance between equality and 
incentive in taxation is, of course, a tremen- 
dous task. Nevertheless, in the interests of 
Canada’s economic growth, I would like to 
urge that the government should make a 
thorough study of our complex tax structure 


with a view to improvement both in the dis- 
tribution of the burdens and in the allocation 
of the net rewards for productive activity. 
If risks are taken to expand production in 
some direction, the opportunity for a corres- 
pondingly large reward is not only prerequi- 
site, but justified to the extent of the risk- 
taker’s contribution to general economic 
welfare.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STERLING 
CONVERTIBILITY 


Mr Muir mentioned that one of the most 
important devices for ensuring the mobility 
of investment funds, capital goods, consumer 
goods and services among. the: nations of the 
world is a freely operating foreign-exchange 
market. In this context two recent events of 
special interest concern the French franc and 
the pound sterling. 


“ Devaluation of the French franc was in- 
evitable. 
stable the new rate will be. Naturally this 
will depend upon how firmly the internal 
economy of the country can be built up and 
upon how faithfully the people will accept 
the new restrictions they must endure to 
come through successfully. 


“The immediate significance of Britain’s 
move towards convertibility must not be ex- 
aggerated. All she has done is to make 
formal what has informally been more or less 
the case, viz, put Canadian and US sterling, 
so-called, and Transferable sterling in the 
same bracket. This means that all non- 
sterling area holders of pounds are now in 
the same boat, which is to say they can freely 
dispose of their sterling for dollars or any 
other currency at the going rate within the 
support points established by the British 
authorities, viz $2.78 to $2.82 US. 


“One important outcome is that London 
can deal freely and directly with all currencies 
and again get back to where she was before 
the war as the most important foreign 
exchange market in the world. 


“The great hope is that these latest 
developments will hasten the day when the 
UK can throw all shackles overboard and 
make the pound free and fully convertible for 
everybody inside; as well as outside the 
sterling area.” 


AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


“Why are so many ‘underdeveloped 
countries’ very old countries—what has held 
them back?” concluded Mr Muir. “I 
believe the answer lies in certain cultural and 
moral values which are inconsistent with 
economic progress. This does not, of course, 
mean that the West has a superior moral 
code—far from it. But the apparent rigidity 
of certain customs, traditions, taboos and 
attitudes towards economic activity make me 
pessimistic. Aid is useless unless it leads to 
sustained, and self-sustaining, development ; 
and fundamental social changes in the under- 
developed country are uiréd before the 
spirit of enterprise is iently strong to 


Now it remains to be seen how. 
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achieve what we might call ‘ escape velocity ’ 
independent of the temporary rocket-thrust 
of economic aid. Without these 

changes, — expanded aid fanned by over- 
enthusiasm, if not emotional compulsion, 
may have perverse effects, not only in the 
inflation-ridden West, but in the under- 
developed countries themselves. 


“T feel, too, that the identification of pro- 
gress with industrialisation may lead to wrong 
policy at this stage. Before Britain had her 
industrial revolution she built up what was 
literally a grubstake by having an agricul- 
tural revolution. The underdeveloped 
countries appear at times to be attempting an 
industrial revolution based on a totally in- 
adequate and inefficient agricultural 
economy.” 





THE LANCASHIRE 
COTTON CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


MR R. M, LEE’S STATEMENT ON 
TRADING CONDITIONS AND 
PROSPECTS 


3 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting 
of The Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
Limited will be held in Manchester on 
February 12, 1959. 


The following is an extract from a State- 
ment circulated by.Mr R. M. Lee, the Chair- 
man, with the Accounts for the year ended 
October 31, 1958. 


ACCOUNTS 


There has been a reduction in the Group 
Trading Profit which this year amounts to 
£2,735,243 compared with £4,021,239 last 
year. This reduction is entirely attributable 
to the trading conditions which have pre- 
vailed throughout the year and to which I 
refer below. 


The Board has decided to allocate to 
General Reserve £400,000 and also £400,000 
to Replacement of Fixed Assets Reserve, and 
recommends a final dividend of 12} per cent, 
less tax, on the Ordinary Stock, which is 
the same as last year, and with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, paid in 
August gives a total of 174 per cent, less tax, 
for the year. The amount carried forward 
is £1,025,822, of which £147,495 is retained 
in the accounts of our subsidiaries. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


When I reported to you last year, I indi- 
cated that the outlook was somewhat uncer- 
tain and depended largely upon the ultimate 
decisions regarding the continuance of the 
Yarn Spinners’ Association, the European 
Free Trade Area and the importation of 
yarn and cloth from Asian sources. 


Throughout the trading period covered by 
our accounts, no decisions were reached on 
any of these matters, and the resulting uncer- 
tainty undoubtedly had an adverse effect 
upon the whole industry, and was conducive 
to a lower level of activity in general. 


Negotiations to obtain a voluntary limita- 
tion of imports to the United Kingdom of 
cotton textiles from India, Pakistan and 
Hongkong have dragged wearily along 
throughout the year. In referring, thus to 
these negotiations, I would not wish it to 
be thought that I was in any way criticising 
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the made by those who were entrusted 
with the onerous task of representing our 

dustry. On the contrary, I would’ to 
pay tribute to the patience, perseverance, and 
tenacity which they have exercised, and to 
expréss the hope that these may yet be 
rewarded by a satisfactory agreement being 
concluded. 

I believe that this type of problem is likely 
to arise again and again and will not be con- 
‘fined to cotton textile industry, and that 


‘some other way of reaching a speedy solution 


‘will have to be devised which will reconcile 
the desires of the under-developed countries 
for rapid industrialisation with the interests 
of long established industries in countries 
with higher living standards 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND SUBSIDIARIES 


We have continued to pay close attention 
to all new developments in the textile indus- 
try and have tested and adopted many new 
techniques in the spinning of yarns from raw 
cotton and man-made fibres, and it is our 
intention to continue and extend these efforts 
whenever possible. 


We have also continued our policy of diver- 
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sifying our interests and in pursuance of 
this policy, in May we acquired the whole of 
the issued capital of the Accrington Brick & 
Tile Company Limited, September, 
Smith & Calverley Limited, of Huddersfield, 
was added'to the Group. The latter manu- 
factures fine woollen fabrics for the ladies’ 
fashion goods trade. We believe that these 
companies with their skilled and experienced 
managements ‘and reputations for excellent 
products, are likely to prove worthy additions 
to our Group of Companies. 


YARN SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The most important single event for the 
cotton textile industry during the past year 
has been the hearing by the Restrictive 
Practices Court of the Yarn Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation case. This hearing, which com- 
menced on October 27th, lasted for six 
weeks, and at the time of writing this 


‘Statement the Court has not yet delivered its 


judgment. From the comments I and my 
predecessor have made ‘in past years regard- 
ing the Yarn Spinners’ Association, you will 
not be in any doubt as to the importance 
to your Company of the decisions reached 
by the Court. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE COTTON 
SPINNING INDUSTRY 


Despite the fact that the contraction in the 
number of spindles installed in the United 
Kingdom Cotton Spinning Industry has con- 
tinued at considerably more than one million 
mule equivalent spindles in each year for a 
number of years, it is apparent that further 
contraction is still urgently necessary. There 
is no doubt that this contraction will con- 
tinue to take place, but it may be that the 
best interests of the industry would be served 
if some means could be devised to expedite 
the process, in order to bring about quickly 
a balance between productive capacity and 
potential demand. This could be achieved 
by an organised scheme to deal with the 
excess capacity. 

This Corporation was formed in 1929 to 
bring about a measure of rationalisation in 
the industry and it is still ready and willing 
to play an active part in any such measures. 
Your directors have these matters constantly 
in mind and will do everything possible to 
promote the best interest of the industry in 
general, and it is hoped that in these 
endeavours they will be joined by others 
engaged in the industry. 








JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LIMITED 


, ELEVEN YEARS OF STEADY PROGRESS 


MR RICHARD F. SUMMERS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers & Sons Limited, will be held on 
February 5th at the Iron and Steel Institute, 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the Chairman, Mr Richard F. Summers: 


Believing as we do that the form which 
we adopted for our accounts some two or 
three years ago sets out the affairs of the 
Company as clearly and simply as possible 
under modern conditions, we have continued 
on the same lines this year, except for the 
fact that we have added at the end a table 
which shows the expansion that has taken 
place in production over the last eleven years, 
and a number of the more important Balance 
Sheet items during that period. I hope you 
will agree that these comparisons are interest- 
ing, and show the very considerable growth 
that has taken place. Coke production has 

‘ incteased more than three tmes, i iron 
nearly four times, and the output steel 
ingots has been doubled. At the same time 
the fixed assets have increased by £50 
million, and the trading surplus by approxi- 
mately £10 million. 


Another feature that these figures ‘bring 
out is that the growth has been steady .and 
progressive, and has, in my opinion, ‘borne 
out the forecasts which we have made from 
“time to time as to what we hoped,. and 
“expected, to achieve:. -I should’ perhaps 
remark in passing. that the relatively small 
reduction in the output of coke and pig iron 
.in 1958 compared with 1957 is chiefly due to 
the lower level of operations at the Shelton 
Works at Stoke-on-Trent and partly to the 
fact that No. 1 blast furnace at Shotton was 
off production for nearly two months for 
relining after working for over five years. 


‘VALUE OF CONSERVATIVE FINANCE 
A further point which is borne out by the 


_ figures is the very substantial amount that 


we have retained out of our surpluses ; had it 


, not been for this policy the position of* the 


company today would not have been nearly 
so favourable. I know that the question of 
the proportion of its surplus which a com- 
pany should retain for the expansion and 
modernisation of its plant is a controversial 
one ; I also know that it is not easy, when 
speaking about it, to be dogmatic—the 
answer cannot necessarily be the same for 
every industry. As far as the Steel Industry 
is co; there are one or two special 
factors which must be taken into account. 
Firstly,.it is perhaps one of the largest con- 
sumers of capital; modern equipment and 
plant are complicated and very expensive, 


- and during the period since the war the tech- 


nical advances have 
numerous. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that the 
maximum prices at which steel products may 
be sold are fixed and controlled by the Iron 
and Steel Board.’ In arriving at these prices 
the Board takes into account a number of 
points, one of the most important of which 
is that if the industry is to expand and 
modernise itself in line with the growing 
needs of the Country as a. whole, the prices 
at which the Companies should be allowed 
to sell their. products should enable them to 
provide a reasonable proportion of their 
future capital expenditure out of their 
current earnings.. I do not think this policy 
can be criticised, because a company that 
keeps .up to. date, and wherever possible 
expands its capacity, must in the long run 
be ‘acting in the best interests of all con- 
cerned. As far as this company is concerned, 
we have been spending very large sums of 
money; the table in the accounts to which 
I have referted bears out this fact, and also 
shows how vefy much the assets and earning 
power of your company have been increased 
by this expenditure. 

STRONG COMPETITIVE POSITION 

I hope you will agree with me that so far 
in our expansion dividend policies we have 
struck the happy medium. When we have 


been rapid and 


completed the present scheme—which we 
anticipate will be towards the end of 1959, 
or at any rate early in 1960—the company 
will be in a strong and highly competitive 
position. It will then be a question of build- 
ing up our production until we reach the 
target figure of around 2 million tons of 
steel ingots a year. Provided the demand 
for our products continues we should 
be able to start increasing deliveries 
of sheets immediately after the initial 
running in period of the new equip- 
ment has been completed, and with this 
increase in deliveries I would hope there 
would be a corresponding increase in our 
trading results. 


From my own experience in the Steel 
Industry, it is unwise, except in particular 
circumstances, to make ‘categorical forecasts 
about possible future expansion. Whilst we 
are now in sight of the end of our latest 
big scheme, we must always be on the look- 
out for ways and means of improving our 
efficiency and keeping our plant abreast of 
modern developments, and, should circum- 
stances justify it, be prepared to embark 
on further expansion. We are financing our 
present scheme partly from the issue of 
Ordinary Shares which we made in May 
1957, partly by Bank borrowings, and to a 
very considerable extent out of our own 
resources. 


It will naturally be our desire to pay 
off our indebtedness to our Bankers as 
soon as possible, and as things stand at 
present the Unsecured Loan Stock falls due 
for repayment. not later than 1964. If our 
hopes are realised the shareholders would be 
entitled to expect some reward for their 
patience during this growth period. Accord- 
ingly your Board would hope to be able to 
make appropriate recommendations when the 
programme which I have outlined above is 
complete, assuming of course, that the 
conte then prevailing allow them to 

so. 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The year which lies ahead of us may 
well be somewhat difficult, as it will not be 
possible to install all the new pieces of 
equipment without some interference with 


‘our normal production. The whole operation 


has, however, been very carefully planned, 
and we are determined that this dislocation 
shall be kept to the absolute minimum. We 
do not anticipate that there will be any 
significant increase in production and de- 
liveries during the current year, but, as it 
would appear at the moment that the demand 
for our products is likely to continue at a 
high level, I am hopeful that when we 
present the account of our operations for the 
year ending September 1959 we shall be 
able to show figures somewhat similar to 
those which are before you now. In effect 
what I am saying is that I do not think that 
in the current financial year we can expect 
to see the same rate of progress as has taken 
place over the last three or four years, but, 
as. I have previously mentioned, in the 
absence of any unforeseen circumstances I 
would expect the upward trend to start again 
in the latter part of the financial year 
1959-60, with a further substantial improve- 
ment in the year 1960-61. 


Currently in the home market the demand 
for sheets remains brisk, and, as I have 
already said, present indications are that at 
any rate for the next few months this 
state of affairs is likely to continue. In 
contrast, however, conditions in the export 
market are not so favourable; competi- 
tion from Continental makers is now very 
keen, and there has been:a substantial drop 
in prices. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


I have already. referred briefly to the 


reduction in output of pig iron and coke at | 
Here, where we make. sections, | 
joists, rails and other heavy steel products, ’ 


Shelton. 


there was a very marked falling off in de- 
mand, especially towards the latter end of 
the financial year, and great credit is due to 
the management there for the fact that in 
spite of these difficulties they were able to 
produce satisfactory financial results: Un- 
fortunately, there are no immediate signs of 
any improvement, but every effort is being 
made to secure orders, and to effect whatever 
economies are possible. 


Our Brick Works have also had a some- 
what difficult year, with a smaller demand 
in some areas and keen competition in the 
building brick industry. The same sort of 
conditions also prevailed on the refractory 
side of the business, but here a large per- 
centage of the production is used at the 
Shotton steelworks, and I am glad to be able 
to report that the quality has remained at 
a high level, and the supplies have been of 
considerable assistance to us. Labour and 
fuel are by far the biggest factors in the cost 
of producing bricks, and we are doing all 
we can to see how economies in these direc- 
tions can best be effected. 


NATIONALISATION 


I dealt with this subject at some length 
in my statement last year, and made it quite 
clear that we were bitterly opposed to the 
nationalisation of this company and of the 
Steel Industry. I put forward certain argu- 
ments at that time, and you may remember 
that we circulated a copy of an article 
entitled “‘ Leave Steel Alone ” which I wrote, 
and which appeared in the “Sunday Times ” 
on February 23, 1958. You may have 
noticed recently that one or two organisa- 
tions outside the Steel Industry have pub- 
lished carefully considered documents on the 
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subject of nationalisation. They come down 
very firmly on the ‘side of leaving the Steel 
Industry alone, and are against any extension 
of the doctrine of nationalisation. 


Our views are just the same as they 
always have been. We are still firmly con- 
vinced that the Industry under the present 
organisation can serve the Nation better than 

t could as a State monopoly, and we, who 
om responsible for the conduct of. this 
business feel that it is our duty to take all the 
steps that we are legitimately entitled to take 
to try to convince people that the best inter- 
ests of the Nation are served by leaving the 
Steel Industry as it is, operated under private 
enterprise, controlled by people who have 
spent the whole of their lives in steel, who 
have built up an unrivalled reputation for 
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labour relations and good management, and 
have proved that they are fully aware of 
‘their duties to their customers and to the 
economic well being of the Nation. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion I should like to pay tribute 
to all those employed by the Group for their 
contribution to the year’s results. The friend- 
ship and mutual understanding which have 
been such a feature of this company through- 
out its history remain strong. This is grati- 
fying to me and to my colleagues for there 
is still much work to be done, but with so 
many willing helpers in the organisation I 
feel sure that we shall overcome whatever 
difficulties may lie ahead of us. 








TATE & LYLE, 
LIMITED 


AN ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN 1958 


Goops AND SERVICES PURCHASED FROM 
OUTSIDE :— 


Raw. Materials (including £19,854,674 
Duty, Levy, etc.) 

Fuel and Power 

Packing Materials 

Other Refinery Expenses 


Other Expenses including deselitn 
(£118,539), Selling and Distribution 


VALUE ADDED or Net Output :— 
Wages, Salaries, National Insurance 
and Employees’ Benefits .. 


Provided for Renewals of Plant uae 
Machinery and eee of 
other Fixed Assets 


United Kingdom Taxation on Profits 
Amount placed to Reserves 


Dividends to Ordinary and Preference 
Stockholders (Net) é 


VALUE OF Export SALEs (including £7,967,449 — 


and Levy Drawback, etc.) 


VaLUE OF Home TRADE SALES AND Onin: Sectinn 


TOTAL INCOME ... 


~ 


Proportion of 
each £1 
of Income 
£ £ we a 
102,084,637 15 10} 
1,952,758 3} 
4,607,955 84 
1,597,901 3 
5,177,041 94 
a 115,420,292 
7,482,615 rs 
1,616,781 3 
2,470,606 4} 
967,517 1} 
872,913 1} 
ee 13,410,432 


£128,830,724 £1 0 0 





33,794,896 3.3 
95,035,828 14 9 
£128,830,724 £1 0 0 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 


HILE the full accounts of Hawker 
W SSiddeley left the impression that a 
capital issue of some kind could not be 
long delayed, they also suggested that this 
issue, when it came, would not fund 
completely the £10} million in bank 
overdrafts in Canada and the £23 million 
in this country. The impression created 
by the full accounts has contributed to 
the recent firmness of the company’s 
{1 ordinary units ; they now stand at 
31s. 6d. and yield, on the maintained 
dividend of 10 per cent, £6 7s. per cent. 

Now shareholders have been told that 
the group is intent on raising about £15 
million. With the air of an actor throw- 
ing away his lines, the chairman, Sir 
Thomas Sopwith, said at the annual 
general meeting that talks had begun 
about a £15 million issue of a conver- 
tible debenture stock. Thus the group 
will fund nearly half of its total indebted- 
ness and will be financing permanently 
something more than the “hard core” 
of its indebtedness—the £10 million owed 
by the Brush Group—in this country. 
A convertible debenture issue may 
look from the company’s standpoint the 
ideal solution of its financing problems, 
promising shareholders a fixed rate of 
interest while the process of reorganisa- 
tion and consolidation is being com- 
pleted and a share in the equity when 
the group’s new interests really begin 
to pay off. Nonetheless, the directors 
have drawn a bow at a venture, for 
institutional investors are already having 
second thoughts about convertible de- 
bentures. It is to these investors that 
Hawker, just as any other big borrower 
must, has to look for support and it 
remains to be seen whether they will 
agree that this is the exceptional case 
where a convertible debenture is justi- 
fied. The divectors will no doubt ex- 
plain in time why they have chosen this 
method of raising new money when a 
rights issue of ordinary stock for a 
smaller amount seemed at least theo- 
retically possible. 

A convertible debenture, by post- 
poning the day when the equity is 
diluted, will give the group an oppor- 
tunity of tackling its “main task” of 
completing the “consolidation and re- 
organisation ” of its new interests. But 
the directors seem to be absolutely 
convinced of the rightness of their 
decision to diversify the group so much 
that its industrial activities now account 
for about 70 per cent of total net assets. 
Diversification of this radical order 
means, Sir Thomas suggests, that the 
group can deal from strength and can 
“move whichever way trade and com- 
mon sense dictates.” Looking at the 
more immediate future, he says the order 
book is “ substantial ” and the plant and 
equipment are “up to date” and he is 
confident of the group’s ability to go on 
earning “good profits.” So far in the 
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current financial year turnover and 
profits have been maintained, and Sir 
Thomas expects the full year’s results to 
be “ satisfactory.” This, as a whole, is 
a cheerful sounding report from a group 
that has invested large sums of money 
in ventures far removed from its tradi- 


.tional business of making aeroplanes and 


that has had to face up to big new 
manageria] problems. And it is, of 
course, DOSCO that is the crucial test 
for the Hawker Siddeley management. 


DISCOUNT HOUSE PROFITS 


TT? sharp decline in money rates from 
the abnormal peaks reached in 1957 
has evidently affected the earnings of the 
discount houses even more favourably 
than it did those of the banks. A dis- 
count company, unlike a deposit bank, 
has to pay interest on virtually the whole 
of the resources it employs in financing 
its portfolios of bills and bonds; and 
when rates are falling the decline 
becomes fully effective almost immedi- 
ately upon interest payable but does not 
affect interest receivable until the bills 
and bonds in portfolio mature and have 
to be replaced. In a phase of falling rates, 
therefore, the true profit margins on 
running the portfolios are substantially 
wider than the current margins between 
money rates on the one hand and bill 
rates and bond yields on the other. This 
factor, plus the associated recovery in 
the market value of short bond portfolids, 
is clearly reflected in the results announ- 
ced by the three large discount houses 
that make up their accounts at end 
December. Each of the three reports a 
substantial increase in profit and each is 
either paying or foreshadowing an 
increase in. dividend. However, these 
increases are no more than the market 
expected: in each case the shares dropped 
a little on the announcement, though the 
losses were subsequently made good. 
The Union Discount, giant of the 
market and the only one of the big 
houses to have maintained its dividend 
through the difficult years since 1954, 
is repeating its payment of 12} per cent 
for 1958; but the directors propose to 
take a scrip issue of one for five 
(capitalising £1,108,800 of reserves) and 
hope to maintain the present rate on the 
increased capital. Thus the distribution 
for 1959 should be the equivalent of 15 
per cent on present capital. The Union 
shows a big rise in profits, from £415,253 
to about £550,000—the highest yet. The 
carry forward is raised from £917,295 
to £1,069,000. The National Discount, 
as reported last week. raised its divi- 
dend from 10 to 12 per cent (back to the 
1954 level). Its profits show a big 
rise, but, as at Alexanders, they are 
still well below their 1954 level. Alex- 
anders is paying 7} per cent, after last 
year’s cut to § per cent; but the rate in 
1954 was 12} per cent. Profits have 
recovered smartly from {£50,900 to 









£166,943, after provision for depreciation 
of securities—which is now fully covered 
in the balance sheet. The carry forward 
is up from £142,000 to £198,543. 


BORAX (HOLDINGS) 


S Borax (Holdings) has been prolific 
44 in quarterly statements of profits and 
interim progress reports from its direc- 
tors, its preliminary statement for the full 
year to September 30th contains few 
surprises for investors. But the few new 
facts which do emerge make depressing 
reading. The ordinary dividend, paid 
out of the reserves of the parent company 
in thig country, is left unchanged at 5}d. 
per unit—just as it was expected it 
wo be. The trading profits of the 
group over the full year have fallen from 
£2,970,780 to £1,624,997 and its net 
profits have more than halved, dropping 
from £1,203,237 to £573,976. This means 
that trading profits in the last quarter of 
the financial year amounted to only 
£453,227 and thus ran below the profit 
of £592,813 earned in the third quarter 
and the one of £533,382 earned in the 
second quarter. In a supplementary 
report to this statement the chairman, 
Lord Clitheroe, says that though borate 
sales “are as great as they have ever 
been ” not all the difficulties in bringing 
the new plant at Boron into production 
have yet been overcome. On the other 
side of the business, Lord Clitheroe 
describes the immediate future of the 
potash industry as being “far from 
bright.” Shareholders already know of 
the passing of the first dividend by the 
subsidiary, United States Borax and 
Chemical, in respect of the current year. 
The Borax §s. units now stand at 
16s. ro}d. and yield only 2.6 per cent. 
These units in 1955 and 1956 were bid 
up to fantastically high levels. As yet 
the new developments put in train by 
the re-organised group have not produced 
the results that: were discounted in that 
boom. 


LOMBARD BANKING 


~ vigorous company has stood apart 
from the other big finance houses in 
their affiliations with commercial banks : 
instead, it is spreading its interests 
through the Commonwealth and is seek- 
ing to absorb other smaller finance 
houses in Britain. Its latest acquisition, 
following the purchase of Awley Finance 
from Vactric last summer, is Equity 
Credit. This medium sized company 
has been bought from Mr Bernard 
Sunley and his associates, in exchange 
for 421,053 new Lombard ordinary 
shares of §s. (the present shares stand 
at 21s. 3d.) plus £200,000 in cash. The 
net profits of Equity Credit in the year 
to end-February, 1958, were £56,000, and 
group assets at that date were £2,238,384. 
The main business was in vehicles, plant 
and machinery; and the group had sub- 
sidiaries in the Bahamas and Jamaica. 
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Thus Lombard acquires interests in the 
West Indies, adding to those in Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Rhodesia, Uganda and 
Singapore. Another valued aspect of 
this acquisition is the experienced staff 
—Mr R. S. Davenport is continuing as 
managing director of Equity Credit. 
Also, Lombard may now be hoping to 
get some of the financing business for 
Caterpillar tractors of Blackwood Hodge, 
of which Mr Sunley is chairman. 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


HIS giant finance house is broadening 
T its business further. It has pur- 
chased, for £636,000 from _ private 
holders, the capital of British Trusts 
Association, a member of the Issuing 
Houses Association. UDT was already 
engaged in issuing business, and repre- 
sented in the association, through its 
ownership of Old Broad Street Securi- 
ties. The new acquisition will 
strengthen its hand in _ long-term 
financing. 


RADIO RENTALS 


HE demand for rented radio and tele- 

vision receivers has thrived but the 
industry has not been the authorities’ 
favourite child. The curbs were first 
put on hire purchase and then they were 
put on rentings. Last year, however, 
controls over renting were completely 
removed. Controls or no controls the 
renters have done remarkably well and 
in particular Radio Rentals has ex- 
panded at a cracking pace. For much 
of its financial year to August 31st the 
renting controls were still in force yet 
the number of installations carried out by 
the group rose by 15 per cent, with the 
written down value of rented equipment 
rising from £5 million to £6.9 million 
over the year. The group has always 
traded on a narrow margin of liquidity, 
and pressure has been relieved—the 
authorities permitting—by a stream of 
rights issues. In February, 1958, when 
the Treasury still frowned on the raising 
of new capital by HP or renting com- 
panies the group raised money from its 
shareholders by the indirect and un- 
controlled route of a “shell” trans- 
action. Permission has now been 
obtained from the Treasury for a 
straightforward rights issue of 1,600,000 
ordinary shares of 5s. each at 5s. per 
share. It has been the practice of Radio 
Rentals to inject a substantial bonus 
element into its issues and now does so 
again with this one for five rights issue, 
which at the current market price of 
338. 9d. puts a value of 3s. 6d. per share 
on the rights. 

The new issue will bring in about 
£1,200,000. This should ease the strain 
on finance, as shown in the latest 
balance sheet by the excess of £1,211,709 
in current liabilities over current assets. 
Profit retentions are inevitably an im- 
portant—though not  self-sufficient— 
source of the group’s finance. The 
advance.in gross profits from £3,350,688 
to a record level of £4,194,643 was 
finally reflected in a rise in net profits 
from £613,410 to £804,658 and this 
enabled the directors to transfer 
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£750,000 (against £405,000) to general 
reserve. The ordinary dividend 
has been set at 1§ per cent; this is 
equivalent to the 1956-57 payment, 
but in addition a special interim 
payment of 5 per cent has been declared. 
The existing shares are thus on a divi- 
dend basis of 20 per cent and at their 
current price of 33s. 9d. they yield only 
3 percent. That dividend will no doubt 
be at least maintained on the increased 
capital and thus the new shares are 
offered at a yield of 63 per cent. The 
issue, in fact, sweetens the yield for 
investors, though in considering the new 
offer they will note that Mr P. Perring- 
Thoms, the chairman, says that the 
present high peak of public demand will 
undoubtedly level off in due course. 


JOSHUA HOYLE 


Aum tough year seems to be in 
fi store for Joshua Hoyle & Sons, 
in the year to September 3oth last. 
The statement by Mr Ducket, the 
chairman, issued in December with the 
full accounts made no direct comment 
on future prospects but at the annual 
general meeting Mr Enright, the deputy 
chairman, argued that the concentration 
of trade into the hands of big buyers 
such as chain stores and mail order 
houses, has made the cotton industry 
more vulnerable to recession than ever 
before. Buying, he said, had become 
“disorderly and spasmodic,” making it 
impossible to maintain an even flow of 
production. 

The company’s difficulties, shared by 
others in the cotton industry, are of long 
standing. Mr Ducket had already 
stressed that the Hongkong agreement, 
though welcome, would be little more 
than a temporary palliative unless it 
provided “reasonable ceilings for a long 
period of time”. He added that a 
breathing space was essential if Joshua 
Hoyle were to develop its output of more 
specialised cloths made from Nylon and 
Terylene. 

As the 1957-58 ordinary dividend, 
which was cut to § per cent from 8 per 
cent in 1956-57 was short earned for 
the second time in three years, share- 
holders will perhaps have to pin their 
hopes for a dividend on the fact that 
Joshua Hoyle possessed £848,961 in 
liquid assets at the end of the financial 
year. But their hopes cannot be very 
sanguine ones for Mr Enright revealed 
that the company has been forced “to 
go to the limits of short time running,” 
with its “resultant heavy losses.” 
Demand has picked up following the end 
of the credit squeeze but the continued 
imports of foreign cloth and uncertainty 
about the yarn spinners’ mark-up 
obviously restrict the scope for recovery. 
The yield of 6.2 per cent offered by the 
2s. shares at 1s. 74d. is low in comparison 
with the yields offered by other cotton 
equities. 


WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE 
AND SIGNAL 


ftp advance of only {10,614 to 
£2,704,709 in gross profits which the 
directors of Westinghouse Brake and 
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Signal reports for the year to September 
27th last is a little disappointing.. The 
chairman, Captain A. R. S. Nutting, 
over a year ago said that orders on hand 
(of which those coming from overseas 
form a high proportion) ensured a very 
busy year and he anticipated profits at 
least as satisfactory as those earned in 
1956-57. The prosperity of Westing- 
house is largely geared to the moderni- 
sation programme of British Railways 
for which it supplies braking and signal- 
ing equipment. But the group also 
makes compressed air and vacuum brakes 
for commercial: vehicles, handling plant 
for collieries, and metal rectifiers. The 
subsidiary owning the “ Vespa” motor 
scooter business and the companies 
operating in the Commonwealth have 
also made significant contributions to 
profits in the past. 

Such a group as Westinghouse must 
spend large sums on fixed assets and 
research from retained earnings and 
therefore cannot afford to be too liberal 
in its dividends. Hence the decision to 
maintain the ordinary dividend at 10 per 
cent should come as no surprise, for net 
profits have fallen by £27,116 to 
£879,235, following an increase in 
depreciation by £118,979 to £669,608. 
The dividend is covered only about 
twice by earnings and the yield of 4.7 
per cent on the £1 ordinary shares, now 
standing at 42s., looks forward to 
better results than those just published. 


EDGAR ALLEN 


DGAR ALLEN, the Sheffield steel and 

tool makers and engineers, suffered 
a substantial reduction in its profits in 
the: six months to September 3oth, and 
with less than three months of the 
financial year to run the directors see 
no immediate prospect of any improve- 
ment. The galling fact for the directors 
is that profits fell sharply although turn- 
over was running at a higher rate than 
the record level achieved in 1957-58. 
The galling fact for Edgar Allen’s 
ordinary shareholders is that the direc- 
tors have deemed it necessary to cut the 
interim ordinary dividend from 5 to 4 
per cent even though the full year’s 
dividend of 124 per cent paid in 1957-58 
was almost covered three times by avail- 
able earnings and the balance sheet 
showed an adequate balance of liquid 
resources. The {£1 ordinary shares fell 
48. to-32s. on the announcement. This 
result demonstrates how quickly 
engineering and tool-making firms can 
swing from conditions of boom to those 
of recession. One British subsidiary and 
the French subsidiary were alone 
responsible for the increase in sales, and 
sales by the parent company and other 
subsidiaries have fallen. As long ago 
as last March the directors spoke of a 
reduction in the value of unexecuted 
orders and of the growing severity of 
price competition. 


ILLINGWORTH MORRIS 


ee woollen industry is in a more 
confident mood, encouraged particu- 
larly by the steadying of wool prices. 
Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, the chairman 
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of Illingworth Morris, which successfully 
bid for a controlling interest in Salts 
(Saltaire) last October, tells shareholders 
that there are signs of revival in the 
volume of business. He states that 
American trade for the autumn season 
was good and that if the home and 
European markets respond in the same 
way the group’s mills may revert to full 
production. Industry has run down its 
stocks, and once trade does expand 
Illingworth Morris will be well placed, 
as it can now quote shorter delivery 
dates. The recession has allowed the 
group to consolidate financially; the 
run down in its own stocks from 
£3,891,252 to £1,969,443 in the year: to 
September 30th permitted almost full 
repayment of the overdraft of 
£1,581,001. As the directors paid an 
ordinary dividend for 1957-58 at an 
effective rate of 74 per cent (by adding a 
special “profits tax” interim of 5 per 
cent to the 24 per cent dividend), from 
equity earnings of only 9 per cent, 
shareholders can reasonably look 
forward to its repetition in the current 
year. This puts the 4s. shares at 4s. 43d. 
on a yield of nearly 7 per cent. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS 


ee moulding powders, 
unbreakable china, and fittings for 
a variety of trades, British Industrial 
Plastics is one of the leading firms in the 
plastics industry, and it has shared fully 
in that industry’s postwar expansion. In 
the year to September 30th BIP’s gross 
profits, despite more difficult trading 
conditions, rose by 8 per cent from 
£906,248 to £979,129. But a sharp jump 
of £41,707 in depreciation, reflecting 
investment in new plant and equipment, 
cut the gain in net profits to 5} per 
cent (from £296,073 to £312,508). Share- 
holders were told in September that 
profits in the first nine months of the 
financial year were 20 per cent higher 
but the directors then emphasised the 
fact that as the last quarter of the 
previous financial year had been an ex- 
ceptionally good one, a proportionate 
improvement for the full twelve months 
could not be expected. The £500,000 
then raised by a “rights” issue was to 
be used in part to finance BIP’s “ much 
increased turnover,” the remainder 
being ear-marked for the construction 
of a plant to manufacture formaldehyde 
and the modernisation of three factories 
operated by BIP Chemicals. 

Following the repeated 7} per cent 
interim on the old ordinary capital of 
£1,247,087, the directors have main- 
tained the final at 124 per cent on the 
new capital as they promised they would 
at the time of the rights issue. On a 20 
per cent dividend, the 2s. shares at 
78. 3d.xd yield 54 per cent. 


DAVID BROWN 


O= the preference shares of the 
David. Brown Corporation are 
quoted on Throgmorton Street. The 
ordinary shares are privately held. This 
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family business serves a number of 
markets and manufactures a _ wide 
range of products, including gear-boxes, 
gear-cutting machines, machine tools, 
castings, tractors and motor cars. In the 
year ended June 30th the development 
departments’ “ careful and patient study ” 
enabled the group to penetrate new 
markets; and the group’s efforts to 
develop new products, to invest in new 
plant and to rationalise production are 
paying off. In the latest year, the value 
of orders increased and turnover ran at 
a new record level, and net profits rose 
from £177,750 to £234,334. One reason 
for the comparative lack of buoyancy in 
net profits is that the company, intent 
on self-financing, does not pay an 
ordinary dividend and thus it was one 
of the companies to lose, rather than 
gain, from the introduction of a flat fate 
of profits tax. 

But self-financed expansion has left 
the group short of cash, as the overdraft 
of £2,241,546 shows. Stocks rose by 
over £653,000 to £6,707,952 as cus- 
tomers are demanding shorter delivery 
dates, though Mr Brown says much of 
this increase is seasonal. Competition is 
still severe, he adds, and orders are won 
only on narrowed margins of profit. 
But orders in hand are worth over 
£7 million and all divisions, except the 
foundries, seem to have more than 
sufficient work. The {1 54 per cent 
preference shares, quoted at 16s. to yield 
7 per cent, are covered nearly five times 
by earnings. 


ASSOCIATED COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES 


HE commercial motor manufacturers 

have not shared in the prosperity 
enjoyed by the manufacturers of private 
cars and in his statement to share- 
holders in Associated Commercial 
Vehicles about a year ago Lord 
Brabazon, the chairman, again said that 
“body building capacity in this country 
is in excess of probable require- 
ments.” 

Hence another fall in equity earnings 
Was not unexpected, but the slump from 
£430,618 to £163,003 in group net 
profits, despite a saving of £346,167 in 
tax, did surprise investors. Sales seem 
to have fallen in practically every market 
and in their report the directors say that 
keen competition reduced profit margins. 
There were also “a number of non- 
recurring factors . . . particularly the run- 
ning down of production at Stockport. 
This factory has now ceased operation 
and production has been transferred to 
other group factories.” The ordinary 
dividend has inevitably been cut—from 
the 224 per cent paid since 1951 to 10 
per cent. But a special “ profits tax” 
interim of 5 per cent payable with the 
final dividend is also declared. Effec- 
tively, the dividend has come down from 
224 to 15 per cent. Trading, the direc- 
tors add, is now at “a more encouraging 
level” and in the current year earn- 
ings should accrue from the produc- 
tion of the “Routemaster” buses. At 
4os. 6d. the £1 ordinary shares yield 
7.4 per cent. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Dec. 3! jan. 14 jan. 28 
LAST DEALINGS: jan. 13 jan. 27° Feb. 10 
ACCOUNT DAY: Jan. 20 Feb. 3 Feb. 17 





Cc. stocks were again strong 
this week. Short dated issues were 
in demand, Conversion 43 per cent 1963 
gaining * to 101}$ and Funding 2} per 
cent 1956-61 nearly 7 to 97%, as there 
‘was some buying in front of the repay- 
ment on Thursday of Conversion 2} per 
cent. In medium dated issues, Transport 
5 per cent 1968-73 rose by +t# to 79}. 
Corporation loans were very firm, 
Birmingham 34 per cent 1966-71 rising 
by } to 764 and Bristol the same amount 
to 98}. Dealings began in the new Fife 
Loan at a premium of 1 and the price 
then settled down at 3 premium. 

Industrial equities remained fairly 

strong before the week-end, reflecting 
the recovery on Wall Street and antici- 
pating the prospect of buying by unit 
trusts. Monday was the last declaration 
day for the three month options bought 
when dealings in options were resumed 
at the beginning of last October. The 
declaration of many “call” options was 
absorbed without much difficulty by the 
dealers. 
‘ At the beginning of the new account 
interest in equities waned a little, but 
nonetheless, there were many gains over 
the week to Wednesday’s close, and The 
Economist indicator rose from 249.3 to 
252.9. In the engineering section Murex 
rose by 3s. to 47s. 3d. and Metal Box by 
Is. 9d. to 69s. Among electricals, John- 
son and Philips gained 2s. to 29s. 6d., 
Ultra Electric 1s. 3d. to 11s. 3d. and 
Plessey 3s to 748. In Chemicals, 
Reichold were firm, rising by 1s. 3d. to 
23s. 44d. and British Xylonite gained 
Is. 6d. at 48s. 9d... In shipping shares, 
Donaldson gained 1s. at 24s. and P. and 
O. deferred rose the same amount to 
38s. 3d. In the building section Wall- 
paper deferred rose §s. to 84s. 9od., 
Eastwoods 1s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. and Costain 
Is. 10}d. to 63s. 9d. In motors, Jaguar 
jumped by 2s. 3d. to 41s. 9d. on the 
record output and sales. Among news- 
paper shares, Amalgamated Press shot up 
from. 50s. 9d. to 54s. 6d. and Daily Mirror 
“A” from 22s. 9d. to 23s. 14d. In 
breweries, Bass rose by 2s. to 46s. 6d. 
and in distilleries, Teachers advanced 
from 33s. to 36s. 6d. xd. Tobacco shares 
were strong, “ Bats” rose by 2s. 24d. to 
58s. 74d. and Gallaher by 2s. 6d. to 44s. 
9d. In stores, Woolworth gained 2s. 44d. 
to §2s. 44d. and Gamage ts. 6d. at 63s. 
6d. In the HP field, Bowmaker rose by 
2s. 3d. to 34s. 10d. and UDT jumped 
from 116s. 6d. to I2Is. 

In the property field, British Land rose 
by 15s. 6d. to 25s. 44d. and Town and City 
jumped by 7s. 6d. to 32s. 6d. In Kaffir 
shares, finance house issues were 
weaker but there were some gains among 
the OFS producers, Loraine closing on 
Wednesday 1s. 74d. higher at 26s. 6d. and 
FS Geduld 1s. 3d. higher at 115s. Among 
coppers, Rhodesian Anglo-American 
jumped from 80s. 74d. to 83s. 14d. but 
“Tanks” lost 2s, at §3s. In rubber 
shares, “ Suas ” were 2s. better at 66s. 6d. 


US Dollar premiums NIL on $2.80} 



































































* Ex dividend. 1 Tax free. 2 Assumed average life 9! years. 
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§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in & ij Ex capitalisation. YJ Ex rights. 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7*2 sterling. (h) After 
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1049, | 99! | Exchequer 5!5% ..... . 1966 | 104%, | 1054, | 211 0 2 . 9 21/9 ob 3,0 
853 Funding 3%.......- 1966-68 | 85%* | 853,* | 3 9 9 41/10, 4b) 6 a 
9755 a Victore ae 222192076 97%, | Ble |g2 12 8 | 4 9 If | 85/- /9 8b) 44 
893, 81%, | Conversion Be 9M 89 893, 36 0 41) 4 88/- 45/3 IS cc} 0 ¢ 
100', | 971, | Conversion 5145. ...... 1974 | 985, | 997%, | 3 1-9 | 5 7 0 | 58/6 |34/7, | Mhb| 4 a 
78314 | 7g | Treasury 312% 1977-80 | 78'5 | 78% | 3 8 8 | 5 3 7I | 73/3 | 41/- 7 b| Sa 
78% | 70% | Treasury 3! aoe i and 1979-81 | 78% | 777% *| 3 9 6 | 5 4 311 55/6 | 43/9 3%b| 3%e 
103 98', | Funding 5!3 1982-84 | 1017;4* | 1013, | 3 | § | 5-7 4e | 2779 | 23/- IS b| 10 a 
67', | 60! Redempcicn 39% 2.198696 67, | 675 | 3 410 | 419 21 | B67- | 48/6 Ma] 10 b 
741. | 64%, | Funding 3!,%..... 1999-2004} 72%* | 735 | 3 26) 5 0 I! 
765, | 69% | Consols 4% . .after Feb. 1957 | 75° 75* 3 13 | 5 & SE} sae | 31/- 6 b| 3a 
69%4 | 63'g | War Loan 312% ..after 1952| 67% | 676 | 219 8 | 5 4 IF] 227 | iam, |] m6] 5 o 
687, | 62% | Conv. 315° ey: after Apr. 1961 | 68g | 67'%¢ | 219 9 | 5 4 7E] eso | 27/1, | 5 c| Be 
60 545, Cy tae after Apr. 1966 | 59, 59!, 218 6 S$ 2 4 10/1, | 6/3 5 a| 0 b 
53 463, Consols 210% a 53 534 | 214 0 | 414 OF | gag” | sey, | 5c] 6 
5134 | 46% | Treasury 212% after Apr. 1975 | 50% | SOI, | 217 | | 419 OF} Bhig | Baie 5 a| 13!56 
955, | 90g | British Electric 4',% 1967-69 | 945" | 947% | 3 210 | S IIIT 
78% | 72g | British Electric 3%4 1968-73 | 78% | 79, | 312 7-| 5 2 91 
75'. | 685, | British Electric e.. 1974-77 | 75!) | 76% | 310M | S EU D o97 | aye eel 4a 
887, 825, | British Electric a, 1974-79 | 887, 89!4 342) 5 4 21} d07m, | raya | 2m 55, b 
7812 | 72% | British Electric 313% 1976-79 | 78. | 7%, | 3 810 | 5-3 91) D7? | Mig | 48) isp 
885, | 827% | British Gas 4%..... 1969-72 | 877_* | SB.* | 3 7 O | 5 3 41] 71/6 | 42/10.) 5S a} 10 b 
Me 79'4 | British Gas 315%. ...1969-71 | 863, 867g 37 4] 5 8 OF} 37 | 24/3 5136] 230 
68!, 60714 | British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 | 68!, 683, 34 0 | 417 BIT 447 8/71, | 18 ¢] 6a 
783, | 7246 | Brit. Transport 3%..1968-73 | 78% | 7%. | 312 7 | 5 2 91] 16/6 | 12/6 5 81. b 
at 79, | Brit. Transport 4%. 1972-77 | 85 855, | 3 610 | 5 4 FI} 22/- | 15/3 1236) 5 @ 
60!5,, | Brit. Transport 362. .1978-88 | 67% | 68% | 3 Bil | 5 1 10! 
= iene peepee — ae 3/3 Zee Ma a 
‘ ‘ | . . a 
Prices, 1958/9 | Price, | Price, Yield, 1 2 7 
: eixep mevenest | fen, | Prin, | iets | 418 | Bim, | ate! sae E 
re 1959 | 1959 | 1959 ; ‘ 4 
High Low | 61/10! | 44/6 10 b 4a 
acne maces aieneatsSestiates — ate SS | 29/9 3a} 66 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL iad w3 ore Ine} Ire 
100g | 96% | Australia 312% ........0005 are | 100, | 217 61 i 
106'. | 977% | Australia 6%...... 106". | 5 7 3e 
763, | 73'4 | Ceylon 4%..... | 76% | 6 6 7! 
1021, 941, Jamaica 6% sahara 102'4 5 17 Oe | 13/10'.| 6/7!, 12 ¢ 4a 
106!, 977, | New Zealand 6% | 106! 5 9 2e | 51/9 31/9 6 b 320 
1017, | 913, | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ..... 1976-79 | 101', | 101% | 5 16 Se | 48/9 | 39/- INre| Ie 
745, | 69 Southern Rhodesia 2!5%........- 1965-70 | 73, | 73, | SUSHI] 7/10) 4/11. | Bc] 4 4 
CORPORATION AND Wo/- | 6/7, | Bc} 12 
PUBLIC BOARDS es te a ere | L4/4ty Nb} feo 
102 98, Agricultural Mortgage 5'9%...... 1980-85 2 e = 24 
105 967, | Birmingham we Adtwee 1974-76 | 1023, °| 103 5 9 te | 26/1") | 12/5! 14° b| Tha 
923, 86 PM BIG: innsdcenacawbcs +e 1958-63 | 923, 92!5 5 2 oF | 51/3 32/9 20 ¢ 74.4 
97 91', CORIO ORNs «5 v0 ase tadiccoeed 1966-68 | 96!, | 97 5 3 II | 14/41, 8/7, 6'2b 3! 
1003, 96!5 Corporation of London 5!4%..... 1976-79 | 100 | 1003, 5 410! | 21/412 | 14/3 Th ¢ Ty ¢ 
573, | 53 aah te cae after 1920| 56, | 56% | 5 5 9f | 48/6 | 29/3 S°a| téab 
64 56 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 | 63 | 6334 5 | 3! 1] 34/9 24/9 3e@ 7 
FOREIGN BONDS — 106/3 | 82/9 ne: ee 
106 83 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....| 104 106 Sid 
182!, | 154 German 5/5% 1930 (Enfaced 4!2%)........ 179 182! md 
24!4 123, Greek 7% ‘Kefugee cwdbebetcgechsoe 1924 | 23!, 24 Nil 47/6 26/6 8 b 4.0 
169 160 Japan 5% (Enfaced) .........scee00- 907 | 1643, | 165!, aaa 50/- 27/9 9 b 
H19!, | 105'2 | Japan Oe MRM 5.5. avedeens 1924 | 118t, | b4ige ‘i 24/9 | 16/- s-s) 3s 
57 48 Uruguay 3!'2% Bonds (Assented)......... | 56 57 24/44 8/9 Ma} 12 b 
/-" | 18/6 5 a| 126 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES — 
enccreenogeter — eee | BY | ton} Seb] 228 
fg " Jan. an. lan. | \ 2 2 b 
i | 7 7 | 4 7 | 14 | 40/4 | 297103) 5 a] 1226 
$ $ $ $ $ | $ | 38/41, | 30/- I2,¢] Qa 
Ath. Topeka... | 28!2 | 30!, | Boeing..... ++ | 4412 | 43!2 | Inter. Nickel .. | 865, | 88!, 6/8', | 4/3 6c 4 a 
Can. Pacific.... | 293g | 29% |Celanese...... 27% | 27% |inter. Paper... 119 120 52/-. | 38/41, | 10 b| 5 a 
Pennsylvania...| 19 | 185g | Chrysler ...... 52 | 52!g | Kennecott. .... 98'2 102% | jot, | 10/1! @el Ne 
Union Pacific ..| 35% |.36 |Col. Palmolive. | 95 | 923, |Monsanto ..... | 398 | 40) Ff agyany | 33/1. | 22,¢| We 
Amer. Electric. Ls | Sit, [Crown Zeller, . | 60's | 59'2 | Nat. Distillers . | 30% | 30% | 34 19° 19 na 5 2 b 3 2 . 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. (233%, (234! | Distillers Seag..| 34'g | 36 | Pan-American..| 24% | 27% | 13/71, | @/10,| 3 @| 10 b 
Cons. Edison .. | 643, | 65% |Douglas....... | 57!2 | 56% | Procter Gamble| 7434 | 7653 | 30/6 15/3 Tael The 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. | Gilg | 64 ody OM ll Rae pee ees | Jo |= 
ndard Gas..| 3 3 t. ak .. 4 | Sears Roebuck. | | 40!g 
hanes Corpn.. an a Ford Motor ... 53° 555, {Shell Oil ...... | 82 | 854 es) 14/93, ie ¢ 3 a4 
Western Union| 30!4 | 32'4 [Gen. Electric ..| 77!g | 79'2 |Socony-Mobil.. | 487g | 48!, a3 in 334b * a 
Alcoa......... 86! | 887% |General Foods. | 76 | 77', |Stand. Oil ind.. | 47% | 48% | 34/3 | 17/3 | 25, gze 
Aluminium ....| 31%, | 32% |General Motors| 49!. | 49%4 |Stand. Oil N.J.. | 56% | 56! = / 2¢ 
Amer. Can.....| 50! | 49% | Goodyear ..... 118% /119'4 | 20th Cent. Fox. | 393, | 39%, | 34/3 | 20/3 25 b| 10 a 
Am. Smelting... | 47 | 494, [Gulf Oil...... */125', [125!. | Union Carbide. 125!2 [125 16/6 | 10/6 13-6¢| 7 @ 
Am. Viscose... | 373% | 37% |Heinz......... 67', | 71 JUS. Steel ....: | 95'g | 974 /9 | 37/3 2',6| I22¢ 
Anaconda ..... 6t!, | 67 fine. Bus. Mach... 514 West. Electric .| 71! 74 36/6 | 21/- 20 b| I22¢ 
Beth. Steel....."| 5! int. Harvester .| 41% | 42% | Woolworth ... | 54! | S75_ | 53/I'2 | 34/7. | 26236! 13434 























(a) interim dividend, (b) Final dividend. {(« 






ORDINARY ee beam. | | Vield, 
Jan, 7, rs 14, | Jan. 14, 
STOCKS 1959 | 1959" | 1959 
STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
Coleies «oi ss Sick £1 | 29/7!4* | 31/6 8-25 
Dorman Long ........- 28/9* | 29/10',| 8-03 
Steel Co. of Wales..... £1 | 22/6* | 23/9 7-5gre 
Stewarts & Lloyds ..... 28 29/4, | 7-49 
John Summers.........£1 | 38/9* | 40/- 8-00 
United Steel ..........£1 | 27/9* | 29/- 8-62 
John Brown ...........£1 | 32/- 31/9 6-30 
Cammell Laird ....... 5/- | 9/3 9/6 7-89 
Swan Hunter..........£1 | 60/- 60/- 6-00 
VOR a i cet kv cdecehe £1 | 36/3 36/3 5-52 
TONG 6 cctdtigmessdael £1 | 66/6 68/3 3-42 
Coventry Gauge..... 10/- | 18/41, | 17/3 6-30 
Alfred Herbert........ £1 | 41/6 -} 40/- 5-2 
Ransome & Marles....5/- | 16/9 17/t'y 4-38 
Renold Chains. ........ fi | 39/9 40/9 6°13 
Allied lronfounders ....£1 | 40/6 40/- 6-25 
Babcock & Wilcox. .... £1 | 49/9 49/3 5-28** 
British Aluminium ..... £1 | 81/6 83/9m 4-19** 
Davy & United........ £1 | 86/3 88/- 4-55 
Guest Keen...........£1 | 54/- 54/6 42 
Sbtel Bet: ion ewsesiar £1 | 67/3 69/- 3-48 
C. A. Pareens 6... .cese £1 | 53/6 55/6 2-70 
John Thompson...... 5/- | 24/6 24/3 5-15 
Tube Investments. ..... £1 | 73/9 76/- 4-61 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland... .£1 | 51/3 52/9 3-4] 
British Plaster Board. | ~ 22/- 21/10',| 5-71 
Richard Costain ....... 61/10!, | 63/9 2-75 
Crittall Manufacturing i) | 10/- 9/10',| 7-59 
| London Brick ......... 63/3 62/6 5-00 
Wall Paper Defd....... ti 79/9 | 84/9 4-33 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT | 
Albright & Wilson....5/- | 20/9 | 21/Iy 3-79 
Borax Defd....... ..--5/= | 17/4, | 16/1 2-0 
| Brit. Ind. Plasties ..... 2/-| 7/6 7/3*- 5°52 
DONE ack cn esnbcdhen £I | 69/- 68/9 4% 
RN. uid co sindu mittee ce £1 | 36/1', | 35/9 4-48 
International Paints ...4/- | 13/3 13/4!, 5:38 
Monsanto... ... 02.0% 5/- | 16/- 16/1, | 4-19 
Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- | 19/9* | 18/9 8-89 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
Re Fo oe oe £1 S7/- | 58/- | 5-17 
BRE ini. + dine enees £1 | 49/9 49/9 5-03 
sony Record <6... 4/- | 39/- 40/3 4-35 
M cekusmhnoheat's 10/- | 54/- 55/6 3-60** 
eames Electric........ £1 | 59/69 | 59/69 | 4-71 
General Electric ....... £\ | 38/9 39/3 5-10 
Pree, ieee /- | 15/7', | 15/3 4-10 
A. Reyrolle ........... tl | 94/9 95/- 3-68 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
British Motor 13/3 6-60** 
Ford Motor ........... 51/4, | 3-70 
Leyland Motor ... 45/6 5:49 
Rootes Motors . 7/9 | 413 
Standard Motor....... 5/- 9/- | 6-67 
Dunlop Rubber...... 10/- | 24/7!, | 24/7'2 6°16 
Joseph Lucas ........5- £1 | 44/6 44/3 4-52" 
Pressed Steel......... 5/- | 24/9 | 24/934 | 4:33 
Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 48/6 48/6 5-67** 
Bristol Aeroplane. ...10/- | 10/10!, aed | 9-64 
De Havilland.......... £1 | 17/- 16/114) 8-86 
Dowty Group..... ..10/- | 44/6 45/6 4-4 
Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 31/9 31/10, | 6-27 
Rolls-Royce ..........+ £1 \106/- = |106/- 3-77 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........ £1 | 45/3 46/6 5°38 
Albert E, Reed ........£1 | 48/9 49/9 5-63 
Sg eserves £1 | 24/- 23/9 6°74 
Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- | 22/9 24/U2 4-04 
Odhams Press....... 10/- | 26/6 26/3* 6-67 
TEXTILES | 
CC, GR cadoae -..-£1 | 22/- 22/4'2 7-82 
Fine Spinners ......... £1 | 20/6 20/7', | 9:70 
Lancashire Cotton .....£1 | 38/9* | 40/- 8-75 
Patons & Baldwins ..... £1 | 36/6 37/- 6°76 
Salts (Saltaire)........ 5/ 5/3 9-52 
Woolcombers......... 52/- 5-77 
Bradford Dyers 18/3 ose 
Calico Printers 38/3 11-76 
Courtaulds. .... i. 4-71 
industries ini | 11/9* | 11-06 
WEE. 6 Fe kondhesacs él 25/- 6-00 
DRAPERY & STORES oii 
Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/-.| 20/7', | 20/9 : 
Debenhams ..... -+-10/- | 28/41, | 29/3 | 10-26"" 
GARB. "A. .Ssaddaw nae 5/- | 32/1'4* | 33/42 4-87 
Harrods .............- fi 74/9 75/- 4-67 
House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- | 34/- 33/9 5-19 
Lewis's Investment ...4/- | 16/3 16/3 4-18 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’..5/- | 53/- | 53/4'2 | 3-04 
United Drapery ...... S/- | 35/- | 36/6 4°45 
Woolworth .......... 5/- | 50/- 52/41, | 3-82 





Year's 


Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest date. (m) Assented stock. 






30/- 
49/- 
63/- 
42/6 
140/- 
195/- 


120/- 
n5/- 
81/6 
34/11 
21/6 
121/3 
#/- 
13/1 


16/7 
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d, 
14, 
9! Prices 
Ao nl ee 
= . | j ividends 
High | Low (@) (b) (2) | be el Gries Price ‘ 
—, an. 7, . ield, P 
25 1959" | 1959" | 1959" a ee ae 
03 oo — | ~ wo 
57/- fo 6 - ; — Dividends 
4s a3 whe ¢ o e aide BANKING = 3 High | Low | (a) (b) (c) be He D tena. Ril ! 
00 ge 57/6 .s 52; b loa ‘gee a = cKS | an. 7 jan. 14 nie 
a DUR bvauk steers tees tibig einen ! . 14, | Jan. 
3 5/3 3 7 "es Midland - om - ai ar | #2 | 437 | % % LTR ees cel 1959" 
a! . eceees . . ——— 
= BP | tm, | me ae Westminster ‘B. oe 85/3° 4-4 | S46 fe We| '3: | Assoc. Brit. Pure 5 | Apter gor 
52 32/41, | 21/4 pa} (Seb) Dletrice.....-..-.---26 saae | 463 9/7 | 6/9 si 3 S| Secon me ee 
“2 wie ae) 2 $1 37e bia spsnae = ancel 6 ra. 1 oe [2 § b] 4 2 | British Oxygen... Mr | 44/9 | S/- | 3 
7 2 Com. Bk. of Scot. A’ | 5/- 9 /4'2* 4- 59/- 4 British gen..... £ / | 43 33 
= 36/9 | 27/6 S| bbl Reel Gece ches 2/-* 90 195 a3 | a's! wrelne Ropes ........2 1 | St/- /6 | 5:06 
BO 2S | otal ote Romi Ban of Sntaneei | @/e | 3/0” a ld ee ae ae | am | oa 
13 220%, | £1415, $2: (oe $2-tse Chartered Bank stcce este 69/6 4-60 se 11/84 & ¢ 8 pccer te ee S/- | S7/6 | 2/3 2-92 
oe ray Ts perme | RE (BE | £8 | Be wet | 5] B35] in Sots ae Poe tas | 3S 
' 28/- ¢| 9 ¢| Ba jontreal . 6-59 | 92/6 2 5 2@ | Thom a eebceracaeel 1 10 “69 
= | Pt] t s/isceanees ae | te | 28 |g Bb | ‘Be Turner & Nail 02 |i jie | oa 
“2 0/ . & S. Amer. £1 315 4-57¢ /- 2%6/- toe 3340 aaa Ke: : are 3 73/1" er 407 
70 mw we | eel FINANCIAL We. | ee ae ete ane le ae | Si weet] 3-73 
15 Se SS | eels b | Alexanders wis Sip, | bus ses. ..i0/- | 34/6 | 34/3 457 
61 aje | 32/9 6,0 644 b ae Discount ‘B’ -£1 £187, ao #7!y b 2 a | British ae 34/9 7-09 
140/- \102/6 362,¢| 1830 nion Discount . . . El =. 5-08 | '65/- 76 i746] 7 a | Burmah oe ft | 55 
rT Ws/- 17/6 tle-20 3. | Enplovers't en - aia | 4-08 we is a 208 me ine iss 
571 120/- 113/9 60 b 16-2b Equity & | Liability ... C en : 25/6 130, fe: ule ransport. ann . | £iMe le - 5-69 
2-75 5/ 86/3 | t50 b 40 a | Legal Law.... oa 140 4-31 eb| Tool Ww as : £l 49/6 | 16! 3-87 
- 154/- +20 gal & General ...... /6 |140/- 3-93 | 4% akefeld CC. 10/- | 65 145/3 
7-59 81 132!> ¢ | Pearl . Pe cscs Se \195/— /6 27/71 eS ai /9 4°52 
5-00 aii sane 1132 ¢ (F147 ¢ | Prudential “A... 3) boy. | (2-30 ae oe eee] aie SHIPPING 1o/- | 37/- | Sr/e | svas" 
"a 1/3 a ieio,| ‘ae! Mas rl Exchange, :202- Eh Wasie | ae roe | 14/6 10% ¢| 10 Brie. & Com'wealch. .10/— | 46/ ae 
3 | 73/3 2b) 7 ee ee 4-62 | 38/- 10 b ella. fine ia 
as 2a | Lomb: ee esveceees 5/- 81/6 3- 22/- 10 a Withy ...£1 | 19/9 /9 4:37 
40/- 4a ard Bankin / 93 17/9 12 8 b 3 London & Overseas ._ 5 il | 34 19/6 
3-79 tree! Wt | tere 5 Sacer: © > | 34/10!,| 3-seee} 9/¢ a 2-0), Rei tses Ses ae fee. ae 3 
2-60 oe U1 2b| 10 2| BET. “A Deld, ......5 tl 121/79 °| 3-4 “— jusl Felner ME Sh a oy tT | 5 soe | S00 
5-52 16/7! 7/1012} 2b 10 ¢| Cable & Defd. ......5/ 12/3 3 5 hi 9 ¢| Royal M: Smith ......10 37/3 | 38/3 5-00 
4°36 2 | 8/7, | 5 2 a| La Wireless... ..5/- 30 | '73/9 = [115/~ PP asewasees /~ \ 17/6 / 5-75 
et. ee 3/6 | 3 116/3 ia of Vi eee £i | 23 17/6 
4:8 124 London & or eeeees 10/- 13/7! 77 51 73/9 10 20 a An MINES /6 24/- eco 
5-38 ‘ounty ...10/- 3 2 3-67 /- 36/7', a a 616 gio-American Ss 7-50 
4-19 “ onan / fae 2-58** sean 23/10! = b @ a Ne iy Mining... ... 10/- [169/45 |16s 
8-0 Ae due tonne a-i7ee] 18/9 | 28/3 a| SO b n Carper. ate | are, | /— | 4-85 
as |B, |B <|  :| amass ae (8? | 2 3] $$) frase att Blan Nae? | 
"7 6/5! © 7 aiB eries ‘A’ > 46/6 35 ciatinns. *ha, 32/7!,* 6-19 
84/- 40/1" 7 b 2! ham Gr eee 5/- 121/10! 84/4! 50 «a 50 a Hartebeestf uld Fe 5/- 113 2 31/4! 
5-17 19/9 | 13/7! 9,.6| 5a ete. s 5/- 50/- 3 67/3 /4, | @ a| 8 oe eee cma 115/-— 15-94 
5-03 20/- 7/9" a 5 a | j. Lyons ‘A’ Maaeds 5/- 24/4! -00 130/- 41/6 125 b b | Western ee eset 5/- /6 63/- 4°35 
4- 7 / n fae... 2 | 4:10 80/7! 2 5 rn Holdings .. 68/3 | H-il 
se es la Bub] Sas] Sierspae ian We? | +2 [ern S12 | $3.75 8. s | De Beers Be Ze £1 | 2/9 we | ce 
4-7 47/- 2 5 a “atte... 5/- 19 y 8 2 20 . i ‘ e ieee . 
‘i 27/74 iss 10 a o - — FS se eeeeees ci 19) 5-06 9/9” 50/7" | 10 e| 36 London Tin ieee wae N23. ‘Sef 5-36 
“10 15/3 | 11/6 623b| 4 a ee Ne ! /9 ase. | one? | 45/71," Noga | 6! ep Thee eb SR at ee lee ‘ 
3-68 57/- | 37/ 6°a| i b Distillers .... 59/3 5-06 9/9 6/101 tis c| 2% b | Rhed. Sclenion Tau tre an 8/- 4-28 
13/9 | 9/4! 10 a/ 18 b | Flowers ... 46/6 67/- | a Moa} 4 tte teeter Tst. ..5/- | iy | @3/1" 12-50 
80/- P) 2 4 a\ 10 b | Guinness... 25/7! 4-95 11/7', af iS a as Renn Aavel IEP io/- | 5 /- | 18/7! 4-81h 
Wh/- /6 7! b | Ind C 14/9 4-16 /10!,| 60 26 | Tan itelope ..... S/_. | 5/7. | §3/9° 1-96h 
6-60" | 75/6 17° a| 1326) W cope & Aliso / /9 5-76 ¢} 2 a/T ganyika Cons... .| yo} Ss /9 4-84 
so BB em a7 | es] ue cermtnir (ae | | ER [BR RE | rem | ty | Ble] OP 
4:13 56/9 | a 5 a 1 a | Gri. Amer. Tobacco . Id él 78/9 72 2/3 | We tS a $ b | Cons. Tea 4 RUBBER 2 | W/74*| 3 
6-67 | = Il, b ee Gallaher F is : obacco . 10/- 102/- 4-90 i/t 134 | ii" 10 b 4 . — (Assam) ae él } 24/9 cid 
6-16 | imperial Yobaies.... 10/— | 42 | 58/7" . 4/- || 2/4, 16 b| 4 uwara Eliya.......... £i | 24 24/- | 18 
cco. / 44 4°94 10! 44 25 a\iG tee | /6 | 93 13 
45x Sees £1 | 55/- pryd 5:59 /e ad ~ 5lad 3 : ~ ereet Coan ms a | 17/3 | es 15-13 
‘ 2 | 7-06 he 8 ; iatic .... -| 1/3 ‘72 
5-67" THE ECO es jaye | 5 8 1215 @ | United Serdeng. 2.2.02) sox, | 08, | 33:3 
ou NOMIST” ORDIN pt Se See abel tod 18-73 
«0 ARY om Betong.::--£i | 64/6 | 66/6 | 15-04 
4-40 S$ » Defd. £1 | 53/9 | /6 |. 15-04 
$3 INDICATOR HARE STOCK EXCHAN jae | ss 
| * GE IND 
260 The LONDON ICATORS 
1958/9 Economist Indi 
5-38 Indicator* Yield % - ndicator 
5-63 . o | 
oe 71959] 2025 — 1958 
4-04 46-7 5 1957 
‘ 255- 5-15 
| 6-67 240 ’ as 4-98 pai High | 
/ 252-9 5-15 25 Low 
7-82 J cS 1 tt 
9-70 / Sy | cheb 26) | Gaty I 
8-75 / * 19 : » 26) | Guly 10) 171-2 
; 22 on 53 = 100. (Nov. 6) 
3 0 s Financial Times Indi 
5-77 jel Oe: Me: saad oa aan Ord Fixed | 2 “ag 
e ; “ne ~ Yield a | th% ore 
11-76 - ? age Int.t Consols | Bargains . 
4-71 ; eee 218- ied | Marked 1958 
14-06 200 fos a ales 5-31 ok SO | 1957 
oe i or, 3 es 219-5 5°36 93- 4-72 es 
: tee / ‘ 220-9 a A 4-71 ooo High — 
3.47" ood ° ae 3 220-6 oo 93-49 4-67 Ky | 295-5 sor" 
10-26" ~ 7 ‘ _? 5-25 93-48 ri 16,873 (Dec. 31) Gay 3 
og Ie i / Be | ye | isso | 1st ar 
< ag 0 enw 3 + july |, 1935—100 | 14,167 | ons Py 
; : = : ov. 
6 v\ | 1958 ce a re $ 1928= 100. ; v. 5) 
3-04 NI a et ‘ “ia Ceuta tame 
4-45 “, : ee, 25 . j jaices (1941-3 
3-82 160 7 eee Indus- Yield 25 | = 10) 
? 2 : i ] 
—_——— i eS alias % | Rails | a te 50 dite | 
. ' | ° ‘liti 
i vor) A M. J ve | 32 | Be ——— ey ome. 1: Yue 
. *y eo. RA 58- 3-23 9 | 0 434 nds %, 
r lelds based oO ON es | 3as | 3433 | 4083 au | 38 | 9 : 
Land Securi on assumed divid: D 58°51 3-16 34-23 4-53 | 42-50 3 } 90-90 { a 
urities, 6%, lends :—Babcoc 5 59-25 é 34-83 | 43-43 -86 | 90-60 3-80 
’ London K & W 425 =e 3-12 : 4-45 3-81 | 3- 
iicox, 13% Ind a 35-82 43- | 90- 83 
. %o- Boots ustrials :—1958 o 4:33 63 3-76 } 60 3-8 
. 425% Bowmaxer, 259 49: High, 59-46 ( - 44-21 3-71 | 90-50 Hi 
» 25% Seitish Jan. 12, 1959) ; 89-90 | 3: 
Motor, 174% Briti ; Low, 48-20 (j 90 
% British Aluminium, 17!2% an, 10, 1958). 
» 174%. Ded 
enham, 15% E.M.I., 20%, 
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The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 


STATISTICS. 


* 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 17, 1959 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 506 profit and loss accounts published October-December, 1958 (£000) 











Industry 
No. of Companies 


Year 
Gross trading profit....... veedsws 
Income from investments ..... soos 


Other current income..........++ 
Non-recurring credits .......+++++ 


Total Income......sscccsccees 


DEPTOUNIOR 6K ccevctdceescessncs 





Income tax .......++ Jonpcccscscce 
Profits tax...... Seveacancrccedes ° 
Directors’ emoluments ....... ivab 
Administrative charges.......... ee 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 
PRONE 5s oPovncensicebekve oveed 
Minority interests ...... : 

Loan interest ........ 





Preference dividends . 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 


Ordinary dividends ............+++ 
Revenue reserves ........+.-+e0+: 
Brought in (parent company)...... 
Carried forward (parent company). 

























Industry 


No. of Companies 


Gross trading profit....... 
Income from investments 
Other current income... 
Non-recurring credits ... 













Total Income..........seee0+. | 267 
Depreciation ........cceseeseesees 57} 
GRIN BO ia wees ctsgaesccéacucee 73) 
PRE. COs dn cinks wonncceinoneniis 29 
Directors’ emoluments ........... 38) 
Administrative charges............ I 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 

PRGRIOOG.s ovo nc ansssee ni omaha kane ! 
Minority interests .........+. bpees a 
Loan interest................ oxse~ 3 
Preference dividends............. ° i 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 10) 
Ordinary dividends ..... (heempenes 43) 
Revenue —— shh needs : eeeee — 
Brought parent company)...... 

Carried forward (parent company). 291 







Breweries 
and Distilleries | 






































Clothing and 
Footwear Confectionery 





























Food and 
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Building 




















| Prev..| Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prév. | Latest | Prev. 
31,422) 34,512| 7,824) 7,691 12,042, 12,857) 30 
t|  "g49| ~ 1,035 é 243,289 
69, 58 ! wan} Seiege a 
| 605, 380 177 0 358) “291 
32,945 35,990 7, | 12,643, 13,437) 
7,054, 7,952 779 12 13} 2,496! 2,934 
9.733, WN.417 271 3 © 3'907| 4,023 
1998) 2147 B60 978 94 
576, 601 321 2 571| 647) 
169, 22 123 26 1 170, 254 
616, 934 a 21 203; 203) 
905} 694 TT ia 2i4 218 
346) 301 ES es 45° 59 
485-536 isi] .. = 241} 247) 
654 «648 282 . 220, «197 
3225 3,046 870) 18) ” 554 
2,703 3,118 1,230) 6 1,498 1,569 
3815, 4,438 149). 1478 1501) 
2,420, 3,086 1,233] Or. 134 Dr. 1 817, 774 
1086, 3,022 1'249| Dr. 184 Dr. 257, 1,771) 1,861 

































































Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles ae Miscellaneous 
Industry Shipbuilding and Paint Manufacturing | and Aircraft Printing | Manufacturing | Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companies 7) 15 3 12 92 5 9 
} | | | } 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev Latest | Prev. Latest 
Gross trading profit........... cae 7,072) 7,112. 5,176, 5,366 13,967) 14,274 70,042 94,213} 4,933, 6,021, 47,288 45,195, 1,62 1,200, - 3,737 1,818 
— from investments ...... ae A 285) 371) = = 24. 297 822 ae 235) 178 he aaa 15 - 144 141 
ther current income..........+. fa ee ae . IY ak bac aie | 2 ae bee 
Non-recurring credits ..... wrcvece-| 28| 28 203 6 2,177) mm 106) 1,629 2,946) 6 17 655 
Total Income..........-++0+++ | 7,357) 7,511| 5,452 6,003 97,961 5,348 6,305| 51,093 50,824 1,787, 1,454 2,614 
j | ! — } | ’ ellison 
Depreciation......... Sci ode Gobtee 1,012) 1,112) 1,073, 1,254 2,042 22,926) 720) 933) 9,031 9,863) 286 213, 866 
Income tax .......6. wesacccodegee 2,584, 2,559| 1,438 1,524 5,34 30,865, 1,753) 2,071 16,539| 15,535) 495 169 436 
+ RGN GE. sas oe danse Vevusatewey | 5% 608) 389 426 994 — 44 592 773 3,468) 145 | 186 
Directors’ emoluments ...... = aii 282 262} 259 263) 1.583) 256 58) 2.1 I4 2, 177 wo 723 
ministrative WU iis cette . | { | 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... eve " 6 23, 1,049 | 3,467) 79) 19| 1,470, 886, tl 12 
PD rinben esta ceases cpiaeens i) 19) 267, 06 | 1,721 ig | 203313. 61 
} 1 | 
Minority interests ...........+++. “e ib, sh tee 13, 168 205) 722; 2,031 20) 6l 207: wd / 2 = 
men dilbenie. so... 96 “otal fT tea)oae) eal tas] nels ars) eon 9 
reference dividends...........++- | | | | 1 0 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 694 574 22 32; 1,094, 1,799 7.19 7,962! 150) 236; 2,960, 2,537] 43 a 129 
' 
Ordinary dividends..... ........- 750) 747 580 672) 1,419 1,416) 7,617 1.907 1,194; 1,033 5,510) 5,768) 194 71, 390 
Revenue reserves ........... evese | 1,326) 1,246) 929) 875) O° 2,198 5,0 12,743 36! 286, 8,887 6,063) 475 375, 244 
Brought in (parent company)...... | 1,629) 1,615 630) 680, 4,740; 5,208) 10,369 12,463) 3,750, 3,791) 10,277; 8,632, 346 344 2,708 
Carried forward (parent company). | /,6/5) 1,901 680) | 5,208} 4,203) #2, 11,246 3,791 4,285, 8,632) 10,291, 344 590 2,522 





i | } 1 
Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latést 
2,487|" 1,377) 66] 3.849, 2,952, 2,044 1,41 329 | 348,143 
36) 39) m 296| 354, 144 147, 4 599, 9,110 11,566 
i 57) 47 4 7 IS 199 g04| 1,024 
| 672; $38,250) wht 556| 11,721 | 10,677 
—S|_ : 
67, 4874, 3,891) 2,442 1,739) 12,245, 11,541) 345,964 | 371,410 
350, 385) 15) 279, 293 IN) ~—«t22|«*1,042/ 1,080, 62,668| 70,232 
761| 367 14) 1,273, 1,194 752,” 622] 3,344, 3,011) 107,653 | 116,570 
223 = 5} 412) 73 279 _ 1137; 834| 27,288 | 26,243 
178, 172) 10) «til; 94 SO 0 a 367| 11,246 | 11,454 
7 9 128, «1300045 S47 344, 2,859) © 3,018 
4 18 350, 440) 79 51} 145,196] 7,350) 7,477 
16 12 | 2 10 ml “ 4,384, = 4,299 
| 
16 ; 7 5 | ww «© 92) 2,314| 3,716 
80 73) 26 10 12 7; 2,050, 2,593} 6916|- 8, 
47) 7| 4 30 31) (326 "338, 5,346 | 5,459 
263 21) Dr " 6 | 31, 366 515| 25,573 26,083 
341] 246 1,491) 981) $84 444, 1,724 1,604) 41,198 | 41,643 
310, 65 730, 546, «478, «275, "941|'5 70) 39,024 | 44,087 
736 1,130) 368 370, 63,194 | 65,339 
77 727 370,316, 65 67,602 
! 





* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Comparative 





Industry 





Year | . | Lacest | Prev. | Latest |.Prev. | Lacest | 












Fixed S080CS.. cccccccccccccccccees “ 9,673) 134,007| 153,175, 
Trade imvestments......2..000c00s ay 83 4,731| 5,383 
QeochS. é esiass vecpe eccccesecccesce 

Debteths cptcn dss coknaccéeneds Hers) 3180 | 
Net balances due to parent company ous eee 205 
Gil NEE cas da teccvcdecencys eee 259 3,006 

Sock. cepanineksanctikens seo aie 2 2,286 12,91 

Other marketable investments .... 82 74 

Intangible assets..........sseeees: 729 780) 





Total Assets... ..cccccscccccces 
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Iron and Steel 
14 


. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
lieiteclenicslipiaitiiniassinal 


412) 46,786) 51,969, 88,525, 99,955, 67,409 | 69,086 
310 alas ot 1-242 3,157| 3,464 4,202 10,493 

















572) 23, S73) $8,106 37,077 
289) 18,4 teat 39,672 29,244 
a a oe 33 
~ | 3,566 911 
4,078, 21,467 17,982 

= 3,897 2,525 460 
* 1,408} 2,020 2,334 





















f : ———_— 

Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 9311 1,493, 2,137| 25,686 6 343 | 4,495 589 
Reserve for future income tax .... 13,562) 1,462) 1,315) 8,88! 5 4i | 12,058 8,048 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 29,604 1,982; 2,154) 42,817) 49,885 5,28 121) 33,892 27,778 
Capital reserves......... baeesasba &  oueeee 14l , 24,424 229) 3, 35: 17,224 18,092 
Other provisions ..... Samant ekees 1,415) . 3,859) i ose 1,907 179 
Credeeebniissks csesssee secccechs | See 2,365| 2,176 37,104) 41,087) 7, 25,264 14,595 
Other current liabilities ......... 19,592; 20 1,430' 1,553) 16,891} 18,513) 7,606) 43) 19,509 11,364 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. . | 55,452 4,555) 45. 666) 2, 257) 50,181 49,109 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... ei a 2, 2,712) oul én 26 18 
Minority interests .... 104; 109) 7,034 5, pee 1,311) 1,835 
Loan capital ......... ‘ 1,281; 1,154) 9,763) 10,769) 3,6 9) 2,734 7,551 
Preference capital ...... 25,852 3,253, 3,253) 18 18,569) a 1,275) 7,287) 7,745 
Ordinary capital.........00. 61,652 3,550| 3,800) 31,302) 32,212) 300) 43,223) 20,717 

Total Liabilities ..........++.- | 315,891 332,394) 22,704) 23,959) 273, 204,509, 74,180| 81,545 2,457| 2,514 _25t4 106,148) 279,111 234,125 ' | 167,620 

” us . | —_ —_—_—_— | i 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... | 2,0 7 250, 8,140) — _ — _ 2,446) 300 




















Electrical 
Manufacturing 


15 










Industry | shipbuilding 


No. of Companies 
| 


Year Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Lavest | Prev. 


me 






















































Latest 
Fixed assets...... ee ee. | 23,305) 25,585) 1a,211 21,747 a 075) 30,032, 280,339 - 186) 















Newspapers, 












Motors, Cycles Miscellaneous 
and Aircraft Paper and Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
Printing 
37 % s 5 9 


| 
| 


Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
175,762, 8,039; 8,799| 25,592| 26,864 
1 172| 559 





Prev. | Latest Prev. 
ae 17, ai 



































Trade investments. . eee 436) 627, 2,228 2. 596 2,508) 2,470| 12,177 ; 559 
Seochs...csdeccoce eee | 23,712) 23,169) 11,026 9,951) 28,664 25,938) 180,319 208" 399 88,16! 24; 2 14,372 | 14,500 
eS REEELO LL PE ee | rag 6,483) 4,522, 4,952 - 424 * 028} | 23,205 -_ 852 91,6 1,009, 1,066 7,468 6,919 
Net balances due to parent company de on ! 5! ee 727 | 598 
GeO 0 oes cc ccc ecccccccscce | "457 457, 4,365 4,555 "217| “319| 2,426 18,251; 2,050, 2,050 112 | iit 
Disa so<tenssacingncehsuune eee 7,107, 9,810 1,074 1,531) 6,626, 7, Te 35,584 27,681| 2,005) 1,416 4,294| 3,714 
Other marketable investments .... | 3,213 3,636 2 2 38 1,095, 1,472) 1,835 73 | 55 
Intangible assets........... coccccs | eee oo. | . 2,983) 2,993). 2,691) 2.876 5,166) 48 48 268 344 
Licata Dicesestinieniie Sinenpuahiona less 
Total Assets..........sesee++ | 63,620 69,767 44,411, 48,327 91,163 96,484) 638,848 792,657) 41,395 a 418,273, 14,867| 15,477 53,465 | 53,664 
ess pees enesnsese cusses pesamcsSonfamasnmasssiasn jsenessisiae exesennssnssss pennant 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......+. | 152 632 10 45 6,147, 4,690 | 19,836, 24,481) .. | os 405 823 
Reserve for future income tax.... | 2,544 2,490 2,164! 2,449 2.982) 2,825| 24,182| 37.165| 1.658| 2,073) 14,413, 12,845) 746) 605 867 | 402 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 10,532, 11,571, 6,086, 7,084 10,896 12,560) 120,798] 172.144| 6,064, 6.441 62,579) 69,567) 290) 229, = 9,583 10,480 
Capital reserves........ssseeees «+ | 3,871) 3,900 3,196 3,295 4,998, 4.977 
Other provisions......... coccce | 113 108) 3 3 318) 328 
CUMING... nn gcdicnddnsesecsnd «++ | 6,473 6,695) 4,255) 4,606 18,720 20,506 
Other current liabilities .......... 13, 924 16,376) 2.578) 2,821 7,391| 7,622 


Revenue res. and carried forward... | /4, ag 16,963; 5,729| 6,627 I5 012, 16,02 


Net balances due to subsidiaries... | 



































103,083 





27,633; 2,189 2,535 50,684, 49,879, 1,841; 2,066 5,058 5,100 
10,303} ... | 6,545, 582 .. | .. | 25 13 

123,166; 5,469) 5,70 59,325, 54,689, 2,405) 2,200 3,284 2,839 
47,019| 2,761; 3,081) 23,619 a 


aa 36! 296 «©=—-:1,627 1,634 
116,757} 10,288 9,955' 62,495 72, 4445, 4,956 14,416 | 14,169 
136} 890s Bl6ssit 



























































































































et balan Sh ied cael e ° eee eee ee 
Minority interests ......... atest T ae xa 171 172\ 7, "205 i,t 9,743| 37,197 690 741, 3,964 4,26 20 22 52 "54 
GOR Capitals... ccoccecss evcecesss |. ate gee 8,219| 8,128 4,475 4,585) 8,645; 22;683 771 737, 9,564 11,3 1,270, 1,614 3,932 | 3,838 
Preference capital .......+seeeeee+ | 2,777) 2, 5,198 5,198 5.598 5,565) 30,513; 30,513; 4,162) 4,162 19 534, 19,57 686 686 2,239 2,239 
Ordinary capital..... eeeccccoccoce 8,217, 8,21 6,802, 7,899 13,42) 15,606) /17,/95| 121,828) 6,028) 6,844 65,086) 69,7 2,803; 2,803) 11,977 12,076 
Total Liabilities .............. | 63,620 69,767 44,411; 48,327 91,163 96,484| 638,848 792,657| 41,395| 43,596 398,460 418,273, 14,867 15,477 53,465 53,664 
—— ——————— —__—_ 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... io — = — |. 133% 2,120 | 950, J1,/ 16) 3,272) 0 = — | 100 
Silk and her | ; her | . TOTALS 
Industry | Rayon | Wool Bee A | Oil Rubber | Tea Companies | ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies 5 8 WW 1 ; 54 1 43 _ $06 Companies 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
SS | —— 
Fixed assets...... cecceercecsccces 1,892) 7,259| 7,745 24,520 24,268) 16/1) 2i,! 21,454, 8,545, 98,749| 110,091/1,328,12! |1,523,379 
Trade investments........ssse0e08 t 419) 1,283, 1,328 2) 9 . 5,078 305) 815 72,840 
WN, s cacin ce tets RSchadecndeene 1,104) 13,857) 11,3 13,384; 13,152 25) i, 6,503; 655,307 
MUG s cigntiekebisdicns & eocceve 452, 4,864 = 5, ‘98 5,458 76 | 55) 8i 51,795, 471,212 
Net balances due to parent company ok ee i ide . nee 286; 2,216 
RGMGE csc occcccasacvees ass Se 190}... mi i i, 683, 46,646 
DK evs -anueieiesi< os Caech to — 346 844 i _ 2332 2.6 <i 5,978, 4, 6, 7,1 190,88! 
Other marketable investments .... 48) ie4, | 1,564, 1,621) ... ooo 2,717, 3,124 24,383 
Intangible assets............06+ éee 147, 119) 405) ~y99 284 252 33 t 17) ‘7el) tam 1527 39,173 
| ‘Qa —————— 
Total Assets........ acghneabeae 3,893, 4,105, 27,648) 24,821, 50,035 49,485 297) 
1 icenadpne 
Bank overdrafts and loans ..... aad oh, ate 
rve for future income tax .... 8 i 
Depreciation and obsolescence 100) | 
ital reserves..... 4 
Other provisions pom ees X 
NOUS, skates iscc0<04 73) tl 
Other current liabilities .......... 7 25) 
venue res. and carried creat. e 5 1 
balances due to subsidiaries... ooo eve 
Minority interests oe eve 
Loan capital ....... eco | ees 
Preference capital . 1,200) i | ee eee 
Ordinary capital....... 767, 4 577] 5. 1 5,473, 5,961 93) 93) 
Total Liabilities ....... gkdiees [3ano| “ates 4,105 a 50,035 49,485) [ 297, 368 368 33,163; 32,1 18,112) 17, 
es apempneernenn 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... =| —" 488 - i | & 150 oo 


| 


* This group catedes canals and Se entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 











GF ich beth T NE EIE E 

















Tineke ag 3 


Motor Duties .... 104,000 | eegyed 56,565} = 16,927 
| 

PO (Net Receipts) 2,000 SaSe cee 200) 

Broadcast Licences | 34,000] 21,200} 22,900] ... | ... 

Sundry Loans..... 30,000] 29,273' 26,152] 1,642) 26 

Miscellaneous .... | 110,000] 132,060 71,402} 8,909) 1,691 

GE asics. ss 5439,500 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended January 10, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinki ings Funds) of £122,278,000 
compared with a surplus of £40,285, in the previous 3 days 
and a surplus of £135,490,000 in the corresponding period of last 

ear, There was anet expenditure “‘below-line”’ of £11,716,000 
levine a total deficit of £804,686,000 compared with 
£770,778,000 in 1957-58. 































April I, | April 1, }Week | Week 
on rb — ded | ended 
£'000 | Jan. | Jan. 
1958-59 Jan. nH, on 10,} 1, 10, 
1958 | 1959 4} 1958 | 1959 


4 


| 
Ord. Revenue | 





Income Tax ...... 2312,500 11056,053 |1 104,229 }149152/ 132652 
Surtax........+. : | 163,000} 72,100) 76,000 10,000 13,400 
Death Dutxs..... 163,500 130,500 | 141,600] 2,1 2,900 
DOG x5 5062585 56,250] 51,800; 47,000 800} 1,100 
Profits Tax, EPT & 

in biceie <aek ss 275,000} 205,400; 232,000] 3,700} 6,600 
Other Inland Rev. 

PUES 6 Stasi's 32 350 | 150 200) 





ols '2970,25011516,203 1600,979 1165952) 156652 


1256,940| 953,397 1002,607| 19,992/ 23,06! 
932,310] 715,935 | 702,000} 4,465 


Total Inland Rev. 





eee 
PMIOR cadsscee se 





Total Customs and | 
EsebieS .. ce cccne (2189, 250 |1669,332 1704,607 124 AST 28,206 











1248 3482,605 f 19101/203502 





Ord. Expend. | a } 
695,000 en 533,904] 9,334) 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


UNDS remained in short supply 
throughout the week despite direct 
and indirect help from the authorities. 
Small amounts had to be taken from the 
Bank on Thursday of last week and again 
on Monday and Wednesday. Tax trans- 
fers caused acute shortages at some stages 
and 3} per cent was conceded for over- 
night loans, but the heavy tax transfers 
on Thursday were offset by repayment of 
outstanding 2 per cent Conversion Stock 
and funds were just adequate without any 
intervention from the authorities. The 
amount of Treasury bills offered at 
this week’s tender has been cut by £20 
million to £240 million ; and as maturities 
of £60 million of 63-day bills next week 
supplement £250 million of 91 day bills, 
the market will have a surplus of maturi- 
ties of £70 million on a full allotment. 
At last week’s tender the discount 
houses Kept the syndicated bid at £99 
48. 3d. for the fourth week running and 
received 47 per cent of its application at 
that rate compared with 52 per cent in 
the previous week. The average discount 
rate was £3 2s. 10.22d. 
The reflux of Bank notes in the three 
weeks to January 14th reduced the active 





















© y+ 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 














: Jan. 15, | Jan. 7, | Jan. 14 
ern ' 1959 | 1959 

Issue Department*: 

Notes in circulation ..... ~. |1,994-8 12,086-6 | 2,039-2 
Notes in banking dept. .. 55-6 63-8 61-1 
Govt. debt and’ securities* |2,046-3  |2,146-5 | 2,096.5 
Other securities ....... én 0-7 Q-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion ... 0-4 Q-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2-8 2-8 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: se 
Public accounts........+- 10-4 12-0 12-1 
Bankers 209-6 193-7 208-5 
Others . 74-5 67-7 69-2 
SOE déteees 294-5 273-4 289-8 

Securities: 

Government ......... eee | 200-5 179-7 193-8 

Discounts and advances .. 32-7 26-3 31-0 

21-8 21-1 21-2 

255-0 227-1 246°0 

Banking department reserve. 59-0 64-6 62-0 
% %o % 

TORRE ack isaowes . 19-6 23-6 21:3 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00, 

Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to £2,100 million 


January 14, 1959. 


TREASURY BILLS 


| Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





Date of od 
Tender | Applied aoa poy os 
| Offered for | at Max, 
Allotment | Rate? 











Debt Interest . 5,114) circulation by £134 million, just the same one |. ie worl te fs | 3 
yments to N. Ire- ; 1 1 ; 
land Exchequer..| 73,000) 51,330, 55,476] 3,677) 3,946 as in the corresponding period a year ago. 10| 250-0 23-61 73 072 | 55 
Other Cons. Funds | 10,000] 7,981, 7,329] ... | ‘Il 3). ie 45.71 72 308 | 4 
Supply Services... /4292,859 3094, 115 3190,202169, 00] 70,500 eae | 250-0 409-6 73 7-94 % ° 
eer '5070,859 |3670,011 3786,911|82,812| 79,671 MONEY RATES: London | Si aay 63 Gop 
Sinking Funds ....| 38,000] 27,537 28,266] 900, 1,553| Bank rate (from % | Discount rates:  % 0 1) MS OE 1 eT a ee | « ‘i 
412%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills : Nov. 7| 270-0... | 433-7] 717-04 | 4 
g. : Deposit rates (max.): OO GO. 3 0k55i 00 314-35) » 4) 210-0 60-0 408-3 71 0-97 68 
a Surplus or fortes marsha sete - he : mene wd baal 3! 4-356 21 | 210-0 60-0 408-5 68 4-68 2 
MD eho ksdetus sae iscount houses... 2-2'4 | 4 months...... 14-35 2 0° . . 
~ Bulowtine ** Net Expendi- : rs , 6 nonbe Adiewe a “ * | “ee me ate? - ° 
GIO odin nantes Seaceia Money : Fine trade bills : Dec. 5) 260-0 30-0 | 489-2 64 5-75 ” 
~ Day-to-Day ...... « Be-3'g| 3 months...... 414-5 » 12| 240-0 50-0 | 485-3] 62 492 | @ 
Total Surplus or Deficit. Treasury bills : 4 months...... 44-5 19 | 240-0 50-0 | 443-5 63 0-% RB 
és 2-3 months ....... 3533 6 months...... 4!2-5l4 ” 24] 230-0 50-0 | 423-0 63 0-47 0 
Net Receipts from: "a — 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 1959 +) 
Savings Certificates ..... New York jan. 2 260: 402-8 | 62 11-35 
Defence Bonds .......... a 260-0 ' 407-4 62 10-22 
Premium Savings Bonds .. 




















* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £11 aiitlion in 1957 and 1958 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Yeon im | Wo cm 


Public | Bank of 
Dept. | England 








Date 


Tender Tap 































1958 
an. 11 | 3,410-0 | 2,192-2 5,839-2 
Oct. 11 | 3,310-0 | 1,773-4 /$,266-5 
» 18 | 3320-0 | 1756-1 5,290: 3 
” 25 | 3:330-0| 1771-8 5'282-7 
Nov. § | 3340-0! 1,755-3 5,289-2 
» 8 | 3350-0 | 1739-5 $.256-2 
” 45) 3:370-0 | 1655-2 5219-6 
” 22} 3390-0 | 1'661-0 5226-5 
” 29 | 3[410-0| 1'659-2 5,242-5 
Dec. 6 | 3,420-0| 1,688-0 5,284-9 
» 13 | 3440-0 | 1687-6 5317-7 
” 20] 3/460-0! 1'761-9 5,406-6 
ao 2 5,573-4 
1959 
3.| 3,500- 5,495-4 
» 10 | 3,450- 5,390-8 


Official discount % 


rate: \. 
(from 2%, 23/10/58) 2!, oe 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHA 
Official Rates 















} 
* On aan 9th tenders for 91 day bills at £ 99 
secured 47 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in 
The offer this week was for £240 million of 91 day 
NGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates : Spot 








| January 14 January 10 January 12 January 13 January 14 
United States $ 2°78-2-82 22-80% 6-H 16 } 2 807 16-716 2-807 16-96 2-80!2—5, 2-80!.—5, 2-80! 
Canadian $ :.. ase 2-Ti3ig—i¢ 2-7ilie 2-Titg—'4 2-7i heise 2-Tlhie is | 2° 7054-714 
French Fr..... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-76le-!y | 13-75%-76 | 13-75'q-tp | 13-75%g-76ly 13. 75Iq-T6\4 | 13- ‘rk 
Swiss Fr. ..... | 11-94-12-S4% | 12-1 12-09'-3, | 12-09-35 | 12-09!g-!, 2:083,-09 | 
Belgian Fr..... 137-96- 140-50- 140-65- 140-55- 140-27!,- 140. oe 

142-05 55 70 65 32) 05 
Dutch Gid. ... 10; 48-10-80 10-58-S8!, 10- 577-58! 10- 575—-7g 10- 7g 10-57!4-44 
W. Ger. D-Mk, | 11 -59'4-11-9234 11-723g—5, 11-72-72'4 | Ub-71%g-72'g | 11-72-72", 11-72'g—35 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-17!,-81-83!, 80-10-25 80- 15-30 80-10-25 60-15-35 80-10-25 , 
Italian Lire.... | 1725-1775 17473,-4B', | 1746344714 | 1746344714 | 174834-49'4 | 17483¢-49'g | 1747'¢% - 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-373-14-5%, | 14-SI'p-3, | 14-5itet, | 14-51-51, 14-Siigty | 14-S1-Siy | 4. Sl'gs ' 
Danish Kr..... | 19-06!,-19-62 19- 343,-35 19-35! | #9-35-35', 19-355—— 19-357g-36'g 19° 357g-364 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30'. | 20-01'2-02 | 20-013 | 20-013,-02 20-017s.02 | 20-O1%g-02'g | 20-01%,-02% 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $....... mi Fe tno Ige. pm—par | 3¢-Hec. pm | Jie—ligc. pm | ‘ge. pm—par | 'g-lige. pm | Fi6-ti6c. Pm 
Cee Bcc on ks veh eeoeese parigc. dis | 'i¢-Igc. dis 'ye-lac. dis ‘ie—ac. dis ‘ig 4c. pm | Me age. 
EDGR igh nny pate o botca ear par—4c. dis | par—4c. dis | par—4c. dis par-3c. dis par—3c. dis par-sc. dis 
UU. ol ac thx <s thas tes died 1-4c. pm 14c. pm 134c. pm 14c. pm 11p-7gc. pm | I'g-7c. pm 
a I oe Sos i ne co Cake . pm—par 5-10c. dis 5-15c. dis 15-25¢. dis par-10c. dis 5-15c. dis 
ercke GM... csi Secis coded cence pm | Seige. pm | Sg—3gc. pm 'y-tgc. pm =| Sg—3gc. pm =| Seat: Pm 
W. Ger. DMk. oc. ccccscccccsecs ‘apf. pm | Segpf.pm | Sp epf.pm | 3¢—2pf. pm | 34-H2pf. pm | Se tepf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 

United States $...... plateneras le-tgc. pm =| Sgtac. pm =| 3g—lec. bm | Sipheco pm | SigFigcs pm | Sie—hsc- Pm 
CE Boe sete Se | Sete in) oe Or) log Oe | ee ee 2 
SUI anes Soiree eck see BWe-2e. pm =| 284-2c.pm | 2BWe-2c. pm | 2p-Blgc. pm | 2!-Blgc. pm | 234-2!2¢. Pm 
W. Gar, Oh: .... <02-.cesscos apf. pm | t'gepf. pm} M4-tpf. prt) Mg-Ipf. pm | ig-tpf. pm | I's-lpl. pm 





Gold Price at Fixing 
249/10, - 








249/103, | 249/11" 
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+2 
| 
5 
)-7 
4 
‘f| ALLIANCE 
re ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
. Head Office 
98 BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
3 Established 1824 
1-2 
46-0 
“. The Finest Service 
for 
—_ All elasses of Insurance 
REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
ms THE UNITED KINGDOM 
a THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
\llotted, 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


ut Max, 
Rate’ 









The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 


‘ —_ an the pastcenturythe 
cata ai Mi Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. it is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too ! 





} li gc. pm 
neue dis 
par-3c. dis 
1'g-7c. pm 
5-1 5c. dis 


Sg gc. Pm 
5g—epf. pm 


The Regular Savings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings—sums 
from 10]- to £10 per month. 


W342 2¢- 
i\-ipl. pm HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
Londen: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


249/12 Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
SS 


, Ae : 
A ily 4 BUOD PETIS HIC kee 


: i 
| 
Please send 

ice] HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY | | Sci crc, scat 
a-Si oe ree copy o ure EP. 

I 

l 

i 


ARE YOU BETWEEN 
THE. AGES OF 
65 AND 90 YEARS? 


Would you like to have a permanent extra 
investment income in excess of £1,000 per annum 
FREE of Income and Surtax ? 



































And without penalizing your Heirs’ inheritance 
by depleting capital. 


If your circumstances permit, IT CAN BE 
DONE by our unique plan underwritten by the 
Life Assurance/Annuity market. Why not write 
to us for particulars stating date of birth ? 


E. W. PAYNE & CO. 
(LIFE & PENSIONS) LTD., 
Kent House, Telegraph Street, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 


















MONarch 7766. 
















Safety first is a wise investment Sy io in to-day’s 
ve 


favourable conditions you do not to choose betwéen 


prudence and profit. Industrial banking gives yOu just 
ightst interest ratés, 


what you want—excellent security, hi 
free and easy withdrawal facilities. 


74 % on Bank Deposit Accounts ! 
7% without tax deduction, 
on Fixed-Term Bank Deposits ! 


ire 


FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTUEVTS LTD. 





To: The Deposits Director, Federal Consolidated Investments Ltd., 
180, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


me, without obligation, full details 
of your Industrial Banki investment services, 





pice tea pipecaheninsirenniicnciscemaeeninetietiiationan Soil 
PI iain ies alsin tipi ernest at 
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MARTINS BANK 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 31st December 1958 


LIABILITIES. . £ 
Capital paid up we an sé 5,276,425 
Reserve Fund asia aes sou ies ast 5,500,000., 
Current, déposit and other accounts : 

(including Profit and Loss Account) .-» 340,719,214 
Acceptances and engagements on account’of °° = = 

customers a aie oe vat we» 22,285,427 

£373,781 ,066 
' ASSETS £ 

Cash in hand and at Bank of England .-.» 28,013,077 
Balances with, and cheques in course of collec- 

tion on, other banks in the British Isles ... 24,079,288 
Money at call and at short notice ooh eer 
Balances with banks abroad . ... oes sae 433,115 
British Government Treasury Bills sa --- 61,985,000 
Bills discounted ; ae ‘eh bas 3,898,039 
Investments Mis Sia att isi ..- 89,012,882 
Advances to customers and other accounts 107,498,777 


Subsidiary Companies ... bee aaa as 1,600,000 | PROVIDE COMPLETE 


Trade Investments sae iss sod as 1,137,064 | | [ 
Bank Premises... kee i ace ss 4,525,897 WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 
Liability of customers for acceptances an Z 
£373,781,066 Branches: 140 Branches 
ed - throughout Japan 
London District Office: 68 LOMBARD STREET °- E.C.3 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET * LIVERPOOL 2 Representative Offices : 
LONDON - NEW YORK 


Enjoying the fruits! 


After years of the daily perusal of various financial 
columns, you may conclude, without much fear of contradiction, 
that “nothing succeeds like success”. It seems logical, 
therefore, to ally yourself to organizations which have attained 
such an enviable reputation. Thus you too can enjoy 
a share of the fruits of success, 
This is one very sound-reason for insuring with the Legal & General. 
But in addition to being one of the oldest and most successful 
assurance companies in the Commonwealth, it also prides 
itself on having never lost the personal touch. For anything 
insurable, from your wife’s engagement ring to a pension scheme 
for the largest of firms, the Legal & General will be glad to help you. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.C.4. 
TELEPHONE : CHANCERY 4444 









! 
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London Head Office: 52-54 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
. Branches in al \principal towns tnroughout the coJntry 


BUSINESS 
te 
CANADA? 


- - - then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. Imperial Bank has branches from coast 
to coast and can give you information on the latest 
Canadian business trends and developments. 


A new, highly informative, 16-page book is 
available, describing the business opportunities 
for the astute businessman. For your copy of 
** Business Opportunity in Canada ”, write to 


BAN K OF CANADA 
. Head Office, Toronto 1, Canada or to 
London Representative, 116 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, England 


The MIDLAND 
ecialize 


in EMPLOYERS 
M LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 






























ASSETS: £38,580,000 


RESERVES: £2,138,000 7 


“Strength 


Ui 


Uys 
ZY 


SSS 










Ry 


ty 
Y 





7 9 
_ above Size” — 
Y, Y 
% .. . says the Chairman y 
dll Di ide 


2‘o 
INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


For years the Temperance has 
maintained its stature with one 
of the strongest reserve positions 
in the whole Building Society 
movement. It is not ashamed to value “strength above 
size” as this means absolute security for_yowr money. 


Write for Savings Booklet (R.6.) 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Member 


of the Building Societies Association) 






223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. PHONE: REGENT 7282 
RIE RTT RONNIE II I TRIER SEN ELI 


ob ie ET 


ab ae Be 


Tea 


fii SIN tin ket eh 
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APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


OREIGN Business Correspondent, 
lator (French, _ German) graduate, 27, available 
immediately for firm in London or Continent. Box 1104. 
MBITIOUS 35-year-old executive (Oxford Graduate, 
top honours Economics) having weighed and found 
wanting prospects present firm, rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry, secks post home or abroad offering greater scope 
and rewards. Present earnings £1,750 p.a. Box 1102. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


«THE NEW EUROPEAN MARKET ” 


Course, January 21 to 23, 1959, Milestone Hotel, 
Kensington Court, W.8. European and British Speakers. 
Sponsors: B.A.C.I.E., Britain in Europe and the Federal 
Trust for Education and Research. Enquiries: Course 
Secretary, Federal Trust for Education and Research, 10 
Wyndham Place, London, W.1. Tel: PAD 6670/6679 
THE GLASGOW HERALD ANNUAL TRADE 
REVIEW 
Now on Sale 

The Glasgow Herald Trade Review is the most 
authoritative publication of its kind. It surveys the 
industrial scene in Scotland and comments on current 
trends in ‘industry, commerce and finance. — 

There are exclusive features on world shipbuilding 
and marine engineering with a special section of ship- 
building statistics. Economic trends are reviewed in 
detail by leading industrialists and experts on “ The 
Glasgow Herald”’ staff. 

178 PAGES. PRICE 2s. 6d. (Postage home, Is. 3d.; 
postage abroad, 1s. 2d.) 

From all newsagents and booksellers, or from the 
Publishers, 65 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 


and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE, 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, London, 
N.W.3. Tel.: SWI 4481. 


ABEL EYLES (Duplicating, 
Translating), 395 Hornsey Road, N.19. MOU 1701. 
HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 
BRADLEY LTD, 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 

Tel.: HYDe Park 5866 ; 
NGLISHMAN, 15 years top level commercial experi- 
ence and internationally connected German French 
100 per cent fluency with office in Paris taking up residence 
there for family reasons is interested in becoming adviser 
to important U.K. Manufacturers preferably of 
Electronics or capital goods and to investigate for them 
possibilities Common market and Free Trade area with a 
view to arranging manufacture under licence or finding 
adequate distributors, Advertiser possesses _ first-class 
connections to Government circles, Banks and Industry in 
France and Germany. Will always be available once or 
twice monthly in London working on consultants fee only. 


Box 1105 
YOUR SPEECHES ? 


DO audiences think them no better than other people’s 
speeches 7 L can show you how to win the praise: 
“ Best speaker we’ve had for months.”” Write for verifica- 
tion.—John Radcliff, 50, Avenue Road, Herne Bay. 


ISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY 3 star. Commanding 

Panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered terraces. Excel- 

lent cuisine. Swimpool. Educated staff. Colour Brochure. 
—Greystoke Hotel, Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth. 


ELGRAVIA, for single, permanent tenant: well- 
furnished sit., bed., dress., bath, minute kitchenette : 
c.h.w., tel. : in delightful private house: 8 gns. SLO 3126. 
R SALE: Economist, 1948-58 incl., complete, 
bound. Or might exchange for Encyclopedia. Box 1106. 
HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS, LIMITED (Incorporated 1923). 
The next Examinations will be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 26th, 27th. 28th 
and 29th May, 1959. Membership can only be obtained 
by those who have passed the prescribed Examinations. 
Copies of the SylHabus can be obtained from the Secretary, 
4 eee Grove, -South Kensington, LONDON, 
S.W.7. 


Interpreter, trans- 





Shorthand, Typing, 








FINANCIAL NOTICES 
9/- ‘a line. 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the SHARE 
TRANSFER BOOKS of this Corporation will be CLOSED 
from 27th February to 13th March, 1959, both days 
inclusive, for the purpose of preparing for payment of 
Dividend for 1958. ot BS hve on 

ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of 
Directors have today recommended a Final Dividend (No. 
124) on the present Issued Capital of the Corporation at 
the rate of Is. per share, plus a Cash Bonus of 6d. 
per share from former tax over-provisions, making a 
total amount of Is. 6d; per share, less Income Tax at 
&s. 6d. in the £. This Dividend and Bonus which is in 
respect of the year ended 30th September. 1958, is to be 
payable on and after 2nd April, 1959, to all Shareholders on 
the Registers on 6th February, 1959. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
7th February, 1959, to 15th February, 1959, both dates 
inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend, Lists. 

By Order of the Board 
H. HARRIS, Acting Secretary. 
Registered Address: 

10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 

8th January, 1959. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. thatthe Board of 
Directors have today recommended a Final Dividend 
(No. 40) on the Issued Capital of the Company at the 
rate of 2.4d. per share, less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in 
the £. This Dividend which is in respect of the year 
ended 30th September, 1958. is.to be payable on and 
after 2nd April. 1959. to all Shareholders on the Registers 
on_6th February, 1959. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
7th February to 15th February, 1959, both dates inclusive, 
for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 

. By Order of the, Board 
H. HARRIS, Acting Secretary. 


egistered Add $ 
* ib oid Jewry. London, E.C.2. 
8th January. 1959. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. — 


BIRDS EYE 


As a result of continued expansion, the following vacancies exist in this 


Unilever Company :— 


dé. Development Department at Great Yarmouth Factory— 
(a) INSTRUMENTATION DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


who will be responsible for imvestigations and assessment of instrumentation and process control 
I In addition, ke will be expected to promote the development of new techniques of 
electronic processing. Candidates should preferably have a degree in engineering with experience 
of process control systems and a knowledge of electronic mechanisms. 


(b) PROCESS DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 


who will be responsible for the engineering aspects of process development, improvement, including 
Candidates should have a degree in engineering and experience of food processing 


procedures. 


refrigeration. 
machinery. 


(c) FOOD PROCESS DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 


who will be responsible for carrying out investigations on the characteristics of food products and 
their raw materials in relation to processing methods. 
or equivalent, in chemistry with experience of either food processing techniques or industrial process 


development. 


2. AN INDUSTRIAL STATISTICIAN 


based on the London Head Office to work on a variety of operational problems. 
possess a degree in statistics, or qualification by examination of the 
in experimental design is desirable and several years’ 


3. TWO WORK STUDY MANAGERS 


based in London but required to make frequent visits to all parts of the country. These are newly 
created posts resulting from the extension of work study into the commercial and marketing fields. 
Candidates must have a University degree, or equivalent qualification, and possess a wide experience 


of work study. 


These vacancies will be of interest to people already earning a 
four-figure salary, and applications should be addressed to the 


Personnel. Officer (Ref. DVB), BIRDS EYE “FOODS LIMITED 
Hesketh House, Portman Square, London; W.1 


and should state for which vacancy the candidate is applying, giving 
details of qualifications, experience and salary required. 





GANISATION AND METHODS. The British 


Oxygen Company Limited has vacancies in its 
Organisation and Methods Section, due to the expansion 
of the Section. Preference will be given to applicants 
between 30 and 40 with a broad practical experience in 
industry. Please apply in writing to the Staff Officer, 
The British Oxygen Co. Ltd., Bridgewater House, 
Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 





STATISTICIAN 


The INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
COTTON AND ALLIED TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRIES has a vacancy for the newly created 
position of STATISTICIAN/ACCOUNTANT at 
its headquarters in Manchester. The position will, 
after initial training. involve full responsibility for 
the Federation’s world-wide statistical service. 
There is scope for initiative and development, 
opportunity for foreign travel and independent 
work in small, modern secretariat of expanding 
international organisation. 


The candidate should have a good education 
(academic or practical) in statistics. He should be 
familiar with the techniques of collecting and 
compiling statistical data and have an adequate 
knowledge of economics to interpret statistics and 
observe and analyse trends. He should also 
be able to take charge of the Federation’s 
accounts. In addition to English, a good work- 
ing knowledge of French or German is required. 
Salary and pension by arrangement. 


Applications with full particulars should be sent, 
marked “ Confidential,” to The Director, Inter- 
national Federation of Cotton and Allied 
Textile Industries, 567 Royal Exchange, 
Manchester, 2, England. They will be dealt with 
in the strictest confidence by an Appointments 
Committee. 





RODUCTION ENGINEER, first-class ability in factory 
management and preferably with specialised know- 
ledge of Plastics, required to join team of young executives 
in expanding organisation. Please state qualifications, 
experience, and salary required in detailed application 
to Managing Director, Box No. 1103. 
AN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, preferably with 
a good knowledge of statistics, is required for an 
interesting appointment in the Head Office, Marketing 
Division of the Milk Marketing. Board. Applications are 
invited from suitably qualified graduates in the age 
group 25-30 years. Attractive salary will be paid to the 
suc ul applicant and the appointment is permanent 
and pensionable after a_ probationary riod of service. 
Write’ for application’ form to the Personnel Officer 
(Ref. 212), Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 








‘FOODS LTD 


Candidates should have an honours degree, 


Applicants should 
_ Practical experience 
is required. 


A.LS. 
industrial experience 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION invites 
applications for a post of Information Officer 
(unestablished). Duties include the study of foreign affairs 
generally and of foreign policy and relations of the 
United Kingdom in particular, and the selection and 
Presentation in the form of reference papers of factual 
information. University degree, a good knowledge of 
relevant sources of information, and experience in writing 
for reference information purposes (e.g. factual articles, 


reports, lectures) are desirable qualifications. Special 
knowledge of Middle Eastern affairs an advantage. lary 
£1,110 to £1,285 (men): £1,064 to £1,234 (women). 
Write, stati age, qualifications and previous appoint- 
ments to—Manager, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic 
House Farringdon Street. London, E.C.4 quoting 


Reference P.E. 2182. 
view will be advised. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications are invited for the above Research Fellow- 
ships for advanced work in the field of Political Economy 
and Political Science. The value of the Fellowships will 
normally be within the range of £900-£1,800 per annum, 
according to experience and qualifications. egulations 
governing the award of the Fellowships may be obtained 
from the Registrar, the University. Manchester. 13, to 
whom applications should be sent not later than 
March 15th, 1959. fe 


Only candidates selected for inter- 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A SENIOR POSITION has fallen vacant in an 
expanding London advertising agency. The 
Market Research department requires a new head 
The position calls for a man with several years’ 
experience in the use of modern consumer 
research techniques either in an advertising agency 
or leading manufacturing concern. 


Replies in confidence to The Managing Director. 
Box 1107, Economist, 22 Ryder Street, St. 
James’s, London, S.W.1. 


SSISTANT to RESEARCH OFFICER. Typing 
essential, shorthand an asset. Must be able to 
handle figures; experience of economic and _ statistical 


Tesearch an advantage. Salary according to age 2 


experience, on the scale £9 18s. to £12. 138, 5-day 
week, generous leave .arrangements.—Applications (0 
ary ot Civil Servants, . Palace 


Secretary, Society 
Chambers, Bridge Street. S.W.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


SALES OPENINGS 


with 


CALTEX 


EAST AFRICA 


University Graduates in Economics, or 
Business Administration, aged 24 to 3 and 
preferably single. are required to train and 


thereafter control a Sales Zone in the market- 
ing of Caltex Petroleum products in East 
Africa. Some previous selling experience is 
desirable, not a necessity, the commencing salary 
being £115-£130.per month, plus a cost-of-living 
allowance, at present 11 per cent. of salary. 


Home leave is granted after the first three 
years of service and thereafter at intervals of 
two years and local leaves are also given. 


Candidates should apply im writing, giving 
full particulars of experience, etc., and quoting 
“BAF,” to CALTEX SERVICES Ltd., 
Caltex House, Knightsbridge Green, London, 
S.W.1. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


ASHINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


Applications ate invited for the following posts. 

Traimng and/or ¢xperience in technical teaching an 

advantage 

(a) ASSISTANT (GRADE B) IN SHORTHAND AND 
TYPING 


Man/Woman to take charge of the subjects throughout 
the Commerce Department under the direction of the 
Head of Department. The department is new and weil 
equipped. Most of the work is in well established day 
courses. Considerable scope for initiative and development. 
(b) ater (GRADE A) IN SHORTHAND AND 

Applicants (men/women) should have had suitable 
business experience, 

Salary Scales: 
Grade B 
Men: £682 10s. x £26 5s.—£1,076 Sa. 
Women: £609 x £21—£861 
(plus equal pay increments) 


Grade A 
Men: £498 15s. x £26 5s.—£945 
Women: £451 10s. x £21—£756 
(plus equal pay increments) 

Approved allowances for graduation and training. 
Commencing salary determined by the teaching and/or 
industrial experience of the person(s) appointed. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained from The Director of Education, County Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1, to whom completed forms should 
be returned not later than fourteen days after the date of 
this advertisement. 

ORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION—York- 

Shire district (South). Applications are invited for 
the post of Organising-Tutor in North-East Derbyshire. 
Applicants should be Honours graduates in history, 
economics or other subjects appropriate to adult education. 
Salary scale £650 x £50 to £1200. Closing date twenty- 
one days after the appearance of this advertisement. 
Application forms and further details from District 
Secretary. W.E.A.. 26 Campo Lane, Sheffield, 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in 
the Department of Economic History. Salary scale £700 x 
£50 to £850 per annum, with superannuation benefit and 
family allowance where applicable. The successful candi- 
ol will be expected to take up duty on Ist October, 





_Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
Signed. with whom applications, giving the names of two 
= should be lodged not later than 16th February, 


CHARLES H. STEWART. 


Secretary| to the University. 
January, 1959. 















Director of Gaeltarra Eireann. The person 
be aa to discharge the entire duties of the office 
t 


executive position and special shal 
to those having marketing and selling experience in Textile 
Industries. 


to £2,500 per annum will be 
in a superannuation scheme. 


as provided for in the Gaeltacht Industries Act, 
should forward 
marked “ Managing Director.” to 


to reach that Office not later than February 19. 


executives, each initially as personal assistant to Chairman 
of an operating company. but with definite prospect of 
appointment 
within two or three years. Age 35-45 (no higher). 


(irrespective of field), some experience of industry, and 


others. Capacity for team-work imperative. 





GAELTARRA EIREANN 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Applications are invited for the position of Managing 
appointed must 


medium Irish. It is essential that 


Age group, 35-50. 
A starting salary in eprereunce with experience of up 


The successful applicant will be considered for inclusion 


Those wishing to be considered for the sogetaaem. 


their applications in sealed envelopes 


GAELTARRA EIREANN, 
WESTLAND ROW, 
DUBLIN, 


than F 1959. 


ARGE Industrial Group with Headquarters Manchester 
{not Cotton Textiles) requires two or three young 





to subsidiary company directorial status 


Qualifications required: some specialised knowledge 


proved capacity to carry responsibility for the work of 


These are exceptional opportunities of a carcer in top- 
level management. and applicants should give full 
particulars of education, training and experience to date, 
and also indicate present earnings level. 

Absence of a University degree does not disqualify but 
graduate applications welcome. 

Please not apply unless willing to give full details 
first letter, and unless prepared to risk being found unsuit- 
able within twelve months. We are interested only in men 
of sterling character and unusual talent, and are well 
able to remunerate these qualities appropriatcly. 

_ Apply to Box 1100. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO., LTD. 


HEAD OF ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS SECTION 


Applications are invited for the above post at 
the Company's Head Office in the West End. 
It is a senior position; applicants should have 
had industrial experience preferably on the 
finance side. together with a practical know- 
ledge of statistical methods and a flair for carry- 
ing out investigations and writing lucid Reports. 
The post has been advertised before, but has not 
yet been filled: previous applicants should 
therefore not re-apply. Apply in writing to: 


THE STAFF OFFICER, 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW. 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 


CTUARY required by a leading firm of consulting 
actuaries in South Africa and Rhodesia. Attractive 
commencing salary and prospect of a partnership within 
a few years. Apply. giving full details of experience to 
Box 1101. All Applicants will be interviewed, 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


NIT are invited for appointment to a 
READERSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
in the Department of Political Science and of International 
Relations. 

The Reader in International Relations will be expected 
to engage in and to assist in supervising research into 
the political, legal and economic relationships between 
nations. In its empirical work the Department pays con- 
siderable attention to the Asian and Pacific regions. 

The salary range for Readers is £A2.763-£3,213. A 
Reader is appointed to the permanent staff; fetiring age 
is 65 with the option of retiring after the age of 60. 
Study leave entitlement is one year on full pay in every 
six years, plus contribution of up to £A1,342 towards 
travel and other expenses. 

Superannuation on the Federated Superannuation System 
for Universities pattern is provided and reasonable removal 
expenses are paid. 

Further details are available from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close. in Australia and London on 27th 
February, 1959. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


279 


PROGRESSIVE LONDON STOCKBROKERS REQUIRE 


STATISTICIAN / ECONOMIST 


Old established firm of stockbrokers require senior 
Statistician for work on research and preparation of 
reviews. This is a responsible position and will be 


remunerated accordingly. Previous experience of this type 


work is essential, and qualifications although desirable 


are not strictly necessary. Applicants please write giving 
relevant details to Box BS38. c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 


Street, E.C.2. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited from university graduates and 
professionally qualified persons with good industrial 
experience for the post of LECTURER IN MANAGE- 
MENT STUDIES. Ability to assist with the instruction 
in Management Practice, Cost Accountancy, Factory 
Organisation or Work Study will be an advantage and 
the lecturer will be encouraged to help with the 
development of the Department and the organisation of 
research. . Salary in accordance with the Burnham 
Technical Scale £1,200 by £30 to £1,350 per annum. 

Application forms (returnable within fourteen days) 
and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Principal, Municipal College of Commerce. College Street. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
9/- a line. 





U.K.A.E.A. 


HARWELL REACTOR SCHOOL 


SENIOR TECHNICAL EXECUTIVES’ 
COURSE 


The next Course on which places are available 
will be held from iS5th to 25th June, 1959. 
inclusive. 


The fee for the course is 50 guineas exclusive 
of accommodation. 


Application forms and further details can be 
had from: 


The Principal. 
Reactor School, 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
Harwell, 


Didcot, 
Berkshire. 


THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE — 


Complete inexpensive tuition for G.C.E, Accountancy. 
Secretaryship. Law, Civil Service, Local Government. 
Banking, Insurance, etc.—NO PASS—NO FEE guaran- 
tee. Over 50.000 successes. For FREE 100-page book 
write to-day to the Principal. The Rapid Results College, 
Dept. E.13. Tuition House, London, $.W.19, or call at 
235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (WHL 
8877). Open weck-days incl. Sat. mornings 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Dearces and Diplomas. G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar. 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


~ “SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included). 
Moderate fees. instalments. 1,147 W. H. students passed 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1950-58. Tuition also. for 
G.C.E. Law, Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E.. LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dept. P.16 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary. DAVIES'S 
2 Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial. General Certificate of Education. etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Oasis for modern skypower 


Centuries ago, plodding caravans formed 
the link that joined peoples, made nations 
great ¥ Today a new dimension in trans- 
portation—the air—has shrunk distances, 
brought the citizens of the world closer 
* By touching down.at modern oases 
for refueling, giant transports traverse 
the earth, bringing increased commerce 
and other advantages of the air age 
wherever they go ¥ Progressive airlines 
know that quality petroleum products 


afe indispensable for economical, de 
pendable operation. ¥% Caltex aviatioa 
fuels and lubricants send perishable 
cargoes to market...machine parts @ 
industry ... passengers to far-off places~ 
faster than ever before vy Through the 
power of petroleum, Caltex is playing its 
part in establishing a new pattern 
prosperity in over 70 countries — partnet' 
in progress in Europe, Africa, Asi# 
Australia and New Zealand, 








